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ADVERTISEMENT 

7\/fO  STof  the  Speculations ',  con 
tained  in  the  following  ffiorky 
are  not  the  Author  s  own^   but  the 
Speculations  of  ancient  and  refped- 
.able    Philofophers.       His    employ 
has  been  no  more^    than  to   exhibit 
what  they  t aught -,  which  he  has  en 
deavoured  to  do  after  the  beft  man 
ner  he  was  able.      The  perufal   of 
old  DoElrines    may  afford  perhaps 
amufement)  if  it  be  true  (as  he  has 
obferved  in  another  place  *J,  that, 
what  from  it's  Antiquity  is  but  lit 
tle  known,  has  from  that  very  cir~ 
cumftance  the  recommendation  of 
Novelty; 

*  See  the  Preface  to 
A   2 


iv  ADVERTISEMENT. 

If  he  might  ajk  a  favour  from 
his  Readers,   the  favour  jhould  be 

this that)  they  would  not  rejeEi 

his  Work  upon  a  curfory  ^pec- 
don,  foould  it  appear  in  fome  parts 
too  abftrufe,  and  perhaps  in  others 
too  obvious.  He  could  not  well 
avoid  either  the  one  or  the  other^ 
without  impairing  an  Arrange 
ment,  which  had  been  eftablijhed 
for.  Ages. 
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CHAPTER      I. 

Introduftion— Scope,  or  end  of  the  Inquiry 
—Begins  from  the  ARRANGEMENT  of 
Jimple,  or  Jingle  Terms — Character  of 
thcfe  'Terms — Nature  and  Multitude  of 

the  QbjeEli,  'which  they  reprefent. 

i 

PHILOSOPHY,  taking  its  name    Ch.  I. 
from  the  Love  ofWifdom*  and  hav 
ing  for   its  End  the   Inveftigation 
of  Truth,  has  an  equal  regard  both  to 
Practice  and  Speculation,  in  as  much  as 
Truth  of  every  kind  is  Jimiiar  and  conge- 

B  niaf. 
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Ch.  I.     niaL     Hence  we  find  that  fome  of  the 
moft    iliuftrious   A5lors  upon   the   great 
Theatre  of  the  World  have  been  engaged 
at    times    in    Philofophical    Speculation. 
Pericles,  who  governed  Athens,   was  the 
Difciple    of  Anaxagoras  ;      Epaminondas 
fpent  his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  School; 
Alexander  ths  Great  had  Ariftotle  for  his 
Preceptor;   and  Scipio  made  Polybius  his 
Companion   and   Friend.      Why  need   I 
mention  Cicero,  or  Cato,  or  Brutus  ?    The 
Orations,    the   Epiftles,    and    the    Philo 
fophical  Works  of  the  firft,  {hew  him  fuf- 
ficiently  converfant   both   in  Action  and 
Contemplation.     So  eager  was  Cato  for 
Knowledge,  even  when  furrounded  with 
Bufmefs,  that  he  ufed  to  read  Philofophy 
in  the  Senate  houfe,  while  the  Senate  was 
affembling  :  and  as  for  the  Patriot  Brutus, 
though   his   life   was   a   continual    Scene 
of  the  moft  important  Adlion,  he  found 
time   not  only  to  ftudy,  but  to  compofe 
a  Treatife,  upon  Virtue. 

WHEN 
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WHEN  thefe  were  gone,  and  the  worft  Ch.  I. 
of  times  fucceeded,  Tbrafea  Patus,  and 
Hehidius  Prifcus  were  at  the  fame  pe 
riod  both  Senators,  and  Philofophers  ;  and 
appear  to  have  fupported  the  feverefl 
trials  of  Tyrannic  Oppreffion  by  the  manly 
fyftem  of  the  Stoic  Moral  *.  The  beft 
Emperor,  whom  the  Romans,  or  per 
haps  any  Nation,  ever  knew,  Marcus  An- 
toninus,  was  involved  during  his  whole 
life  in  buftnefs  of  the  laft  confequence  ; 
fometimes  Confpiracies  forming,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  diffipate  ;  formidable 
Wars  ariling  at  other  times,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  take  the  field.  Yet  dur 
ing  none  of  thefe  periods  did  he  forfake 
Philofopby,  but  ftill  perfifted  in  Medita 
tion  ~\",  and  in  committing  his  thoughts 

*  See  Arr.  Epiflet.  lib.  i.  c.  i.  and  2.  and  the  Notes 
of  my  late  worthy  Friend,  the  learned  Editor,  Upton. 
See  alfo  Mrs.  Carter's  excellent  Tranflation. 

t  See  the  Original,  particularly  in  Gatahr's  Edi 
tion.  See  alfo  the  learned  and  accurate  Tranflation  of 
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Gh.  I.  to  writing,  during  moments  gained  by 
ftealth  from  the  hurry  of  courts  and 
campaigns. 

IF  we  defcend  to  later  ages,  and  fearch 
our  own  Country,  we  ihall  find  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Wal 
ter  Raleigh,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
Milton,  Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  William  Tem 
ple,  and  many  others,  to  have  been  all 
of  them  eminent  in  public  Life,  and  yet 
at  the  fame  time  confpicuous  for  their 
Speculation*  and  Literature.  If  we  look 
abroad,  examples  of  like  charadler  will 
occur  in  other  Countries.  Grotius,  the 
Poet,  the  Critic,  the  Philofopher,  and 
the  Divine,  was  employed  by  the  court 
of  Sweden  as  Ambaffador  to  France :  and 
De  Witt,  that  acute  but  -unfortunate 
Statefman,  that  Pattern  of  parcimony  and 
political  accomplifhments,  was  an  able 
mathematician,  wrote  upon  the  Elements 
of  Curves,  and  applied  his  Algebra  with 
accuracy  to  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of 
his  Country. 

AND 
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AND  fomuch  in  DEFENCE  OF  PHILO-  Ch.-L 
SOPHY  againft  thofe,  who  may  poffibly  l — V^*J 
undervalue  her,  becaufe  they  have  fuc* 
ceeded  without  her ;  thofe  I  mean  (and  it 
muft  be  confeft  they  are  many)  who, 
having  fpent  their  whole  lives  in  what 
Milton  calls  the  bufy  hum  of  Men,  have 
acquired  to  themfelves  Habits  of  amaz 
ing  efficacy,  unaffifted  by  the  helps  of 
Science  and  Erudition.  To  fuch  the  retired 
Student  may  appear  an  aukward  Being, 
becaufe  they  want  a  juft  ftandard  to  mea- 
fure  his  merit.  But  let  them  recur  to 
the  bright  examples  before  alledged ;  let 
them  remember  that  thefe  were  eminent 
in  their  own  way ;  were  men  of  action 
and  bufinefs ;  men  of  the  world ;  and 
yet  they  did  not  difdain  to  cultivate  P/6/- 
lofopby,  nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps 
indebted  to  her  for  the  fplendor  of  their 
a&ive  Charadler. 

THIS  reafoning  has  a  farther  end.     It 

juftifies  me  in  the  addrefs  of  thefe  Pbilo- 

B  3  fofhical 
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Ch.  I.  fophical  Arrangements,  as  your  Lordfhip 
has  been  diftinguifhed  in  either  character, 
I  mean  in  your  public  one,  as  well  as  in 
your  private.  Thofe,  who  know  the  Hif- 
tory  of  our  foreign  tranfactions,  know  the 
reputation  that  you  acquired  both  in  Po 
land  and  in  Germany  *  :  and  thofe,  who  are 
honoured  with  your  nearer  friendfhip, 
know  that  you  can  fpeculate  as  well  as 
affi,  and  can  employ  your  pen  both  with 
Elegance  and  Inftruction. 

IT  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining 
to  your  Lordfhip  to  fee,  in  what  manner 
the  Preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great  ar 
ranged  his  Pupil's  Ideas,  fo  that  they 
might  not  caufe  confufion  for  want  of  ac 
curate  difrofition.  It  may  be  thought  alfo 
a  fact  worthy  of  your  notice,  that  he  be- 

*  The  Treaty  of  Warfaw^  negotiated  and  figned  by 
Lord  Hyde,  was  made  in  January,  1745;  that  of 
Drefden,  made  under  Lord  Hyde's  Mediation,  was 
figned  the  December  following.  By  this  laft  Treaty, 
not  only  the  Peace  of  Germany  was  reftored,  but  the 
Auftrlan  Netherlands ,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia'sTer- 
litories  were  in  confequence  of  it  preferved. 

z  came 
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came  acquainted  with  this  method  from     Ch.L, 
the  venerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unlefs  he 
drew  it  from  remoter  fources,  to   us  un 
known,  was,  perhaps,  himfelf  its  inventor 
and  original  teacher  (a). 

POETS  relate  that  VENUS  was  wedded 
to  VULCAN,  the  Goddefs  of  Beauty  to 
the  God  of  Deformity.  The  Tale,  as 
ibme  explain  it,  gives  a  double  reprefen- 
tation  of  Art ;  Vulcan  ihewing  us  t1q$ 
ProgreJJions  of  Art,  and  Venus  the  Comple 
tions.  The  Progrejjions,  fuch  as  the  hew- 

(a)  From  Pythagoras  it  paft  to  his  Difciples,  and 
among  others  to  Arcbytas,  who  wrote  upon  the  Subject 
in  the  Doric  Dialect,  the  Dial eel: generally  ufed  by  Py* 
tbagora^  and  his  Followers.  This  Treatife  of  Arcbytas, 
is  in  part  ftill  extant,  tho'  but  little  known,  large  Quo 
tations  out  of  it  being  inferted  by  Simplicius  into  that 
valuable,  but  rare  Book,  his  Commentaries  on  the  Predi- 
camentS)  from  which  many  of  them  are  transferred  into 
the  Notes  upon  the  difLr^nt  Chapters  of  this  Work. 

Fafrricius,  in  his  Bibliotbeca  Graca^  T.  i.  p.  394, 
mentions  a  Tra6t  upon  this  Subject,  publifhed  at  Venice 
an,  1571,  under  the  name  of  Arcbytas^  but  he  informs 
us  withal,  that  its  Authenticity  is  doubted,  becaufe  the 
above-mentioned  Quotations  from  Archytas^  made  by 
Simpticius,  are  not  to  be  found  there.  This  Tra&  I 
have  never  feen. 

B  4 
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ing  of  Stone,  the  grinding  of  Colours, 
the  fufion  of  Metals,  thefe  all  of  them 
are  laborious,  and  many  times  difguftful : 
the  Completions,  fuch  as  the  Temple,  the 
Palace,  the  Pidlure,  the  Statue,  thefe  all 
of  them  are  Beauties,  and  juftly  call  for 
admiration. 

Now  if  Logic  be  one  of  thofe  Arts, 
•yhich  help  to  improve  Human  Reafon, 
it  muft  neceflarily  be  an  Art  of  the  pro- 
grejjive  Character ;  an  Art  which,  not 
ending  with  itfelf,  has  a  view  to  fome- 
thing  farther.  If  then  in  the  following 
Speculations  it .  (hould  appear  dry  rather 
than  elegant,  fevere  rather  than  pleafing^ 
let  it  plead  by  way  of  defence  that,  tho* 
its  importance  may  be  great,  it  'partakes 
from  its  very  nature  (which  cannot  be 
changed)  more  of  the  deformed  God>  than 

of  the  beautiful  Goddefs. 

» 

THE  fubjed  commences  in  the  manner 
following : 

THE 
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THE  VULGAR  can  give  reafons  to  a     Ch.  I 
certain  degree  (d)9  and  can  examine  after    t     *~~ 
a   manner,    the    reafons  given    them   by 
others. — -And  what  is  this,  but  NATURAL 
LOGIC  ?    If   therefore   thefe   Efforts   of 
theirs  have  an  EfFe6l,  t  id  nothing  hap 
pen  without  a  Caufe,  this  Effeft  muft  of 
neceffity  be  derived  from    certain  Prin 
ciples, 

THE  Queftion  then  is,  What  thefe 
Principles  are  -,  for  if  thefe  can  be  once 
inveftigated,  and  then  knowingly  ap 
plied,  we  {hall  be  enabled  to  do  by  Ru/e, 
what  others  do  by  Hazard;  and  in  what 
we  do,  as  much  to  excell  the  unin- 


(d)   IlavTEj  ya§  psx.fi   Tivog   noi  eZsrafav  xoci 

aWhoytieQai  KM  xoiTrr/Qgtiv  !y%ejf»w.  Twv  f*s» 
ol  (AW  iiw  H.  T.  ?y.  Omnes  enlm  quadam  tenus 
et  exqulrere  etfuftinere  ration em^  et  defenders^  et  accu- 
fare  aggrediuntur.  At  ex  imperita  quldem  multitudme 
alii  temere^  &c,  Arift.  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap*  I.  See  alfc 
Vol.  the  firft  of  thefe  Works,  Trtatift  the  tbird^  in 
tht  Notts,  p.  286. 

ftrudeci 
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Ch.  I.     ftrufted  Reafoner,  as  a  difciplmed  Boxer* 
furpafles  an  untaught  Ruftic. 

Now  in  the  inveitigation  of  thefe  Prin 
ciples  we  are  firft  taught  to  obferve,  that 
every  Science  (as  Arithmetic,  Geometry, 
Mufic,  Aftronorny)  may  be  refolved  into 
it's  Theorems;  every  Theorem  into  it's 
Syllogifms}  every  Syllogifm  into  it's  Pro- 
pofitions  y  and  every  Propojitwn  into  c<sr«* 
l&mjimple,  or  Jingle  Terms. 

IF  this  be  "admitted,  it  is  not  difficult 
£0  (ee?  that,  in  order  to  know  Science,  a 
man  muft  know  firft  what  makes  a 
Theorem;  in  order  to  know  Theorems, 
he  mud  know  firft  what  makes  a  Syllpr 
gifm  j  in  order  to  know  Syllogifms,  he 
muft  know  firft  what  makes  Propofitions  ^ 
and  to  acquire  a  general  Knowledge  of 
thefe,  he  muft  firft  know  fimple  or  {ingle 
Terms,  fince  it  is  out  of  thefe  that  Pro 
pofitions  are  all  of  them  compounded. 


ANJJ 
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I 


AND  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  where     Ch.  I. 
thefe   feveral   Refolutions   end,  'tis  hence 
precifely  the  djfquifition  is  to  begin  (e)* 

Jt 


(e)  There  is  an  elegant  Simile,  taken  from  Archi- 
te&ure,  to  illuftrate  this  Speculation.  The  Quota 
tion  frgm  the  original  Author  (A/nmonius)  may  be. 
found  in  the  firft  Volume  of  thefe  Treatifes,  p.  271. 
to  which  a  Tranflation  is  there  fubjoined. 


S)    after    he  has   produced  his   Similitude,, 
applies  it  as  follows. 


yctg 


xv  xa    o 

(fincrl  tx^oc,   awrov, 


knv 


ElTTEtV 


THTS      TOV 


Tl 


ert 


at 


snv   o 
iwhonw 


TQV 


aveu   TWV 


||  uv  trvv- 
avw  TWV 


TUV      e    roixruv    hoyoov 
core  aveu  TS  yvwcu   rat; 
yap    rarwv 
O^TWV  ttai  ruv 
*&$   Ao~.     Ta    o's   ovo^cara,    KCU 

(puvSsv    otatfov  yog  TXTUV  <p®VY\  srt 
gorsgov  ise^t   TUV    &7rhuv    typvav    siTrew 

y    ncti  ytyvftau   TZTO  T^  wgaZsw    fy%fi» 
•aefi  ray  airway  (pwuv  sv  ra^   Ko- 
arw  isefi  ovo/vcarwvj  jceti  p^«rwv,   xoii  woo- 
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Ch.  L    It  rnuft  begin,  where  they  end,  that  is 
to  fay,  from  fimple  Terms;  becaufe,  if 

it 


T« 

8TW 


v  TO^S    >ri£0i$      va^o/Twc.        vrava  sv  TO 


//^  Philofopber  does  :  being  billing  to  form  a  Demw- 
Jlration,  be  fays  to  blmfelf^  I  am  willing  to  fpeak  con 
cerning  Demonflration.  But,  in  as  ?nucb  as  Demon- 
Jl  ration  is  a  Scientific  Syllogifm-y  it  is  impojjlble  to  fay 
any  thing  concerning  ity  without  firfl  faying  what  is 
a  Syllogifm  ;  nor  can  we  learn  what  is  fimply  a  Syllo- 
gifrriy  without  having  firft  learnt  what  is  a  Proposition  ; 
for  Proportions  are  certain  Sentences  ;  and  It  is  a  Col- 
lecJion  of  fuch  Sentences  that  forms  a  Syllogifm  :  fo  that 
without  knowing  Proportions*)  it  is  Impoffible  to  learn 
what  is  a  Syllogifm,  becaufe  It  is  out  of  thefe  that  a  Syl-> 
Jogifm  is  compounded.  Farther  than  this^  it  is  impojjlble 
to  know  a  Propofition^  without  knowing  Nouns  and 
forks,  cut  of  which  is  compofed  every  Species  of  Sen 
tence  y  or  to  know  Nouns  and  fcrbs  without  knowing 
Sounds  articulate,  or  fimple  Words,  in  as  much  as  each 
cf  thefe  is  a  Sound  articulate,  having  a  Meaning^  It 
is  necejjary  therefore  in  the  frjt  place  to  fay  fometbing 
concerning  fimple  Words. 

Here  then  ends  the  "Theory,  and  it  is  this,  which  bt- 
comes  the  Beginning  of  the  Praclice,  (that  is,  from  this 
laft  part  the  Theory  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.) 

firft 
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it  were  to  begin  fooner,  it  would  begin    Ch.  I, 
in  the  middle ;  and  beCaufe  if  the  Re/o- 
lutions    did   not   flop    fomewhere,    there 
could  be  no  beginning  at  all. 

Now  as  to  the  Subjeft,  whence  the 
Difquifition  is  to  begin  (I  mean  the  Con 
templation  of  Simple  Terms J  'tis  obvious  it 
mufl  be  widely  different  from  the  feve- 
ral  Subjects  that  precede  it.  The  pfe- 
ceding  Subjefts,  fuch  as  Theorems,  Syl*- 
logifms,  Propofitions,  may  all  of  ihern 

Firjl  therefore  (with  a  view  to  the  pra&ical  Part) 
he  differ ts  concerning  Jimple  articulate  Sounds  in  bis  PRE 
DICAMENTS  :  after  that,  concerning  Nouns  and  F'erbsy 
and  PropofitionS)  in  his  Treatife  concerning  INTERPRE 
TATION  :  then,  concerning  Syllogifm^  fimplyfo  called?  in 
his  FIRST  ANALYTICS  :  and  finally?  concerning  De- 
monftration?  in  his  LATTER  ANALYTICS.  And  here  is 
the  End  of  the  Prattice,  which  End  (as  we  have  fhewn 
above)  was  the  Beginning  of  the  Theory*  Amman.  In 
Preedic.  p.  1 6.  ecL  8vo. 

We  have  made  this  large  Extraft  from  Ammonlus? 
not  only  as  it  fully  explains  the  Subject  of  this  Trea- 
tife,  but  as  it  gives  a  concife,  and  yet  an  elegant  View 
of  that  celebrated  Work  of  Arlftotle?  his  ORGANON, 
and  of  that  juft  and  accurate  Order  in  which  its  feveral 
Parts  ftand  arranged. 

be 
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Ch.  I.  be  refohed,  bccaufe  they  are  all  of  them 
compound :  But  'Terms  cannot  be  rejohed, 
becaufe  they  are  Jimple  or  Jingle.  The 
moft  we  can  do,  as  their  Multitude  is 
large,  is  to  feek  after  fome  Method,  by 
which  they  may  be  clafTed  or  arranged; 
and  if  different  Methods  of  Arrangement 
occur,  then  to  adopt  out  of  the  feveral 
that,  which  appears  to  be  the  bejt. 

IT  being  therefore  adjufted,yr0#z  what 
Subjeff  we  are  to  begin   (namely,  from 
Jimple  or  Jingle  "Terms)   and   after   what 
Manner  we   are    to   begin    (namely,    by 
clajjing    or   arranging   them)     a    farther 
Queftion  occurs  before  we  proceed,  and 
that  is,  What  is  it,  that  thefe  Therms  repre-* 
fent? 

THERE  feem  but  three  Claffes  poffible, 
'and  thefe   three   are  either  WORDS — or 
IDEAS — or  THINGS,  that  is  to  fay,  Indi 
viduals. 

Now 
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Now  they  cannot  reprefent  merely  Ch.  I. 
Words,  for  then  the  Treatife  would  be 
Grammatical — nor  yet  merely  Ideas,  for 
then  the  Treatife  would  be  Metaphyjical 
— nor  yet  merely  "Things  or  Individuals^ 
for  then  the  Treatife  would  be  PhyJicaL 

How  then  fhall  we  decide  ? — Shall  we 
deny  that  Jimple  Terms  reprefent  any  one 
of  thefe  ?  Or  fhall  we  rather  affiime 
the  contrary,  and  fay  they  reprefent  them 
all  ? — If  fo,  and  this  be,  as  it  will  ap 
pear,  the  more  plaujible  Hypothecs,  we 
may  affirm  of  Jimple  Terms  (the  Subjed 
of  this  Inquiry)  that  they  are  WORDS 
reprefenting  THINGS,  through  the  Medium 
of  our  IDEAS  (f). 

THAT 

(f)  Ammomus,  in  his  excellent  Commentary  upon 
thefe  Predicaments  of  Ariftotle,  informs  us  there  were 
different  Sentiments  of  different  Philofophers  as  to 
the  Subject,  concerning  which  thefe  Predicaments 
were  converfant.  Some,  as  Alexander  of  Aphrodlfeum^ 
confined  them  wholly  to  fFinls :  others,  as  Eitfta- 
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Ch.  I.  THAT  this  in  fa6t  is  their  CharafterV 
may  appear  from  the  many  Logical,  Me* 
taphyficaly  and  Phyjical  Theorems,  and 
to  diefe  (as  Man  is  a  Part  of  Nature) 
we  may  add  alfo  Ethical  Speculations, 
which  are  occafionally  interfperfed  in  the 

courfe  of  this  Inquiry  (g). 

BUT 


thius,  wholly  to  Things  :  a  third  fet,  of  which  was  Par- 
phyry,  wholly  to  our  Thoughts  or  Ideas.  Ammonium  ap 
pears  to  have  fuppofed  that  they  all  erred,  and  that, 
not  fo  much  in  the  refpedive  Subjeas  they  adopted, 
as  in  the  reftriaion  or  limitation  to  one  Subject  only. 
For  this  reafon  he  immediately  fubjoins— - 

O<  $k  &fiCcrff99  riytfltf)  uv  u$  lr»  *«* 

Iriv  UVTU  o 


(puvuv  /Ltovwv,    BTE  wf£t  ^a^arav  /xovwv,    a      gr<v 


(e,  who  fpeak  more  accurately 
<f  which  number  lamblichus  is  one,  fay  that  Arlflotle 
difcourfes  not  upon  Ideas  alone,  nor  upon  Words  aloney 
nor  upon  Things  aloney  but  that  the  SCOPE  or  END 
tf  his  Categories,  is,  CONCERNING  WORDS,  SIGNI 
FYING  THINGS,  THRO*  THE  MEDIUM  OF  OUR 
THOUGHTS  OR  IDEAS.  Ammon.  mPradicam.  p.  14. 
6.  ed.  8vo. 

(g)    Thus  Boethius Htsc  quoque  nobis  de  decem 

Prmdu-amentis  infpe.tfioy  ft  in  Phyftca  Arijiotelis  Doftrina* 

ft 
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BUT    to   return    to    our   fubjeft,    the     Ch.  I. 
Contemplation  of  Simple  Terms. 

As  they  appear  to  be  Words,  and  not 
only  Words,  but  Words  which  repre- 
fent  Things  through  the  medium  of  our 
Ideas,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
ferve  fomething  upon  the  feveral  Objeds 


ft  in  Mora  Us  Philofophits  Cognitions  perutilis  ejl ;  quod 
per  fingula  currentibus  magis  liquebit.  Boeth.  in  Cat. 
p.  113.  Edit.fiLBaftl. 

Ammonium  fpeaks  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  fuller  and 
more  general  terms "On   5e   xfaifMv   In   ri    ft£- 

hlW  Slf   T£  TO    SsttpfllXOV  <pD>070(plX<;    //££>©-,    KIM.     TO    TTfaXTMOV} 

I*  ruv  Vfoet^ifJtsvm  tifaov,  skeg  KM  Trjv  «7ro5ej|<v,  Y\V  sosi- 
avzv  ruv  anXuv  pwv&Jv  s«  iVi  yvwixt,  HOI  on  Txtfi  TUV 
aha}j.€av£Ly  £.1$  a  T«  ovra  fRtxvrcx,  ^oupeirat — — 
that  the  Book  is  ufeful  both  to  the  fpeculative  Part  of 
Pbilofophy\  and  the  Practical)  is  evident  from  what 
has  beenfaid-y  if  it  be  true  both  that  Demonftration^  as 
we  have  /hewn^  cannot  be  known  without  fimple  Words^ 
and  that  THE  BOOK  ALSO  TREATS  CONCERNING 

THOSE    COMMON    CHARACTERS     OR    ATTRIBUTES, 
INTO  WHICH  ALL    BEINGS  ARE    DIVIDED.       AmmOH* 

in  Prcsd.  p.  16.     Edit.  Venet.     8vo. 

C  thus 
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Ch.  I.  thus  reprefented,  and  that  with  refpe£ 
both  to  their  Nature,  and  to  their  Multi 
tude. 

As  to  their  Nature  (without  being  too 
philofophically  minute),  'tis  enough  to 
obferve,  that  fome  of  them  are  fenfible 
Objcfts,  and  fome  of  them  are  intelli 
gible — that  the  fenjible  are  perceived  by 
our  feveral  Senfes,  and  make  up  the 
Tribe  of  external  Individuals — that  the  in 
telligible  are  more  immediately  our  own, 
and  arife  within  us,  when  the  Mind,  by 
marking  what  is  common  to  many  Indivi 
duals,  forms  to  itfelf  a  Species ;  or,  when 
by  marking  what  is  common  to  many  Spe 
cies,  it  forms  to  itfelf  a  Genus. 

NOR  are  thefe  mental  Productions  the 
mere   efforts   of  Art,   the   ingenious   in 
ventions   of  Human   Sagacity,    but,    un 
der   the    original  guidance  of  pure  Na 
ture,  even   Children  in   their  early  days 
fpontaneoujly  fajhion   them,    and  fponta- 
I  neoujly 
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'neoufly  refer  them  to  Individuals,   as  they    Ch.  I, 
occur,    faying  of  this    Individual,     'tis   a 
Horfe;  of  another,  'tis  a  Dog;  of  a  third, 
'tis  a  Sparrow  .(b). 

IF  from  the  Nature  of  thefe  Objects 
(which  we>  have  now  fuppofed  to  be  ei 
ther  fenfible  or  intelligible)  we  pafs  to 
their  Multitude,  we  {hall  find  the  Ge 
nera  to  be  fewer  than  the  Species,  and 
that  from  this  plain  reafon,  becaufe  many 
Species  are  included  within  one  Genus. 
We  {hall  find  alfo  the  Species  to  be 
fewer  than  the  Individuals,  and  that  by 
parity  of  reafon,  becaufe  many  Individu 
als  are  included  within  one  Species.  But 
as  for  Individuals  themfelves,  thefe  we 


(h)  See  Hermes,  B.  III.  c.  iv.  where  the  Doc 
trine  of  general  or  univerfal  Ideas  is  difcuft  more 
largely. 

See  alfo  the  'Eurtzyuyy,  or  Introduction  of  Porphyry, 
where  the  Subject  of  Genus  and  Species  is  treated  in  a 
perfpicuous  and  eafy  method.  This  Tract  is  ufually 
prefixt  to  Arijlotlis  Logic. 

C  2  thall 
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Ch.  I.  fhall  find  to  be  truly  infinite  j  and  not  only 
infinite,  but  changing  every  moment,  as 
the  old  are  inceflantly  perifhing,  the  new 
inceflantly  arifing. 

YET  'tis  thefe  that  compofe  that  Uni- 
<uerfe,  in  which  we  exift  -9  and  without 
knowing  fomething  of  thefe,  we  may  be 
confidered  as  living,  like  the  Cimmerians^ 
in  Homer  y 


KOI 


Cover,  d  with  mift  and  cloud. 

IF,  therefore,  all  Science  be  fomething 
definite  and  Jleady  (for  without  this  cha- 
racler  it  would  not  merit  the  name),  how 
can  it  poffibly  bear  relation  to  fuch  a 
Multitude  as  this,  a  multitude  in  charader 
fo  truly  contrary  to  it's  own,  a  multitude 
every  where  fleeting,  every  where  infinite 
and  'vague?  How  indeed  Ihould  the 


A.  15. 

fleeting 
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fleeting  be  known  fteadily  ;  or  how  fhould     Ch.  I. 
the  vague  and  infinite  (i)  be  known 
nitely  ? 


(i)  INFINITORUM  NULLA  COGNITIO  EST;  infi- 
nlta  namque  ammo  comprehend!  nequeunt ;  quod  autem 
ratione  mentis  circumdari  nonpotefly  nullius  Scientist?  fine 
concludltur :  quare  INFINITORUM  SCIENTIA  NULLA 
EST._  Borth.  in  Prad.  p.  1 13.  Edit,  Baf. 

Such  was  the  doftrine  of  Boethius^  who,  accord 
ing  to  the  pra&ice  of  the  age,  in  which  he  lived, 
united  the  Platonic  and  the  Peripatetic  Philofophies. 
But  Arijlotle  himfelf  taught  the  fame  do6lrine  many 
centuries  before. 

E/  oy  TO  f/,lv  a,7T£ifoV)  Y\  xTTSi^QV,   ayvttTOVj   TO  ply  Kara  TO 
'E\rl9l&-   YI  (j.'zyzQ@-  aTTEtfov,   ayvurov  KOVQV  rr   TO  3g  KCX.T 
a 5©-  dtTreifovj   uyvnrov.'sitoQv  TI'  TWV  0s*  a^xfiv  aTreiguv  zv& 
HSil   xxra  wAwS^-    KM  KXT'   eI5^-,    aovvxrw  sldevM  ?a  I* 
TUTUV.  aT^  yap  trtsveu  TO  fuvfarav  vTTo^a^avo^sv^  orav  «2w- 

fJ,£V    Eft    TMUV     «^i     WOW    |f/V.        ^T£/?.     Pbjf.     1.     i.    p.     1 2. 

Edit.,Sylb.  If  therefore  INFINITE,  confidered  as  infi 
nite,  be  UNKNOWABLE,  then  that  which  is  infinite  in 
Multitude  or  Magnitude  is  unknowable  as  to  QUAN 
TITY,  and  that  which  is  infinite  in  Form  is  unknow 
able  as  to  QUALITY.  But  the  Principles  being  infi 
nite  both  in  Multitude  and  in  Quality^  'tis  impoffible 
to  knoiv  the  Beings  derived  out  of  them.  For  then  'tis 
we  conceive  that  WE  KNOW  ANY  BEING  COMPOSITE, 
when  we  know  out  of  WHAT  Things^  and  HOW  MANY 
Things  it  is  compounded. 

c  3  AS 
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Ch.  I.  As  this  can  hardly  be  fuppofed,  'tis 
for  this  reafon  that  LOGIC,  which  is 
juftly  called  THE  ORGAN  (/£),•  or  IN 
STRUMENT  of  the  Sciences,  has  for  it's 
jirft  Employment  to  reduce  Infinitude  •>  and 
this  it  does  by  eftablifhing  certain  defi 
nitive  ARRANGEMENTS,  or  CLASSES,  to 


(k)  The  Stoics  held  Logic  to  be  a  P.art  of  Philofo- 
phy  ;  the  Peripatetics  held  it  no  more  than  an  OR 
GAN,  or  INSTRUMENT  ;  Plato  held  it  to  be  both,  as 
well  a  Part  as  an  Organ.  His  Reafoning,  according 
to  Ammonius  was,  as  follows.  Ka9a7reg  yccp  $n<riv  o 
3flTOf,  6  jU£i>  /METWV,  o  $s  /uETa/AEy©-,  xai  o  ply  (WE- 
in  T 


n  T> 

In  TW;  fatypojpit&l  At  the  ®>uart,  fa^s  he,  iV 
^  one  that  which  meafures,  the  other  that  which 
is  measured  ;  and  as  -that,  which  meafure^  is  the  Organ 
of  Menfuraticn  ;  that^  which  is  meafured^  the  Part  of 
feme  while  or  intire  fluid  :  in  like  Manner  alfo  Logic^ 
when  taken  apart  from  things^  is  an  Organ  of  Philo- 
fophy  j  -when  connected  with  t}nm^  is  a  Part  of  Philo- 
fophy. 

Thus  Ammonius  on  the  Categories,  p.  8.  where  we 
may  find  alfo  the  reafonings  both  of  the  Stoics  and 
the  Peripatetics. 

fomc 
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fonie  of  which  all  Particulars  may  be  re-    Ch.  L 
ferred,   however  numerous,   however  di-    ^"*~— 
verfified,    the  paft,  the  prefent,  the  fu 
ture,  all  alike. 

AND  thus  we  return  to  Clajpng  and 
Arranging,  the  Procefs  already  fuggefted 
to  be  the  proper  one. 

IT  remains  to  inquire,  whether  there 
are  more  Methods  of  Arrangement  than 
one  ;  and,  if  more,  then,  from  among  them, 
which  method  we  ought  to  prefer. 

BUT  this  will  be  the  Subjefl:  of  the 
following  Chapter. 


C4 
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CHAP.      II. 

A  Method  of  Arrangement  propofed — re-* 
jetted,  and  why— another  Method  pro 
pofed — adopted,  and  'why — General  Re- 
mar  fa — Plan  of  the  Whole. 

Ch.  II.  :/^\NE  Method  of  Arrangement  is  as 
V^>^  follows : 
y/nsiiryner^  arytl  tti3j;j  <*^*^  Vt!o>-'-'  ?-3i  n 

THE  Multitude  of  Ideas  treafured  up 
in  the  human  Mind,  and  which,  bear 
ing  reference  to  Things,  are  exprefled  by 
Words,*  may  be  arranged  and  circum- 
fcribed.  under  the  following  characters. 
They  all  denote  either  SUBSTANCE  or 
ATTRIBUTE — and  Subftance  and  Attri 
bute  may  be  each  of  them  modified  un 
der  the  different  characters  of  UNIVER 
SAL  and  PARTICULAR,  as  beft  befits  the 
Purpofes  of  Reafoning  and  Science.  Thus 
Man  is  an  univerfal  Subftance ;  Alexander, 

a  parti- 
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a  particular  One ;  Valour,  an  univerfal  At^    Ch.  II, 
tribute;  the  Valour  of  Alexander,  a  par-' 
tkular  One. 

AND  hence  there  arifes  a  QUADRUPLE 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  TERMS  ;  an  Ar 
rangement  of  them  into  SUBSTANCE 
UNIVERSAL,  and  SUBSTANCE  PARTI 
CULAR;  into  ATTRIBUTE  UNIVERSAL, 
and  ATTRIBUTE  PARTICULAR,  to  fome 
one  of  which  FOUR  not  only  our  Words 
and  our  Ideas,  but  the  innumerable  Tribe 
of  Individuals  may  all  of  them  be  re 
duced  (a). 

A  LARGE 

(a)  This  method  may  be  found  in  the  beginning  of 
Ariftotle's  Predicaments^  before  he  comes  to  the  actual 
enumeration  of  the  Predicaments  themfelves. 

See  Arijlot.  Prtedic.  p.  23.  Edit.  Sylb.  Tuv  ovlav  ra 
/txEV  xaff  vvrMteipsvit  x.  r.  A. 

The  Stagirlte^  in  giving  this  quadruple  Arrange 
ment,  explains  himfelf  not  by  Namesy  but  by  Defcrip- 
tions.    Subftance  unlverfal  he  defcribes,  as  follows 
xaff  uTroKsipsvit  TJVOJ  Ae^erat,   ev  VTXdtsijASW   3*  a^£v/  In— 
Attribute  particular,  sv  vTroxsipwu  psv  sri,  va 
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Ch.  II.  A  LARGE  Reduction  this,  yet  a  Re 
duction  which  may  poffibly  lead  us  into 
another  Extreme,  by  rendering  that  Mul 
titude,  which  we  would  confine,  too  li 
mited,  too  abridged.  Suppofe,  therefore, 
we  were  to  inquire  whether  this  Reduc 
tion  might  not  be  enlarged,  and  a  fecond 
and  more  perfeff  Method  than  the  laft  be 
eftablifhed. 

THE  World,  as  we  fee,  is  filled  with 
various  SUBSTANCES.  Each  of  thefe 
poflefles  it's  proper  Attributes,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  encompaffed  with  certain 


as  sSboj  *brnu**4ttrfhttt  general,  HO£ 

xai  ev  fo&*8ftS9U  Eriv—Subftances  particular, 

iV     8TE  KCtff  i 


Thofe,  who  would  fee  an  explanation  of  thofe  fe- 
veral  Deferiptions,  and  why  Artfloth  prefers  them  to 
their  peculiar  Names,  may  confult  his  Greek  Com 
mentator,  Ammonius*  and  his  Latin  one,  Boethius, 
who  are  both  of  them  copious  and  accurate  upon  the 
fubjea. 

Circum- 
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Circumftantials.  Not  to  fpeafe.  pf  intelli- 
gible  Subftances  (which  belong  rather  to 
Metapbyjics},  natural  Subftances  appear 
all  to  be  extended ;  nor  that  fimply,  but 
under  a  certain  external  Figure^  and  in 
ternal  Organization.  A  Lion  and  an  Oak 
agree,  as  they  are  both  extended;  yet 
have  they  each  a  Figure,  and  Organiza 
tion  peculiar.  A  living  Lion  and  a  brazen 
Lion  may  have  the  fame  external  Figure, 
but  'within  there  is  a  wide  Difference 
from  the  poffejjion  of  Organization  on  one 
fide,  and  the  'want  of  it  on  the  other. 
If  then  we  call  the  Attribute  of  Ex- 
tenfion  QUANTITY,  that  of  Figure  and 
Organization  QUALITY,  we  may  fet 
down  thefe  £wq  (I  mean  Quantity  and 
Quality)  as  the  two  great  effential  Attri 
butes  belonging  to  every  Subftance,  wher- 
ther  natural  or  artificial. 

AGAIN,  every  Subftance,  whether  na 
tural  or   artificial,   either   from    Will  or 
from  Appetite,  or,  where  thefe  are  want 
ing, 
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Ch.  II.  ing,  from  fuch  lower  Caufes  as  it's  jFV- 
gure.  or  mere  Quantity,  has  (in  an  en 
larged  ufe  of  the  Words)  a  Power  to 
aff.  Thus  'tis  through  Will,  that  Men 
ftudy ;  through  Appetite,  that  Brutes  eat ; 
through  its  Figure,  that  the  Clock  goes  ; 
and  through  its  Quantity,  that  the  Stone 
defcends.  Nor  are  they  only  thus  ca 
pable  of  attingt  but  alfo  of  being  atted 
upon,  and  that  too  each  of  them,  ac^- 
cording  to  its  refpecftive  Character.  The 
Mind  is  acted  upon  by  'truth,  the  Ap^ 
petite  by  Pleafure,  the  Clock  by  a  Spring, 
and  the  Stone  by  Gravitation.  Thus  then, 
befides  Quantity  and  Quality,  we  have 
found  two  other  Attributes,  common  to 
all  Subftances,  and  thefe  are,  ACTION  and 
PASSION. 
0 

AGAIN,  it  often  happens  when  Sub- 
fiances  are  not  prejent  to  us,  that  we  are 
defirous  to  know,  when  and  where  they 
exiPced,  When,  we  afk,  lived  Hom?r  ? 
Where,  we  alk,  flood  the  antient  Mem 
phis  ? 
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phis  ? — In  the  anfwer  to  thefe  Queftions  Ch.  II* 
we  learn  the  Time  and  Place,  which  cir-* 
cumfcribed  the  exiftence  of  thefe  Beings, 
Now  as  all  fenfible  Subftances  are  cir- 
cumfcribed  after  thefe  manners,  hence 
we  may  confider  the  WHEN,  and  the 
WHERE,  as  two  Circumftantiahy  that  in- 
ieparably  attend  them.  And  thus  have 
we  added  two  more  Attributes  to  the 
number  already  eflablifhed. 

FARTHER  ftill,  in  contemplating  where 
things  exift,  we  are  often  led  to  confider 
their  Pofaion,  and  that  more  efpecially 
in  living  Subftances  poffeffing  the  Power 
of  Self -Motion.  There  is  a  manifeft 
difference  between  reclining  z^&  fating*, 
between  fating  and  Jlanding ;  and  there 
are  other  Circumftances  of  Pofaion,  which 
extend  to  all  Subftances  whatever.  And 
thus  muft  POSITION  or  SITUATION 
be  fubjoined  as  another  different  Attri 
bute* 


ADD 
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Ch.  II.  ADD  to  this,  when  Subftances  are  fa~ 
perinduced  upon  Subflances,  we  confider 
them  under  the  character  of  Cloathing  or 
HABIT.  Thus  in  the  ft  rift  fenfe  of  the 
word,  the  Glove,  covering  our  hand* 
the  Shoe  our  foot,  the  Coat  our  Body* 
are  fo  many  Species  of  Habit.  By  a 
more  diftant  Analogy  the  Corn  may  be 
faid  to  cloath  the  fields,  the  Woods  to 
death  the  Mountains  ;  and  by  an  Ana 
logy  ftill  more  remote  than  that*  the 
Sciences  and  Virtues  to  be  Habits,  that 
cloath  the  Mind. 

LAST  of  all,  in  the  variety  of  co-exift- 
ing  Subftances  and  Attributes,  there  are 
many  wbofe  very  Exigence  infers  the  Ex± 
iftence  of  fame  other.  Thus  in  Subftances^ 
the  Exiftence  of  Son  infers  that  of  Fa 
ther  ;  of  Servant,  that  of  Mafter :  in 
Quantity -,  the  Exiftence  of  greater  infers 
that  of  lefs  $  in  Pojition,  above  infers  be~ 
low  ;  and  in  the  time  When,  fubfequent 

has 
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has   a   neceflary   refpect   to   prior.     'Tis    Ch.  IL 
when  we  view  things  in  thefe  mutual  De 
pendencies,   in  thefe   reciprocal  Inferences, 
that  we  difcover  another  Attribute,  the 
Attribute  ^RELATION. 

AND  thus  inftead  of  confining  our-* 
felves  to  the  fimple  Divifion  of  SUB 
STANCE  and  ATTRIBUTE,  we  have  di 
vided  ATTRIBUTE  itfelf  into  NINE  di- 
ftincT:  forts  ;  fome  of  which  we  have 
confidered  as  ejjential,  others  as  circum- 
Jlantial,  and  thus  made  upon  the  whole 
(by  fetting  Subftance  at  their  Head)  TEN 

COMPREHENSIVE  AND  UNIVERSAL  GE 
NERA,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Greek 
name,  CATEGORIES;  with  reference  to 
their  Latin  name,  PREDICAMENTS  ;  and 
ftyled  in  the  Title  of  this  Work,  PHILO 
SOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS  (b).  When 

enume- 

(b)  The  Antients  gave  to  thefe  ARRANGEMENTS 
different  Names,  and  made  alfo  the  Number  of  them 
different.  Some,  as  Arcbytas^  called  them 
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Ch.  II.   enumerated  (c),  their  feveral  Names  ard 
in  order,   as  they  follow:    SUBSTANCE, 

QUA- 

totoiy  univerfal  Denominations;  others,  as  <%uintilian9 
Elementa,  Elements  ;  others,  as  Ariftotle,  ff^^cvra 
xaryyofiasy  Figures,  or  Forms  of  Predication  ;  xaTjjyo- 
$iai,  Predicaments  ^  JEW  yivMujaia,  the  moft  general 
or  comprchenfive  Genera,  TO,  mguTa  ylvn,  the  primary 
'Genera.  They  differed  alfo  as  to  their  Number. 
Some  made  them  two,  Subject  and  Accident,  or  (which 
is  the  fame)  Sub/tame  and  Attribute  ;  others  made 
them  three,  dividing  Accidents  into  the  inherent  and 
circumftantial\  the  Stoics  held  them  to  be  four,  uTrd- 
XEi(j.Eva,  woia,  wus  £Xom*J  vw  *&&  Ti  ^^  EXOfTa,  Sub- 
jefts,  things  diftinguijhed  by  Qualities,  diflinguifoed  by 
being  peculiarly  circumftanced  within  themfelves,  diftin- 
guijhed  by  being  fo  with  reference  to  fomething  elfe  ; 
Plato  faid  they  werejfo<r,  acr/a,  tyanvtify  rreptmjj,  xlvwi/; 
xai  racrij,  Subftance,  Identity,  Diverfity,  Motion,  Rejl  ; 
others  made  feven  ;  laftly,  the  Pythagoreans  and  Peri 
patetics,  maintained  the  Number  ufually  adopted,  that 
is  to  fay,  thofe  ten,  which  make  the  Subje6l  of  this 
Treatife. 

See  Ariftot.  Pradic.  p.  24,  et  Metaphyf.  p.  79,  1  00, 
.104,  &c.  Edit.  Sylburg.    ^uintil.  /.  iii.  c.  6.    Amman. 
in  Pradicam.  p.  1  6,  17,  &c.     Edit.  Venet.  8vo.   1545. 
Simplic.   in   Prxdicam.    p.  16.      ^  ^/V.    5^/77.   FoL 
* 


As  Words,  by  fignirying  Things,   through  the  Me 
dium  of  our  Ideas,  are  eflential  to  Logic,  and  are  the 

Mate- 
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QUALITY,QUANTITY,RELATION,AC-   Ch.  IL 
TION,  PASSION,  WHEN,  WHERE,  POSI 
TION,  and  HABIT. 

As  each  of  thefe  ten  Predicaments  has 
it's  fubordinate  diftindtions,  the  Bafis  of 
our  Knowlege  will  be  now  fo  amply 
widened,  that  we  fhall  find  Space  fuffi- 
cient,  on  which  to  build,  be  our  Plan 
diverfified,  and  extenfive,  as  it  may. 

WE  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter 
without  obferving,  that  the  dodrine  of 
thefe  CATEGORIES,  thefe  PREDICA 
MENTS,  thefe  PRIMARY  GENERA,  or 

Materials  of  every  Propofition,  the  prefent  Work  may 
be  called  Logical.  But  as  the  Speculations  extend  to 
PhyficS)  to  Ethics^  and  even  to  the  Flrjl  Pbilofopby3 
they  become  for  that  reafon  fomething  more  than  Logi- 
<:#/,  and  have  been  called,  with  a  view  to  this  their 
comprebenjive  Character,  not  Logical,  but  PHJLOSQ-. 
PHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 


(c)  T&v   xatTa,    (iwefAtav    {rvpTrhOMv     AE/O/XE^V, 
nrct  KU-IO.V  fwuxfvstj   y  'zzrocrov,   ri  'swov,  y  nsfy  rr,  y\ 


p.    24.    Edit.   Sylb,      The   paiFage   needs  no 
tranflation,  than  what  appears  in  the  Text, 

D  PHJJ.Q. 


•• 
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Ch.  II.   PHILOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS,  is  a 
valuable,  a  copious,  and  a  fublime  the 
ory  ;  a  theory,   which,  when  well  under- 
flood,  leads  by  Analogy  from  things  fen~ 
fible  to  things  intelligible ;  from  Effect  to 
Caufe  \    from  that  which   is  paj/ive,   un 
intelligent,  and  fubordinate,  to  that  which 
is  atftve,  intelligent,  and  Jupreme  ;  a  The 
ory,  which  prepares  us  not  only  to  fludy 
every    thing    elfe   with     advantage,    but 
makes  us  knowing  withal  in  one  refped:, 
where  particular  ftudies  are  fare   to  fail ; 
knowing  in  the  relative  value  of  things, 
when  compared  one  to  another ;  and  mo- 
deft,    of  courfe,  in   the   eftimate  of  our 
own  accomplishments  *. 

THIS  is  in  fact  the  necejfary  confe- 
quence  of  being  fhewn  to  what  Portion 
of  Being  every  drt  or  Science  belongs,  and 
how  limited  that  Portion,  when  compared 
to  what  remains.  The  want  of  this  ge- 


*  See  the  lad  Chapter  of  this  Treatife,  p.  462,  463. 

neral 
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neral  knowlege    leads    to   an    effect   the    Ch.  IT. 
very  reverfe;  fo  that  men,  who    poflefs   ^-v"^ 
it  not,  though  profoundly  knowing  in  a 
Jingle  Art  or  a  Jingle  Science,  are  too  of 
ten  carried  by  fuch  partial  Knowlege  to 
a  blameable  Arrogance,  as   if  the  reft  of 
mankind    were    bufied  m  purfitits  of  no 
value,   and  tbemfeives  the  monopolizers  of 
Wifdom  and  of  'Truth. — But  this  by   the 
way. 

THE  dijlintt  difcuffion  of  each  one  of 
thefe  Categories,  Predicaments,  Arrange 
ments,  or  Genera,  will  become  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  following  Chapters ;  which 
difcuffion,  joined  to  what  has  been  al 
ready  premifed,  as  well  as  to  fuch  future 
inquiries,  as  fhall  naturally  arifc  in  con- 
fequence,  will  include  all  we  have  to  of 
fer  upon  this  intereftingfubjeft  (d). 

As 


(d)  The    Greek  Logicians  divided  their   fpecula- 
tions  on'  this  fubjeft   into   three   r^uara,    or   Sec 
tions,  calling  the  firft  Se&ion,  TO  <&$  TUV  xa-myofiwv; 
D  2  the 
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Ch.  II.  As  for  PROPOSITIONS,  which  have 
for  their  materials  the  Jimple  Terms,  here 
enumerated ;  and  for  SYLLOGISMS,  which 
have  for  their  materials  the  feveral  Spe 
cies  of  Proportions;  both  thefe  naturally 
make  fubfequent  and  diftinct  Parts  of  LO 
GIC,  and  muft  therefore  be  configned  to 
fome  future  Speculation. 

IF  we  go  back  farther,   and  recur  to 
theorems  of  Science  9  or  to  Sciences  them- 

the   fecond,    TO   <aepi  auruv  xaryyofiav ;    the  third,  TO 
HETCC  ras  Hcftnyofas.     Ammon*  in  Pr&dic.  p.  146. 

The  Latins,  adhering  to  the  fame  Divifion,  coined 
new  names,  Ante-pradicamenta^  or  Pra-prtzdicamenta', 
Pr&dicamenta',  and  Poft-pradicamenta.  Sanderfon^  p. 
22>  5J5  55'  Edit.  Oxon.  1672. 

In  the  prefent  Work,  the  firft  Section  begins  from 
Chapter  the  firft ;  the  fecond  Section,  from  Chapter 
the  third;  the  third  Section,  from  Chapter  the  fif 
teenth.  Of  thefe  Se&ions,  the  fecond  (which  dif- 
cufles  the  Predicaments,  or  Philofophical  Arrange 
ments)  makes  the  real  and  ejjential  part  of  the  Specu 
lation  :  the  firft  and  third  Se&ions  are  only  fubfervient 
to  itj  the  firft  to  prepare,  the  third  to  explain. 

5  felves, 
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felves,  thefe  will  be  found  not  properly  Ch.  II. 
Parts  of  Logic,  but  works  of  a  different 
and  higher  chara&er  ;  works,  where  Lo 
gic  ferves  the  Philofopher  for  an  Injtru- 
ment  or  Organ*  as  the  Chizzel  ferves  the 
Statuary,  the  Pencil  ferves  the  Painter. 

AT  prefent  we  are  to  proceed  to  the 
Speculation  concerning  SUBSTANCE. 
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CHAP.      III. 

Concerning  SUBSTANCE  natural — bo  w  con  - 
tinned,  or  carried  on — Principles  of  this 
Continuation,  two — increafed  to  three 
•—reduced  again  to  two — tbefe  laji  two* 
Form-  and  a  Subject,  or  rather  Form  and 
*  -  Matter. 

Ch  III    '  I  ^  O  explain  how  natural  SUBSTANCES 
JL      originally  began,  is  a  talk  too  ar 
duous  for  unaffifted  Philofophy.     But  to 
inquire   after  what   manner,  when   once 
begun,    they   have    been   continue^   is   a 
work    better  fuited    to  Human   abilities ; 
becaufe  to  a  portion  of  this  Continuity 
we   are  perjonally  prefent,   nay  within   it 
we  ourfelves  are  all  included,  as  fo  many 
parts. 

Now   as    to   the    manner,    in   which 
fubfifts    the    Continuity   of  natural    Sub- 

fiances. 
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ftances,    and  as   to   the   Caufes    (a)   by   Ch.III. 
which    that    Continuity   is     maintained ; 
there  is  no  one,  it  is  probable,  who  ima 
gines  every  Birth,   every  recent  Produc-  % 
tion,   that  daily  happens  in  the   Univerfe, 
to    be    an    abfolutely   freih    Creation ;    a 
realizing    of  Non-entity;    an    Evocation 
(if  it  may  be  fo  defcribed)   of  fomething 

(a)  The  Doctrine  of  Caiifus^  and  their  different 
Species,  is  treated  at  large  in  the  firft  volume  of  thefe 
Mifoell antes,  through  the  whole  Treatife  upon  Art, 
and  in  the  Notes  fubjoined  to  the  fame,  particularly 

page  280. 

The  Author  defires  to  inform  his  Readers,  that  in 
the  fubfequent  difquifitions  he  hath  not  confined  him- 
felf  merely  to  Logic,  but  has  interfperfed  many  Spe 
culations  of  different  kinds ;  acting  in  this  view  differ 
ently  from  the  Model  fet  him  by  the  Stagirite,  The 
Stagirite  left  no  Part  of  Philofophy  unexplored,  and 
of  courfe  had  feparate  and  diftinR  Treatifes  for  Lo 
gic,  Phyfics,  and  the  many  other  Branches  of  Sci 
ence,  as  well  the  practical,  as  the  fpeculative.  Not 
fo  the  Author  of  this  Treatife  :  he  by  no  means  pre 
tends  to  emulate  the  comprehenfive  variety  of  that 
fublime  and  acute  Genius,  whofe  writings  made  him 
for  more  than  two  thoufand  years  the  admiration  of 
Grecians,  Romans,  Arabians^  Jews^  and  Cbrtftians. 
Such  efteem  could  not  have  been  the  effect  either  of 
Faihion,  or  of  Chance. 

D  4  out 
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ChJII.  out  of  nothing.— What  then  is  it  ?— 
'Tis  a  Change  or  Mutation  out  of  Some 
thing,  which  was  before.  It  appears/ 
therefore,  that  to  inquire  how  natural 
Subftances  are  continued,  is  to  inquire 
what  are  the  Principles  of  Mutation  or 
Change. 

FIRST,  then,  let  us  obferve,  what  is  in 
fact  moft  obvious,  that  there  can  be  no 
Mutation  or  Change,  were  every  thing 
to  remain  precifely  one  and  the  fame ; 
hot  and  cold,  precifely  as  they  are,  one 
hot,  the  other  cold ;  fo  likewife  crooked 
and  ftrait ;  black  and  white,  &c.  On 
the  contrary,  Mutation  or  Change  is 
from  one  thing  into  another  (b)9  from 


(I)  Thus  Arijhtle — Hava  psToGoKh  In?  en  nv®- 
TI.  He  then  fubjoins  th&  Etymology  of  the  word 
j,  to  confirm  his  do£trine — SViAo?  ya%  xou  nvona. 
MET'  ViAAO  yap  TI,  xai  TO  /ttsv  wfo'refov  3»jXor,  TO  $* 
VT^QV.  Even  the  Name  (fays  he)  Jhews  /V;  for  'tis 

SOMETHING   AFTER    SOMETHING    ELSE;    and  one   of 

thefe  things  denotes  prlor^  the  other  denotes  fubfequent. 
Phyfic.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  p.  95.     Edit  Sylb. 

hot 
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hot  into  cold,  or  from  cold  into  hot ;  from  Ch.IIL 
ftrait  into  crooked,  or  from  crooked  into 
ftrait ;  and  fo  in  other  inftances.  It  fol 
lows  hence,  that  the  Principles  of  Muta 
tion  or  Change  are  neceffarily  Two ;  one, 
a  Principle,  OUT  OF  which;  the  other,  a 
Principle  INTO  which. 

AGAIN,  thefe  two  Principles  are  not 
merely  cafual  and  temerarious  (c).  Hot 
changes  not  into  Crooked,  but  into 
Cold;  Crooked  not  into  Cold,  but  into 
Strait;  White  not  into  Moift,  but  into 

(c)  Thus  the  fame  Author — 'Anavruv  ruv  ovrav  && 

ST£    WOiEIV  TZtQUKEV)    8T£  'SSaO'XflV   TO   TVXflV    V7TO    T8    Ty%OVT£f, 

£e  yiyvslai  oriSy  1|  brouxv aAAa  XEWOV  /wev  ylyvtlou  e| 

s  ^xa,  na\  rara  ax  m  ^avro^  «XX*  i«  /aeAav©- $  nSv /txs- 
Ta|y,  KOI  (AxcriKov  «.  T.  ^.  Univerfolly  with  regard  to  all 
Beings  whatever^  no  one  Being  is  formed  by  Nature 
either  to  aft  upon  any  other  indifferently,  or  to  be  atted 
upon  indifferently  ;  nor  is  any  thing  produced  or  gene 
rated  [indifcriminately]  out  of  any  thing — but  white  is 
generated  or  produced  out  of  fomething  Not  white  ;  and 
th'iSy  not  every  thing  that  may  be  fo  called^  but  either 
out  of  Black)  or  feme  of  the  intermediate  Colours,  ^he 
fame  holds  as  to  the  production  of  what  is  mufical^  &c. 
Arift.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  $.  p.  14.  Edit.  Sylb. 

Black; 
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Ch.III.  Black  $  Moilt  not  into  Black,  but  into 
"^  '  Dry.  The  fame  holds  in  other  inflances 
more  (d)  complicated.  The  becoming  a 
Statue  is  a  Change  from  indefinite  Con 
figuration  into  definite  ;  the  becoming  a 
Palace,  a  Change  from  Difperfion  into 
Combination,  from  Diforder  into  Order, 
Already  the  Principles,  which  we  in- 
veftigate,  have  appeared  to  be  'Two  •> 
and  now  it  further  appears  that  they 
muft  be  CONTRARIES^  or  OPPOSITES. 


(d)  Kai   TO,  IM    ante   TaJv  OVTWV,   aMa   OW^ETO, 

<rov  cunov  £%£i    XOTW-^VW   y«    o/«/a  yiverai   EX.  TS  /a>]   cryA 

»«i  o  avfyias  KCU  TUV 
xai  tKarov  TKTWV  TO,  (MV 
Ta%ib  Tot  tie  ffwQ&if  TI$  env.  Beings  tooy  which  are  not 
fimpky  but  compofitC)  admit  the  fame  reasoning  —  "for  the 
Hoi{fe  is  formed  from  certain  Materials,  which  ore  not 
previoujly  fo  compounded  [as  to  make  a  Houfe],  but 
which  lie  feparate  ;  and  the  Statue^  and  every  one  of 
thofe  things^  which  have  Figure  given  them,  are  formed 
out  of  fomething,  which  wants  that  Figure  \  and  each 
Production  has  a  different  Name,  fometimes  'tis  OR 
DER,  fometimcs  'tis  COMPOSITION.  Arijl.  Phyf.  1.  i, 
c.  5-  P.  i4>  15- 

(e)  See   the  Tame   Author   in  the  fame  Treatife, 
p.  II,  12,  &c.     Sec  alib  the  Quotation  in  the  Text 

from 
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AUTHORITY  is  not  wanting  to  coim-  Ch.III. 
tenance  this  laft  pofition.  The  Scrip 
ture  (f)  tells  us,  that  the  Earth  in  the 
beginning  was  'without  form,  and  void, 
and  darknefs  <was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
After  this  it  became  enlightened,  as  well 
as  replenished^  repleniflied  with  various 
Forms  both  Vegetable  and  Animal  ;  en 
lightened  by  the  fublime  Command  of, 

LET  THERE  BE  LlGHT,  AND  THERE 

WAS  LIGHT.  In  the  whole  of  this  Pro- 
grefs  we  may  remark  CONTRARIETY; 
Formlefs  oppofed  to  Form  ;  Void  to  Re- 
plenijhed$  and  Darknefs  to  Light. 

AMONG  the  ancient  Philofophers,  fome 
held  the  Principles  of  things  to  be  hot 
and  cold ;  others,  to  be  moift  and  dry  ; 
others,  to  be  denfe  and  rare  ;  others,  in  a 


from  Scripture,  which  immediately  follows,  as  welj 
as  the  fubfequent  Notes. 

(f)  GcnefiSy  chap.  i. 

more 
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Ch»III.  more  abftracted  way,  to  be  Excefs  and 
Defed  ;  Even  and  Odd ;  Friendfhip  and 
Strife.  Among  the  moderns,  we  know 
the  ftrefs  laid  on  Action  and  Re-action  ; 
Attraction  and  Repulfion  ;  Expanfion 
and  Condenfation ;  Centripetal  and  Cen 
trifugal  :  to  which  may  be  added  thofe 
two  Principles  held  by  many  Ancients 
as-  well  as  Moderns,  the  Principles  of 
Atoms  and  a  Void  (g)y  which  two 
ftand  oppofed  nearly  as  Being  and  Non- 
being* 

WE  fhall  fubjoin  the  following  paffage 
from  a  Treatife  of  ancient  date,  becaufe 
in  it  the  Force  of  Contraries  is  exempli 
fied  with  elegance. 


(g)  DemoirituS)  fays  Ar'iflotle-^  holds  THE  SOLID 
and  the  VOID,  TO  re^eov  >cai  XEVOV,  to  be  PRINCIPLES, 
m  TO  /AEV  wj  ov,  TO  ^'wj  XK  ov  tlvai  <pwt,  of  which  he  Jays 
the  one  is  the  fame  as  BEING,  the  other  the  fame  as 
NON-BEING.  See  Arlfi.  Phyf.  l.i.  c.  5.  p.  13.  See 
alfo  0.4.  p.  ii.  where  the  other  Contraries  are  ex 
plained  at  large* 

«  Some 
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"  Some  (fays  an  ancient  Author)  (h)  Ch.IIL 
**  have  wondered  bow  the  World,  if  it 
"  be  compofed,  as  it  appears,  out  of  CON^ 
"  TRARY  PRINCIPLES  (the  Dry,  the 
"  Moift,  the  Cold,  and  the  Hot)  has  not 
"  for  ages  ago  been  ruined  and  deftroyed. 
"  As  if  indeed  men  foould  wonder  how  a 
"  City  could  Jubjiji,  compofed  (as  it  is)  out 


(b)  See  the  Treatife  n^i  «oV/xa  —  It  is  g;ven  to 
Ariftotle^  and  always  makes  a  part  of  his  Works  ;  but 
although  it  be  of  genuine  antiquity,  and  truly  fub- 
lime,  both  in  language  and  fentiment,  yet  fome  have 
thought  it  of  a  later  period,  and  not  written  in  the 
clofe  manner  and  ftyle  of  Arlflotle.  A  Tranflatiorr 
of  it  is  extant,  as  old  as  by  the  Philofopher  Apulelus^ 
befides  other  Tranflations  more  modern.  The  Tra6t 
itfelf  ftands  the  fifth  in  the  volume  of  Ar'ijlotle**  Pby- 
Jical  Pieces,  according  to  Sy&ufgius's  edition,  and 
the  paflage  here  tranflated  may  be  found,  cap.  5. 
page  12.  of  that  edition,  beginning  at  the  Words,  Kcci 
TOI  ys  tig  E8auu.X(r£  isug  viols  si  ex  TUV  kvavrlm  «.  T.  ^... 
In  Apuleiui  the  words  are,  Et  quibufdar-i  mirum  videri 
filet  ^  quod,  cum  ex  diverfis,  &c.  p.  731.  Edit,  in  Ufum 
Delphini.  Quarto. 

See  Fabricius's  Biblioth.  Grtsc.  T.  ii.  p.  127,  where 
the  learned  Author,  with  his  ufual  labour  and  accu 
racy,  has  collected  all  the  fentiments  both  of  Antients 
Moderns  on  this  valuable  work. 

"of 


€( 


" 
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"  of  contrary   Bribes   (I  mean   the  Poor 
"  and  the  Opulent,    the   Toung   and    the 
"  Aged,   the  Weak  and  the    Strong,   the 
"  Good  and  the  Bad),  and  be  ignorant  that 
"  this  of  all  things  is   mojl  admirable  in 
"  Political  Concord  ;   1  mean,  that  by  ad- 
"  mitting  every  Nature  and  every  Fortune, 
"  it  forms  out  of  MANY  difpofitions  ONE 
"  difpojition  ;  and  out  of  Diffimilar  ones,  a 
Similar.     Perhaps  alfo  NATURE  herfelf 
has  an  affettion  for  CONTRARIES,  and 
choofes  out  of  thefe  to  form  the  Confo- 
"  nant,  and  not  out  of  things  fimilar  ;  Jb 
"  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  Jhe  ajjbciated 
<e  the  Male  to  the  Female,  and  not  each  to 
"  it's  own  Sex,    did  Jhe   ejlablijh  through 
"  Contraries,    and  not   Similars,   the  frft 
"  r.nd  original  Concord.     ART  too,  in  imi- 
**  tation  of  Nature,  appears  to  do  the  fame. 
"  Tihus  Painting,  by  blending  the  Natures 
"  of  things   white   and    black,    pale   and 
"  red,  produces  Heprcfentations  confonant  to 
"  their  originals.     Thus  Mufic,  by  mixing 
"  together  Sounds  that  are  Jharp  and  fat, 
I  «  that 
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"  that  are   long   and  Jhort,  out  of  diffe-    Ch.IIL 

"  rent  voices  produces  one  Harmony.    Thus 

"  Grammar,  by  forming  a  mixture  out  of 

"  Vowels  and   Mutes,  through  thefe  hath 

"  ejlablijhed  the  whole  of  it's  Art.     And 

"  this  is  what  appears  to  have  been    the 

"  meaning  of  that  obfcure  Philofopher  He- 

"  raclitus.     Tou  are,  fays  he,  to  connect  the 

"  Perfect  and  the  Imperfctf,  the  Agree - 

"  ing  and  the  Difagreeing,  the  Confonant 

"  and  the  Diffonant ;  and  OUT  OF   ALL 

"    THINGS,     ONE  ;      AND     OUT     OF     ONE, 
"    ALL   THINGS." 

THUS  far  this  ingenious  Author,  with 
regard  to  whofe  dodrine,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  many  ethers  already  mentioned, 
we  cannot  but  remark,  that  whatever 
may  have  caufed  fuch  an  Unanimity  of 
opinion,  whether  it  were  that  '  men 
adopted  it  from  one  another  by  a  fort  of 
Tradition,  or  were  infenfibly  led  to  it 
by  the  latent  force  of  Truth ,  all  Philo- 
fophers,  of  all  ages,  appear  to  have  fa 
voured 
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Ch.IIL  voured  CONTRARIETY,  and  given  their 
fanftion  to  the  Hypothecs,  that  PRIN 
CIPLES  ARE  CONTRARIES^. 

BUT  farther  ftill  —  'Tis  impoflible  for 
Contrarieties  to  co-exift,  in  the  Jame  place, 
at  the  Jame  inftant.  'Tis  impoflible,  for 
example,  that  in  the  fame  place  and  in- 
ftant  fliould  co-exift  Cold  and  Hot  j 
Crooked  and  Strait ;  Difperfion  and  Com 
bination  ;  Diforder  and  Order.  As  there 
fore  the  Principles  of  Change  are  Con 
traries,  and  Contraries  cannot  co-exift y  it 
follows  that  one  Principle  muft  necefla- 
rily  depart,  as  the  other  accedes.  Thus 
in  the  Mutation  out  of  Diforder  into 
Order,  when  the  Principle  INTO  WHICH, 

(i)    TlavT£$   yap  <r<*   roi^sia   KM   ra$  VTT  aurw 


yxc-iv,  u<r7T£f  VTT  avrYig  rijf  o^Tjfif/a;  avwxourQevlef.  For 
ALL  Philofophers  hold  the  Elements  and  thofe  other 
Cffufes,  which  they  call  PRINCIPLES  (though  they  fup- 
poff  them  without  giving  a  reafon)  to  be  CONTRARIESJ 
compelled  tis  it  were  to  do  fo  by  Truth  itfelf.  Artfot* 
Phyf.  Li.  c.  5.  p.  15. 

that 
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that  is  Order,  accedes,  the  Principle  OUT    Ch.III. 

*  \ 

OF  WHICH,  that  is  Diforder,  departs.    The      ~v— -« 
fame  happens  in  all  other  inftances- 

A  QUESTION  then  arifes.  If  one  of 
them  neceffarily  depart,  as  fooft  as  the 
other  accedes,  how  can  Nature  poffi- 
bly  maintain  the  Continuity  of  her  Pro 
ductions  ?  To  depart,  is  to  be  no  more, 
a  fort  of  Annihilation,  or  Death  $  to  ac 
cede,  is  to  pafs  into  Being,  a  fort  of  Pro- 
ducflion  or  Birth.  They  cannot  co-exift, 
becaufe  they  are  abfolutely  incompati 
ble  (k) ;  fo  that  upon  this  Hypotheiis 

there 


(k)    To  (Mi  lyoiav  dvo  povov,   Ixjti  Tiva  boyov' 
yaf  av   ?t$,    *&£$  ri  IBUKVQTYK   TY,V  fjLxvoTr^x  vtoisTv 
v   avTr\   TTjy   -57j;«voTn7a'    o^oiag   3s  xai   a>M)  (rfftfiotvxv  tvow- 
Tfom$i     That  we  Jhould  not  make   TWO  PRINCIPLES 
only,  has  fame  appearance  of  reafan  :  for  a  man  may 
well  doubt,  how  Denfity  Jbould  be  formed  by  nature  to 
make  Rarity,  or  this  lajl,  Denfity  ;  and  fo  in  like  man 
ner  with   refpett    to  any  other  Contrariety  whatever. 
AriJi.Pbyf.  Li.  c.6.  p.  16- 

Simplicius  well  obferves — TO  /UEV  y«f  KQ&V  sif  VITQ- 
p,svov  n  vow'    to   5t   fvatf/ov  zx   vnomi  TQ 
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Ch.IIL   there  can  be  no  Continuity  at  all,  but  every 
u"""v — '   new  Production  muft   be   a  realizing  of 

Non-entity,  a  frefh  and  genuine  Evocation 

of  fomething  out  of  nothing. 

IF  this  in  the  Continuity  of  Beings  ap 
pear  a  Difficulty,  let  us  try,  whether  we 
can  remove  it  by  any  aid  not  yet  fug- 
gefted.  Crooked,  we  are  told,  is  changed 
into  Strait,  a  Contrary  Into  a  Contrary ; 
one  of  which  neceflarily  departs,  and  the 
other  accedes.  We  admit  it. — But  is  there 
not  Something,  which  during  the  Change, 
neither  departs  nor  accedes  ?  Something 
which  REMAINS,  and  is  all  along  ftill 
ONE  and  the  SAME  (I). 


THE 


That,  whlffh  atts,  afts  upon  fometJnng  which  remains  ; 
but  CONTRARY  DOES  NOT  REMAIN  and  wait  for 
Contrary.  Simpl.  In  Prad.  p.  43.  B.  Edit.  Bafil. 


(I)    Kau   TXTO   c$u$   Xryei  Aicyms,    crt    «'   w   w   1| 
£voj  airafiiz,  xx.  av  w  ro  woie'tv  m\  ^da-^tv   VTT 
olov   TO    Sfuoj>   ^veyQai     KW   TOUTO 
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THE  Stick,  for  example,  changes  from    Ch.III, 
Crooked  into  Strait  ;    and   if  there  was 
not  a  Stick,    or  fomething   analogous,    no 


5  y#f 

ccXXa  Syfrov,  OTI  TO  vvroxEifAEvov'  wre  iv  oT$  TO 
xoti  TO  «5ra(7%£JV,  avay#n  THTWV  /w/av  CHOI  T^V 
f>jW.  —  ^W  ^/f  w  rightly  faid  by  Diogenes^  that  if  all 
things  were  not  out  of  ONE  thing^  it  would  not  be 
poffible  for  them  to  off,  or  be  afted  upon  by  one  another  $ 
for  example^  that,  what  is  hoty  Jhould  become  cold  ;  or 
reciprocally^  that  this  Jhould  become  hot;  for  3tis  not  the 
Heat  or  the  Coldnefs^  which  change  into  one  another, 
but  'tis  that  evidently  changes^  which  is  the  SUBJECT 
of  thefe  Affections  :  whence  it  follows  that  in  thofe  things, 
where  there  is  offing,  and  being  a  fled  upon,  'tis  necejjary 
there  Jhould  belong  to  them  fame  ONE  Nature,  their 
COMMON  SUBJECT.  Arift*  de  Gener.  et  Cor.  lib.  i, 
c.  6.  p.  20.  Edit.  Sylb.  , 

Ariftotle,  who  gives  this  quotation,  well  remarks^ 
Chat  it  was  too  much  to  affirm  this  of  all  things,  but 
that  it  fhould  be  confined  to  fuch  things  only  as  red* 
procally  a&,  and  are  atted  upon  ;  and  fo  in  his  Com 
ment  we  may  perceive  he  reftrains  them. 

See  more  of  this  ONE  Being,  the  common  Subjeft,  or 
Subflratum,  in  the  following  Chapter. 

The  Diogenes  here  mentioned  was  a  contemporary 
of  Anaxagoras,  and  lived  many  years  before  the  Cynic 
ef  the  iame  name.  See  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  57. 

E  2  fuch 
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Ch.III.  fuch  Change  could  be  effected.  Yet  is  it 
lefs  a  Stick  for  becoming  Strait  ;  or  was 
//  more  fo,  when  Crooked  ?  Does  it  not 
remain  (m),  confidered  as  a  Stick,  pre- 

cifely, 


(m)   *OTI  cV  «£/  TI   vTTOixtfcrQai  TO   yifvo'iUEyov,  HOI 
EI  «at  a,{iQ(ji.u  £fiv  EV,  aAA  E!?E<  VE  «%  EV    (TO  yap  fif 


«a  TO  /UEV  I/TTO/^EVEJ,  TO  o  «%  VTTOUEVBI'  T« 
vpoxstfi&KN  VTrofiEvei'  (o  7«f  av0fww©~  UTTO/ASVEI)  TO  oe 

OftwEi.  "Tis  neceff'ary  that  in  every  Pro 
duction  there  Jhould  be  a  Subjeft  [or  a  Subftratum], 
and  this,  though  One  numerically,  yet  not  One  in  Form 
(I  mean^  by  one  in  Form^  the  fame  as  One  in  Reafon^ 
in  Detail^  or  Definition).  .  Thus  'tis  not  the  fame  thing 
to  be  a  Many  and  to  be  a  Being  Immufical^  or  Void  of 
mufical  Art*  [In  the  formation  of  a  Mufician]  the 
one  remains,  the  other  remains  not  ;  the  Subjeft  or  Sub* 
Jlratum  remains  (for  Man  remains]  \  the  being  Im- 
mvfical,  or  Void  of  mufical  Art^  remains  not  [for  that  is 
loft,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  an  Artift.J  Arlfl.  Phyjl. 
Li.  c.  7.  p.  1  8.  Edit.  Sylb. 

The  Produ£tlon^  or  Formation  here  fpoken  of,  means 
the  becoming  a  Mufician  by  the  acquifition  of  the 
mufical  Art.  The  "fame  reafoning  may  be  applied  to 
any  other  Art  or  Science,  which  Man,  as  Man^  is  ca 
pable  of  acquiring. 

Again,  the  fame   Philof  -ph?r  —  -"ETJ  TO  /U,EV  vyrofjt£vtiy 

70  y  tvavliw  &%  fortfdm*  IfiV  ago,  TI  trgirov  wapa  to.  kvavrta. 

Mi 
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cifefy,  in  either  cafe,  one  and  the  fame  ?  Ch.IIT, 
As  therefore  the  Stick  is  to  Crooked  and 
Strait,  fo  is  the  Bar  of  Iron  to  Hot  and 
Cold  ;  the  Brafs  of  the  Statue  to  Figure 
and  Deformity  \  the  Stones  of  the  Palace 
to  Order  and  Confufion  ;  and  fomething, 
analogous  in  other  Changes,  to  other  Con 
traries,  not  enumerated. 

IF  therefore  we  were  right  in  what 
we  afferted  before,  and  are  fo  in  what 
we  affert  now;  it  fliould  feem  that  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  CHANGE  or  MUTATION 
WERE  THREE  (n)  ',  ONE,  that  which  de 

parts  ; 

Add  to  this  (fays  he)  there  is  SOMETHING  [in  pro 
ductions  of  all  kinds]  WHICH  REMAINS  ;  but  the  Con 
trary  does  not  remain  ;  there  is  therefore  fame  THIRD 
thing  over  and  above  the  Contraries.  Mctaph,  A. 
p.  196.  Edit.  Sylb. 

If  there  appear  a  difficulty  in  the  firft  quotation  of 
this  note,  concerning  a  Subject  being  One  numerically^ 
but  not  fo  in  Form^  or  Chara&tr^  fee  Note  on  the 
word  Privation^  in  the  firft  part  of  the  following 
Chapter. 

(n)  ai&rtfj  £jv  rif  TQ'V  TS  t^repw  aXnQft  vofAitrsiev  slv 


E  3 
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Ch.III.  parts  ;  ANOTHER,  that  which  accedes-, 
and  a  THIRD,  that  which  remains.  Take 
an  example  or  two  from  Man.  The 
healthful  departs  ;  the  morbid  accedes  ;  the 
Body  remains.  The  morbid  departs  j  the 
healthful  accedes  ;  the  Body  remains.  'Tis 
thus  we  change  reciprocally  as  well  to 
better,  as  to  worfe. 


n  Tgirov—Ifany  one  therefore  think  the 
former  Reafoning^  and  the  prefent  Reafoning^  to  be  each 
of  them  true  ;  'tis  neceffary^  in  order  to  preferve  both 
of  them  intire  and  unimpeached^  to  lay  down  and  ejlablijh 
Jome  THIRD  PRINCIPLE. 

He  foon  after  adds—  TO  itkv  sv  r^ix  (p&.'ai  to,  roi%fi# 
IK  re  T8TWV  xou  l«  ToisTwv  aMuv  kifi^xmtwi  doZeiev  av 
Tiva  Xoyov.  To  fay  therefore  that  the  ELEMENTS 
[or  Principles  of  Things]  are  THREE,  may  appear  to 
have  fame  foundation  to  thofe^  who  /peculate  from  thefe 
and  other  Reafinings  of  Lkefort.  Arlft.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  6. 
p.  16,  17.  Edit.  Sylb. 

And  again  more  explicitly  in  his  Metaphyfics  — 
Tp'uz  $n  TO.  al^ia^  xoii  T^r$  at  «^%ar  $uo  /otev 
(^j  TO  /MV  ^oy3~  xoti  £75"®-,  TO  ^e  refHVir)  ^o  3e 
jj  yx«.  —  Wherefore  the  Caufes  of  Things  are  THREE, 
and  the  Principles  are  THREE  ;  iwo^  the  CONTRA 
RIETY  (of  which  Contrariety  one  part  is  the  DEFI 
NITION  and  FORM  ;  the  other  part,  the  PRIVATION); 
and  the  third  Principle^  the  MATTO..  Metapb.  A. 
p.  197.  Edit.  Sylb. 

IT 
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It  may  be  obferved  of  thefe  three  Prin-    Ch.IIL 
ciples,  that  two  of  them,  being  Contra 
ries,  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare  : 

Haud  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  una  fede 

morantur 

the  third,  like  a  neutral  Po^er,  pre- 
ferves  an  intercourfe  with  both,  and 
fometimes  aflbciates  with  one,  and  fome- 
times  with  the  other.  It  may  be  ob 
ferved  alfo  of  the  two  boftile  or  con 
trary  Principles,  that  one  of  them  ap 
pertains  for  the  moft  part  to  the  better 
Co-arrangement  (o)  of  things,  and  one 

to 

(o)  CO-ARRANGEMENT.—  So  I  here  ventured  to 
tranflate  the  word  2uro<%/a,  or  2yroipc£'/ab  for  it  is  writ 
ten  both  ways  in  Ariftoth.  See  Metaph.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
p.  13.  Liii.  c.2.  p.  52.  Edit.  Sylb. 

The  Pythagoreans^  obferving  through  the  world 
a  difference  in  things  as  to  better  and  worfe,  and 
that  this  difference  often  led  to  a  fort  of  Contra 
riety  or  Oppofition^  arranged  them  into  two  C/affesy 
a  better  Clafs  and  a  worfe  ;  and,  placing  the  two 
Clafles  by  the  fide  of  each  other,  called  them 
or  Co- arrangements.  In  the  better  Clafs 
E  4  they 
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Ch.III.  to  the  bafer  j  to  the  better  appertains  Fi 
gure  ;  to  the  bafer  9  Deformity  ;  to  the 
better,  Order;  to  the  bafer,  Confufion;  to 
the  better,  Health  ;  to  the  bafer,  Difeafe. 
Now  if  we  call  thofe  of  the  better 
Tribe  by  the  common  name  of  FORM, 
and  thole  of  the  other  Tribe  by  the 
common  name  of  PRIVATION  (p),  dif- 

tinguifh- 

they  put  Unity,  Bound,  Friendjhip,  Goody  &c.  ;  in  the 
other  they  put  Multitude,  Boundlefs,  Strife,  Evil,  &c. 
Some  of  this  fchool  limited  the  Number,  others  left 
it  indefinite,  confidering  all  things  as  double,  one 
again/1  another,  according  to  the  Language  of  EC-, 
clefifjflicus,  chap,  xxxiii.  v.  14,  15.  and  chap.  xlii. 
v.  24. 

See  (  befides  th^  quotations  mentioned  already) 
Ethic.  N.com.  1  i.  c.  6.  p.  15.  Edit.  Oxon,  1716.  and 
Euftratii  Com.  in  Ethic.  Nic.  p.  13.  B. 


(p)  Twv  evavriuv  rj  erega  o-uroixwc,  rfywt$  —  The 
OTHER  CO-ARRANGEMENT  of  Contraries  is  PRI 
VATION.  Arijlot.  Metaph.  1.  3.  c.  2.  p.  52.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

By  the  word  other,  he  means  the  bafer  and  fubor- 
dinate  Clafs,  to  which  Clafs  he  gives  the  common 
name  of  PRIVATION,  as  including  all  the  Genera 
therein  enumerated,  Strife,  Evil,  &c.  And  hence  it 

is, 
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tinguifhing    the   neutral    Principle  withal    Ch.IIL 
by  the  name  of  SUBJECT,  we  (hall  then 
find  the  three   Principles  of  Mutation,  or 
Change,  to  be  FORM,  PRIVATION,  and  a 
SUBJECT. 

OF  thefe  three,  if  we  compare  FORM 
to  PRIVATION,  we  fhall  find  FORM  to 
be  definite  and  fimple  ;  PRIVATION  to  be 
infinite  and  vague.  Thus  there  are  infi 
nite  ways  of  being  difeafed,  though  but 
one  of  being  healthy  ;  infinite  ways  of 
being  vicious,  though  but  one  of  being 
virtuous 


SHOULD  it  be  afked,  how  PRIVATION 
is  ONE,  having  this  infinite  and  vague  Cha- 
rafter  ;  we  may  anfwer,  becaufe  as  Priva- 


is,  that  Privation  is  in  this  Treatife  foon  after  called 
infinite  and  vague  ;  for  TO  "ATreigcv,  Infinite,  made  one 
in  this  bafcr  Arrangement.  See  Blemmida  Epitom, 
Pbyfic.  p.  60.  Phi/op,  in  Arift.  Pbyf.  lib.  i.  fub  fin. 


(q)  'EffQtyi    fA.lv    yag    UTrhufr    /57#v?c&*7T<y£    3s 
Theognis, 

tion, 
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Ch.III.   tion,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  iimple 

fence  of  that  Form,  to  which  it  is  oppofed. 
Thus  to  be  difeajed  (though  the  ways  are 
infinite)  is  nothing  more  than  the  Abfence 
of  Health ;  to  be  vicious,  (though  the 
ways  are  infinite)  nothing  more  than  the 
Abfence  of  Virtue. 

AND  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  pof- 
fible  to  rejeft  PRIVATION  for  a  Principle, 
and  fupply  it's  place,  when  wanted,  by 
it's  Opposite,  that  is  to  fay  FORM;  not 
however  by  the  fpecific  Form  then  ac 
tually  tending  to  exigence,  but  by  every 
cither  congenial  Form,  of  which  this  Sped* 
fa  Form  is  the  Privation.  Thus  in  the 
producing  of  the  Sphere,  it's  Privation 
may  be  found  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
Pyramid,  or  of  any  Figure,  bejides  the 
Sphere,  whether  regular  or  irregular. 
Thus  in  the  producing  of  that  Har 
mony  called  the  Diapafon,  it's  Priva 
tion  may  be  found  in  the  Prefence  of  the 
Diapente,  or  cf  any  other  Tenfions,  be- 
9  fides 
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(ides  thofe  of  the  Oftave,  be  they  confo-   Ch.IIL 
nant  or   diflonant.     'Tis  certain    that    by    l—-v— -> 
fuch  a  reciprocal  acceding  and  receding  of 
all  pqflible  Forms,  by  fuch  an  Abfence  and 
Prefence  (rj,  by  fuch  a  continued  Revo 
lution 


(r)  —  'Ixavov  o%  *raf  TO  ETE^OV  TWV  evavrtuv 
tTv  TV  atTTXtrix  *ai  tjaigKcrtz  TYIV  ijL£Ta<oofthv.——One  of 
the  two  Contraries  (that  is  to  fay  FORM)  w/7/  be  fuf- 
ficiently  able,  by  it's  A  BSE  NCR  and  it's  PRESENCE,  to 
effctt  Mutation.  Arijiot.  Pbyf.  1.  i.  c.  7-  p.  2O. 


On  this  pafTage,  Themiftius  thus  comments.  —  Hav 
ing   inferted   the  words    above  quoted,  he  fubjoins— 

«f£     TO     E/J@~     T»]V     %W£«1>     OiTTOTT^Oi    KCCl     ?*}$ 

»j  705^  ST^n0l(  »  (pvcr/5  Ti£  «ai  E;^@~  Irlv, 
r/«  T»  Eiv^.  <S<?  that  the  FORM  fupp/ies  aifo  the  place 
of  the  PRIVATION;  for  the  PRIVATION  is  itfeif  no 
particular  Nature  or  Form,  but  rather  THE  ABSENCE 
OF  THE  FORM  [which  is  then  palling  into  exift- 
ence].  Tbemfl.  in  Arifl.  Ph}f.  p.  21.  B.  Edit.  Aid. 

Simplicius  on  this  occafion  explains  himfelf  as  fol 

lows—  8       /XHVTOt      Jll/fld^EV       SV       TO?J      fix%£tQl$      §Elvail       T^V 

xa*    TO     ««T'    ayT^v    ^    ov,     foo'n    aTrx&Lz    (JLOVOV 
TS    'STfpwfOT©-,    gSfiy  a^o     fa^Ti     ffvvsura.'yt&ai.    fy- 

V     lav- 


xa     Tt    aejnffu*      uvaiASvy    Triv 

as  not  deigned  to  place  among  the 
Elements 
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Ch.IIL    lation  and  periodical  Succeffion,   fuppof- 
ing  a  proper  SUBJECT  withal  to  receive 

and 

Elements  [of  Natural  Produ&ions]  PRIVATIONT,  and 
that  Mode  of  Non-being^  which  is  confonant  to  lt\  be- 
cauje  Privation  is  no  more  than  the  Abfence  of  the  thing 
produced^  introducing  along  with  itfclf  no  other  particular 
Attribute.  He  himfelf  alfo  has  been  fathfied  with  the 
FORM  alone,  as  being  able  by  it's  PRESENCE  and  it's 
ABSENCE  to  effeft  both  Generation  and  DiJ/olution.  Sim- 
plic.  in  Anjlot.  Phyf.  lib.  i.  p.  54.  Edit.  Aid.  Fol. 
1526. 

Perhaps  Simplicius  alludes  to  what  Arlftotle  fays  in 
the  following  paflage. — 'H  <5e  ys  /uo^n  xai  «  <pviri$  ^i- 
%£>£  XsyErai*  noil  yotg  «  rsgrxris  E!$O$  vsui;  Ir/v.  The 
Terms  FORM  and  NATURE  have  a  double  meaning  :  for 
in  one  Senfe  even  PRIVATION  is  FORM.  Phyfic.  Arijlot* 
1.  ii.  c.  I. 

Pbiloponus   gives   a   pertinent  inftance   to   explain, 
how   PRIVATION    may   be    FORM.     He    tells   us— 
uftuviet    yiyvelai    EH.    T>?$     aataffMriat    T% 
AJ;^®~    avctpfMria     duvarai    thai    ^f^/- 
ri    ITE^X    TI$*    duvotrtxi     3e    xai    otTThus    a- 
elvai     TUV    xpfwb      OTTUCTXV      k^j&ouv^     KOI     TXTO 
ahXols     a^ag      £7riTETa/y,svuv      /txaMoVj     YI    ctvsi- 
The  Lydian  Mode  or  Harmony  is  made  out   of 
Lydian    Diffonance   [that   is,    before   the  firings   of  a 
Lyre    were   tuned    to   that  Mode,    they   were  tuued 
after  another  manner,  which    manner   he   calls   pro 
perly,    Lydian  Diffonance],     Now  Lydian  DiJJonancs 

may 
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and  give  them  upy  we  may  conceive  how  Ch.III, 
Changes  may  be  performed,  and  new  <—  -v-  •> 
Subjiances  produced,  though  (as  we  have 
faid  already)  the  Principle  of  Priva 
tion  were  to  be  withdrawn.  No  harm 
accrues  to  the  Dodtrine  from  a  fuppofi- 
tion  like  this  ;  only,  if  we  admit  it,  we 
again  reduce  the  PRINCIPLES  from  THREE 
to  TWO  -y  not  however  the  former  two, 
thofe  that  exift  in  CONTRARIETY,  for 
now  we  adopt  the  more  amicable  ones, 
thofe  of  a  FORM  and  a  SUBJECT  (t),  or 


may  be  the  Phrygian  Mode  or  Harmony  ,  or  it  may  be  any 
other  of  the  Modes  [Doric,  Ionic,  &c.]  ;  it  may  alfo  be 
Jimply  the  DiJJbnance  of  the  Strings  under  any  cafual 
tenfion^  and  that  in  various  and  different  ways,  either 
GS  they  are  more  ftretcked,  or  more  r*£?*r^  [that  is,  either 
(harper  or  flatter.]  Philcp.  in  Phyjic.  1.  i.  p.  45. 

This  {hews  that  the  Phrygian  Mode  in  this  exam 
ple,  though  clearly  a  Form  of  Harmony,  is  neverthe- 
lefs,  when  referred  to  the  Lydian  Mode,  as  much  a 
Privation^  as  any  cafual  Tenfion  of  the  Strings,  totally 
v  oid  of  all  concord. 

(t)  This  is  implied    in  the  words  —  "On    yiyvsrat 
ft   TE  ?#  HTtttyifai  nott  T^J  jKOf^^f.     That  every 

thing 
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Ch.IIL    (if  we  take  Matter  in  it's  proper  mean 
ing)  thofe  of  FORM  and  MATTER. 

7Tis  in  thefe  we  behold  the  Elements 
of  thofe  compofite  Beings,  NATURAL 
SUBSTANCES.  The  Difquifition  makes 
it  expedient  to  confider  each  of  the  two 
apart,  and  this  we  fhall  therefore  do  by 
beginning  with  MATTER. 

thing  is  made  cr  produced  out  of  a  SUBJECT  find  a  Fl- 
CURE.     Arift.  Phyf.  1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  19. 

FIGURE,  MofpJi,  means  the  fame  with  EI31®-, 
FORM;  "fTrompevov,  SUBJECT,  means  the  fame  with 
"TA>i,  MATTER.  See  the  Treatife  juft  quoted,  par 
ticularly  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  n*rft  Book. 
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CHAR       IV. 

Concerning  MATTER — An  imperfeft  De- 

fcription  of  it — it's  Nature,  and  the  Ne- 

cejftty  of  it's   exiftence,   traced  out   and 

proved— Jirjl    by    Abjiraftion — then    by 

Analogy — Illujlrations  from  Mythology. 

MATTER  is  that  Elementary  Con- 
ftituent    in    compofte    Subjlances, 
'which  appertains  in  COMMON  (a)  to  them 
all>   'without  diflinguijJnng   them  from   one 

another, 


(a)  If  we  compare  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter 
with  the  beginning  of  the  following,  it  will  appear 
that,  though  MATTER  and  FORM  are  the  ELE 
MENTS,  or  inherent  Parts  of  every  compofite  Subftance, 
yet  they  efTentially  differ,  in  as  much  as  Matter  bsing 
COMMON,  Form  PECULIAR,  Form  gives  every  fuch 
Subftance  it's  Charafter^  while  Matter  gives  it  mint. 

Thus  Pkiloponiis — K<ZT'  cdrb  ya?  [TO  El$©-  fell*] 
Xaoounyfifyvlat  rot  fs^y^oil^  Kara,  5e  r/jy  "T>^v  «- 
Jev  «M)i?va)v  Sia^ef8<r«.— By  FORM  things  are  charac- 
terifed\  by  M/iTTER  they  differ  not  one  from  another. 

Com* 
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Ch.IV.   another. — But  'tis  fitting  to  be  more  ex~ 
plicit. 

EVERY  thing  generated  or  made,  whe 
ther  by  Nature  or  Art,  is  generated  of 
made  out  rfjomething  elje ;  and  this  fome~ 
thing  elfe  is  called  it's  SUBJECT  or  MAT 
TER.  Such  is  Iron  to  the  Saw  ;  fuch  is 
Timber  to  the  Boat. 

Now  this  Subjeft  or  Matter  of  a  thing, 
being  necejjarlly  previous  to  that  thing's 
exiftence,  is  neceffarily  different  from  it, 
and  not  the  fame.  Thus  Iron,  as  Iron, 
is  not  a  Saw;  and  Timber,  as  Timber, 

Com.  In  Phyf.    Arift.  p.   55.   d. And   foon   after 

— —Sicm  aitTQ  %afcnefityfw&v  ITJ  rfis  want  ucrias*  ri  yaf 
"TA>I,  KOiwj. — This  [that  is,  the  FORM]  is  CHARAC 
TERISTIC  of  every  Beings  E [fence;  for  as  to  the  MAT- 
TER,  it  is  COMMON  [and  runs  through  all.] 

Ammonlus  fays  exprefly — n  ^kv  yag  "T^  xoivuviiz$ 
Iriv  air  ice  roTg  '&f<xy(tacri,  ro  $s  E$®-  3ia^0f<£$. — MAT 
TER  with  regard  to  things  is  the  Caufe  of  their  general 
COMMUNITY,  or  COMMON  NATURE  ;  FORM,  the 
Caufe  of  their  peculiar  DIFFERENCE.  Ammon.  in  Cat. 
p.  25.  B. 

is 
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is  not  a   Boat.     Hence  then  one  charac-    Ch.IV« 
ter  of  every   Subject  or  Matter,  that  is, 
the  Character  of  NEGATION  or  PRIVA 
TION. 

AGAIN,  though  the  Subject  or  Matter 
of  a  thing  be  not  that  thing,  yet  were  it 
incapable  of  becoming  fo,  it  could  not 
be  called  it's  Subjed:  or  Matter.  Thus 
Iron  is  the  SubjeS  or  Matter  of  a  Saw, 
becaufe,  though  not  a  Saw,  it  may  ftill 
become  a  Saw.  On  the  contrary,  Tim 
ber  is  not  the  Subjedl  or  Matter  of  a  Saw, 
becaufe  it  not  only  (as  Timber)  is  no 
Saw,  but  can  never  be  made  one,  from 
it's  very  nature  and  properties.  Hence 
then,  befides  Privation,  another  Charac 
ter  of  every  Subject  or  Matter,  and  that 
is  the  Character  of  APTITUDE  or  CA 
PACITY. 

AGAIN,  when  one  thing  is  the  Subject 

or  Matter  of  many  things,    it  implies   a 

Privation  of  them  all,  and  a  Capacity  to 

F  them 
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Ch.IV.   them  all  (b).      Thus   Iron,   being   the 
Subject  or  Matter  of  the  Saw,  the  Axe, 


(b)  PRIVATION  and  CAPACITY  are  efTential  to 
every  thing,  which  bears  the  name  of  MATTER;  and 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  paflage  —  En 
3e  TO  uwoittipEyw  apiQfw  fcfv  £v,  t'$ei  $£  duo  —  The  SUB 
JECT  or  MATTER  is  ONE  numerically  ,  but  in  cha 
racter  It  is  Two,  that  is  to  fay,  Two,  as  it  has  a 
Capacity  to  become  a  thing,  and  yet  is  under  a  Priva- 
tion<>  till  it  aftually  become  fo.  Arift.  Phyfic.  1.  i.  p.  17. 
—  —  And  foon  after,  he  fays  —  erefov  yctf  TO  otvQfuiru  KOU 
TW  apwcp  swat)  jcai  ru  fofopatftr*  *&•  %aX*w.  'Tts  a 
different  thing  to  be  a  Man,  and  to  be  Paid  of  the  mu- 
faal  Art  -,  'tis  a  different  thing  to  be  Void  of  Figure^ 
and  to  be  Brafs.  —  As  much  as  if  he  had  faid,  that  the 
Man^  before  he  became  a  mufical  Artlft^  had  both  a 
Capacity  for  that  character,  and  a  Privation  of  it  ;  the 
Brafs  a  fimilar  Capacity  and  Privation,  before  it  was 
caft  into  a  Statue. 


Thus  too  Themiftius  —  Ka/  TOJ 
flvai  Iv  TO;  cuvapei"  v  3f  $vvatfju$  ^XovoVi  ptia  rtfwrtUf* 
&e  yctf  en  dhow  w,  (M  ffvv  ainy  varru;  KM  rijff  rc- 
^o-ewf  vox(*£vy$  —  We  jay  the  EJjence  of  MATTER  is  in 
CAPACITY;  and  CAPACITY  is  evidently  connetted 
with  PRIVATION  ;  fence  it  would  no  longer  be  Ca- 
pacify^  could  Privation  in  no  fenfe  be  underftoody  as 
exiftmg  with  it.  Tbemift.  in  Ar'ift.  Phyfic.  p.  21.  Edit. 
Aid. 

See  before,  Note  p.  52,  and  Note  p,  71. 

and 
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and  the  ChifTel,    implies   Privation   and   Ch.IV. 
Capacity  with  refped:  to  all  three.  u*rv~"i-/ 

AGAIN,  we  can  change  a  Saw  into  a 
ChifTel,  but  not  into  a  Boat;  we  can 
change  a  Boat  into  a  Box,  but  not  into 
a  Saw.  The  reafon  is,  there  can  be  no 
Change  or  Mutation  of  one  thing  into 
another,  where  the  two  changing  Beings 
do  not  participate  the  fame  Matter  (cj. 

But 


(c)  This  reafoning  has  reference  to  what  the  An 
cients  called  "TAH  flsrforexfe,  THE  IMMEDIATE  MAT 
TER,  in  oppofition  to  "T^  wp&nj,  THE  REMOTE  OR 
PRIMARY  MATTER,  of  which  more  will  be  faid  in 
the  courfe  of  this  Speculation. 

'Tis  of  the  immediate  Matter  we  muft  underftand 
the  following  paflage — %$%trM  &,  (uoi$  TVS  vto$  &nj$ 
y[yv£<r9<zi  &a  T^V  xivstrtxv  atriizv  oloi)  Ix  |^Aa  ncu 
HCU  xhivYi*  svtow  $e  ETEgoi  w  i/An  1|  otvaftcn^  krep&v 
QVTUV.  OIQV  turgiuv  XK  av  yevoilo  ex.  |«/^»,  w?  l^i  rrj  fovxtrn 
alr'iK  TSTO.— >efis  pojjibley  that,  the  MATTER  being 
one  and  the  fame ',  different  things  by  the  Efficient  Caufe 
/hould  be  formed  out  of  it  5  as^  for  example^  that  out 
of  Wood  Jhould  be  formed  a  Box  and  a  Bed.  But  then 
with  regard  to- fame  things^  which  are  different^  the 
Matter  is  of  necejjity  different  alfo*  teTis  thus,  for  ex- 
F  a  ample* 
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Ch.IV.  But  even  here,  were  the  Boat  to  moulder 
and  turn  to  Earth,  and  that  Earth  by 
natural  procefs  to  metallize  and  become 
Iron,  through  fuch  progreffion  as  this, 
we  might  fuppofe  even  the  Boat  to  be 
come  a  Saw.  Hence  therefore  it  is,  that 
ALL  CHANGE  is  by  immediate  or  mediate 
participation  of  THE  SAME  MATTER. 

HAVING  advanced  thus  far,  we  mull 
be  careful  to  remember — firft,  that  every 
SUBJECT  or  MATTER  implies,  as  fuch, 
PRIVATION  and  CAPACITY — and  next, 
that  all  CHANGE  or  Mutation  of  Beings 
into   one   another,    is    by   means   of  their 
participating    the  fame    common    Matter. 
This  we  have   chofen  to  illuftrate  from 
Works  of  Art,  as  falling  more  eafily  un 
der   human   cognizance  and    obfervation. 
'Tis   however  no  lefs   certain  as   to  the 


ample ,  that  a  Saw  cannot  be  made  out  of  Wood ;  nor  is 
this  a  work  in  the  power  of  the  Efficient  Caufe.  Arift. 
Metapb.  H.  K<p.  £  p.  138.  Edit.  Sylb. 

Pro- 
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Produ.clions   of  Nature,    though  the   fu-    Ch.IV, 
perior  Subtlety  in  thefe  renders  examples 
more  difficult. 


THE  Quellion  then  is,  whether  in  the 
World  which  we  inhabit,  it  be  not  ad 
mitted  from  Experience,  as  well  as  from 
the  Confeffion  of  all  Philofophers,  that 
Subfiances  of  every  kind,  whether  na 
tural  or  artificial,  either  immediately  or 
mediately  pafs  one  into  another;  that  we 
fuppofe  at  prefent  no  Realizings  of  Non 
entity,  but  that  reciprocal  Deaths,  DifTo- 
lutions,  and  Digeftions,  fupport  by  Turns 
all  Subftances  out  of  each  other,  fo  that, 
as  Hamlet  fays,  from  the  Idea  of  this  rota 
tion, 

Imperial  C<zfar9  dead  and  turnd  to  clay. 
May  flop  a  bole,  to  keep  the  winds  away. 

The  Queftion  in  fhort  is,  whether  in  this 
World  which   we  inhabit ',   there  be  not  an 

F  3  uni- 
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Ch.IV.  univerfal  Mutation  of  all  things  into  all  (d)* 
If  there  be,  then  muft  there  be  fome  ONE 

PRI- 


(d)  The  Peripatetics,  according  to  the  erroneous 
Aftronomy  by  them  adopted,  fuppofed  the  fixt  Stars, 
the  Planets,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  to  move  all  of 
them  round  the  Earth,  attached  to  different  Spheres, 
which  moved  and  carried  them  round,  the  Earth  it- 
felf  being  immoveable,  and  placed  in  the  Centre  of 
the  Univerfe.  This  Motion,  purely  and  fimply  lo- 
cal,  was  the  only  one  they  allowed  to  thefe  Geleflial 
Bodies,  which  in  E [fence  they  held  to  be  perfectly  un 
changeable.  Things  on  the  furface  of  this  Earth  (fuch 
as  Plants  and  Animals),  and  things  between  that  fur- 
face  and  the  Moon  (fuch  as  Clouds,  Meteors,  Winds, 
&c.)  thefe  they  fuppofed  obnoxious  to  Motions  of  a 
more  various  and  complicated charafier ;  Motions,  which 
changed  them  in  their  Dualities  and  Quantities,  and 
which  even  led  to  their  Generation  and  DiJJolution,  to 
Life  and  to  Death.  Hence  the  whole  Tribe  of  thefe 
mutable  and  perifhable  Beings  were  called  SUBLU 
NARY,  becaufe  the  Region  of  their  exiftence  was  be- 
neatb  the  Sphere  of  the  Moon.  'Twas  here  exifted  thofe 
Elements,  which,  as  Milton  tells  us. 


In  quaternion  run 


Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

nouri/h  all  things*  —  •         Par.  Loft. 


'Twas  here  that  Arijlotle  held  —  on  vrav  ex 

that  every  thing  was  naturally  formed  to 

arife 
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PRIMARY  MATTER,  common  to  all  things;   Ch.IV, 
I  fay,   fome  ONE   PRIMARY  MATTER, 
and  that  COMMON  TO  ALL  THINGS,  fince, 
without  fomzfucb  Matter,  fucb  Mutation 
would  be  wholly  impoffible. 

BUT  if  there  be  fome  one  Primary 
Matter,  and  that  common  to  all  things  *y 
this  Matter  muft  imply,  not  (as  particu 
lar  and  fuborainate  Matters  do)  a  parti 
cular  Privation,  and  a  particular  Capa 
city,  but,  on  the  contrary,  UNIVERSAL 

PRI- 


arife  out  of  every  thing.     Lib.  dt  Ortu  et  Int.  p.  39. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

Ocellus  Lucanus  (from  whom,  and  from  Arcbytas^ 
Timausy  and  the  other  Pythagoreans,  both  Plato  and 
Ar'iftotle  borrowed  much  of  their  Philoibphy)  ele 
gantly  calls  this  imaginary  Sphere  of  the  Moon's  or 
bit,  Fdr0/40$  a9avao-ia$  not  -yevwflyf,  the  I;thmus  of  Im 
mortality  and  Generation,  that  is,  the  Boundary,  which 
lies  between  things  immortal^  and  things  tranfitory. 
Gale's  Opufc.  Mythog.  p.  516. 

The   Stoics  went  farther  than  this  Ijlhmu*  — 7" hey 

did  not  confine  thefe  Changes  Lo  a  Part  only  -*"  che 

Univerfe;   they  fuppofed  them   to  pafs  through  che 

F  4  whole; 
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Ch.IV.  PRIVATION,    and  I^JIVERSAI,  CAPA- 


CITY 


IF  the  notion  of  fuch  a  Being  appear 
ftrange  and  incomprehenfible,  we  may 
farther  prove  the  neceffity  of  it's  exifl> 
ence  from  the  following  confiderations. 


whole*,  and  to  continue  without  ceafing,  till  all  was 
at  lengtii  loft  in  their  'ExTrfyurib  or  general  Conflagra 
tion^  after  which  came  a  new  World,  and  then  a  new 
Conflagration^  and  fo  on  periodically.  Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
J35>  J4J5  H2« 


(e)  To  <z^a)T0y  /nnw,     vvaium  airwras 

•raj  ]%$a£'>  kv  rffaei  pev  k-riv  aTcaem  —  The  PRIMARY 
SUBJECT  or  MATTER,  having  a  CAPACITY  to  ad 
mit  all  Forms,  exijls  in  a  PRIVATION  of  them  all 
Themijl.  in  Afifl.  P/yf.  p.  21. 

Themiflius  well  di/tinguifhes  between  two  words, 
expre/Ting  the  fame  Being,  I  mean  VTTCK^EVOV  and  fa. 
Thefirft  he  makes  the  Sub}  eft  or  Subftratum  of  Some 
thing  ACTUALLY  exi/ling;  the  other  •,  that  Matter  which 
has  a  CAPACITY  of  becoming  many  things,  before  it 
aflually  becomes  any  one  of  them. 

This  is  that  ONE  Being,  mentioned  by  Diogenes, 
whofe  words  we  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  Chap 
ter,  p.  51,  in  the  Note. 

EITHER 
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EITHER    there    is    no   fuch    general   Ch.IV, 
Change,  as  here  fpoken  of,  which  is  con 
trary  to  fad:,   and  would  deftroy  the  Sym 
pathy  and  Congeniality  of  things ;    or   if 
there  be,   there  muft  be  a  Matter  of  the 
character  here  eftablifhed,  becaufe  with 
out  it   (as  we   have  faid)   fuch   Change 
would  be  impofjibk. 

ADD  to  this,  however  hard  unfoerfal 
Privation  may  appear,  yet  had  the  Pri 
mary  Matter  in  it's  proper  nature  any 
one  particular  Attribute,  fo  as  to  prevent 
it's  Privation  from  being  unlimited  and 
univerfal,  fuch  Attribute  would  run  thro' 
all  things,  and  be  confpicuous  in  all.  If 
it  were  white,  all  things  would  be  white  ; 
if  circular,  they  would  be  circular;  and  fo 
as  to  other  Attributes,  which  is  con 
trary  to  fad  (f).  Add  to  this,  that  the 

Oppojite 

(f)  This  Argument  is  taken  from  Plato.— ~ Speak 
ing  of  the  primary  Matter,  he  fays— cjocowv  yag  ov  TO» 
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Ch.IV.  Oppofite  to  fuch  Attribute  could  never 
have  exiftence,  unlefs  it  were  pofiible  for 
the  fame  thing  to  be  at  once  and  in  the 
fame  inftance  both  white  and  black,  cir 
cular  and  rectilinear,  &c.  fince  this  /»- 
feparable  Attribute  would  neceflarily  be 
every  where,  becaufe  the  Matter,  which 
implies  it,  is  itfelf  every  where,  at  lead 


TW,  TO,  Tr$  svavnas,  TOC  TE  ri; 
OTTOT  hQoi,  ^%0/uEvov,  KCMU$  av 
paivtav  o^iv — Were  it  like  any  of  thofe  things 
that  enter  into  it,  in  fuch  cafe,  when  it  came  to  receive 
things  of  a  nature  contrary  and  totally  different  from 
itfelf,  it  would  exhibit  thtm  ill,  by  Jhewing  IT'S  OWN 
NATURE  ALONG  WITH  THEM  at  the  fame  time. 
Plat.  Tim.  p.  50. 

Thus  Chalcidius,  in  commenting  the  Paflage  here 
quoted — Si  fit  aliquid  candidum,  ut  jtWHAiov,  deinde 
oporteat  hoc  transferri  in  alium  color  em,  vsl  diverfum,  ut 
ruborem  Jive  pallorem,  vel  contrarium,  ut  atrum  ',  tune 
candor  non  patieiur  introeuntes  colores  fynceros  perfeve- 
rare,  fed  permixtione  fui  faciet  interpolates.  Chalcid.  in 
Tim.  Com.  p.  434. 

Hence  we  fee  the  propriety  of  thofe  defcriptions, 
which  make  the  primary  Matter,  to  be  void  of  Body, 
of  Duality,  of  Sulk,  of  Figure,  be.  c&uiud©-,  aTTOL®-, 

H.  T.  At 

may 
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may  be  found  in  all  things,  that  are  ge-    Ch.IV, 
nerated  and  perifhable, 

HERE  then  we  have  an  Idea  (fuch  as  it 
is)  of  that  fingular  Being,  TAH  HPflTH, 
the  PRIMARY  MATTER  ;  a  Being,  which 
thofe  Philofophers,  who  are  immerged 
in  fenfible  Objeds,  know  not  well  how 
to  admit,  though  they  cannot  well  do 
without  it  (g)  •>  a  Being,  which  flies  the 

Percep- 


(g)  So  ftrange  a  Being  is  it,  and  fo  little  compre- 
henfible  to  common  Ideas,  that  the  Greeks  had  no 
name  for  it  in  their  language,  'till  TAH  came  to  be 
adopted  as  the  proper  word,  which  was  at  firft  only 
aflumed  by  way  of  Metaphor,  from  fignifyirig  Timber 
or  Wood,  tne  common  materials  in  many  works  of 
Art.  Hence  it  was  that  Ocellus^  Timesus^  and  Platoy 
employ  various  words,  and  all  of  them  after  the  fame 
metaphorical  manner,  when  they  would  exprefs  the 
nature  of  this  myfterious  Being.  Ocellus  calls  it 
KM  'Ex/aayEibv  iris  yma-wh  the  umverfal  Re- 
)  and  ImpreJJlon  of  things  generated^  as  Wax  re 
ceives  Itnpreflions  from  various  Seals.  Tim*ui  ufes 
the  word  TAA  in  the  Doric  Dialed^  and  explains 
t  (like  Ocellus)  by  'E^ayfibv,  to  which  he  adds  the 
Appellations  of  M«T%*  KW  Tiflarav,  Mother  and 

Nurfe. 
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Ch.IV.  Perception  of  every  fenfe,  and  which  is 
at  beft  even  to  the  Intelktt  but  a  nega 
tive  object,  no  otherwife  comprehenjible 
than  either  by  ANALOGY  or. ABSTRAC 
TION. 

WE  gain  a  glimpfe  of  it  by  ABSTRAC 
TION,  when  we  fay  that  the  firji  Matter 
is  not  the  Lineaments  and  Complexion, 
which  make  the  beautiful  Face;  nor  yet 
the  Flefli  and  Blood,  which  make  thofe 
Lineaments,  and  that  Complexion ;  nor 
yet  the  liquid  and  folid  Aliments,  which 


JNurfe.  Plato  calls  it  firft 
olov  TiC'vjiw,  the  Receptacle  of  all  Generation^  as  it's 
fifurfi — then  'zzravroj  altrQmS  fwr^cc  y,di  vTrokxyv  —  the 
Mother  and  Receptacle  of  every  fenfible  Objett.  Gale's 
Opufc.  Mytbokg.  p.  516.  544.  Platan.  Tim.  p.  47. 
51.  Edit.  Strr.  See  Hermes,  p.  308,  &c. 

Arljlotle  alfo  obferves,  confiftently  with  one  of  the 
above  exprefHons—  -,\  y&v  yctg  uTro^evacra^  trwcuria  rr,  /JLO(>- 
jm  TUV  ytvo/*evcov  lr»v,  UO-TTE^  fMimf — that  the  MATTER, 
by  remaining^  is  in  concurrence  with  the  Form,  a  Caufe 
of  things  generated,  under  the  character  of  a  MOTHER. 
Phyf.  1.  i,  c.  9,  p.  22,  Edit.  Sylb. 

make 
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make  that  Flefh  and  Blood  ;  nor  yet  the 
fimple  Bodies  of  Earth  and  Water,  which 
make  thofe  various  Aliments  ;  but  Some 
thing,  which  being  below  all  thefe,  and 
fupporting  them  all,  is  yet  different  from 
them  all,  and  ejjential  to  their  exiftence^/. 

WE  obtain  a  fight  of  it   by  ANALO 
GY,   when  we   fay,   that  as  is  the  Brafs 

(b)  ABSTRACTION  appears  to  have  been  ufed  by 
Plato  —  Aio  TYIV  T£   ye/cioT©-    6pT»    KM   Tuan 
«ai  vTTodoxyv  (AWTE  yw,  /W^TE  as^tf,  //JITH 

|   aiv 
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£  ^Ei/<7oV'£$#'  —  -^^^  wi  therefore  fay  that 
THE  MOTHER  rf«^  RECEPTACLE  ^/*  ^wry  v'tfible* 
nay  of  every  fenfible  Produflicn,  is  neither  Earth,  nor 
Air,  nor  Firey  nor  Water,  nor  any  of  the  things  which 
arife  out  of  thefe?  nor  out  of  which  thefe  arife,  but  a 
certain  INVISIBLE  AND  FORMLESS  BEING,  THE 
UNIVERSAL  RECIPIENT;  concerning  which  Being,  if 
we  fay  it  is  in  a  very  dubious  way  intelligible^  andfome- 
thing  moft  hard  to  be  apprehended,  we  Jhall%not  fpeak  a 
faljhtod.  Plat.  Tim.  p.  si.  Edit.  S  err. 

Thus  Chatcidius—Sullatis  qu<z  funt  fengtdis, 

SOLUM  REMANET,   1PSUM  E3SE,    QUOD  Q 

In  Tim,  Com.  p.  371. 

§  tO 
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Ch.IV.  to  the  Statue,  the  Marble  to  the  Pillar, 
the  Timber  to  the  Ship,  or  any  one  fe* 
condary  Matter  to  any  one  peculiar  Form  j 
fo  is  the  FIRST  and  ORIGINAL  MAT 
TER  to  all  Forms  in  general  (i). 

AND 

(I)  The  Method  of  reafoning  on  this  Subject  by 
ANALOGY  was  ufed  by  Ariftotle. — »j  £'  wow^wj  <pv- 
<ri$  ETnnmj  tcara  avahoyiav'    <u$  yap  mfis  avfyiavl 
xcf,   ri       0$  xhtvw  %1/hoV)  TJ  tzfa  TUV  «AAo)v  T«  rwv 
\  i/Av)  »«;  TO  a/AOgtpov  £%fij    ^iv  ^a^en/  Trjv 
ai/rrj   ^005   ga/av    £%£i,    xat    TO  TO'^C   TJ,    «a<    TO    oV. 
1.  i.  c.  7.  p.  20.    <&#/.  Sylb.—  The  Subjefi— 
Nature^  (that  is,  the  PRIMARY  MATTER)  «  ^«<7«;- 
<?^  /»  /^»^  way  of  ANALOGY  :  yir  as  is  the  Brafs 
to  the  Statue  ;    the  Timber  to   the  Bed  5    or  the  im 
mediate  and  formlefs  Material  to  any  of  thofe  things 
which  have  Form-)  before  it  ajfumes  that  form  j  fo  is 
THIS  [general  and  primary]  MATTER  to  SUBSTANCE, 
and  to  each  particular  Thing^  and  to  each  particular 
Being. 

Not  that  Arijlotle  reje&ed  the  Argument  from  AB 
STRACTION. — Asyco  $'  uhw  rj  xaQ'  avTyv  (JLYITE  T)J  ^TE 
Tsroo-oi',  fjLvire  c&Ato  iwott  hsyslou  ol$  vftrai  TO  ov  sri  yap 
TJ,  naff  g  ntOYiyo^Tai  T8Twv  £««roy,  w  TO  eivat  ITSCW,  xai 
ruv.Kahryofiw  wary— I  mean  by  MATTER,  that  which 
of  itfelf  is  not  denominated  either  this  particular  Sub* 
fiance^  or  that  particular  ^uantity^  or  any  other  of 
thofe  Attributes,  by  which  Being  is  charafterifed.  It 

is 
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AND  here,  if  a  Digreffion  may  be  per-   Ch.IV, 
mitted,  let  us  refledt  for  a  moment  on 

the  character  of  old  PROTEUS. 

Qmnia 

is  indeed  that>  of  which  each  one  of  thefe  is  predicated^ 
and  which  has  an  EJfence  different  from  every  one  of  the 
Predicaments.  Metapb.  Z.  p.  106.  Edit.  Sylb. 

And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  as  ABSTRACTION 
and  ANALOGY  are  the  two  Methods,  by  which  this 
Jtrange  Being  (as  it  has  been  called)  was  inveftigated 
by  the  ancient  Philofophers,  fo  for  that  reafon  Tim&us 
tells  us,  that  it  was  made  known  to  us  Ao/Io-^w  voQu, 
by  a  fpurious  kind  of  Reafoning^  p.  545. — Plato  fays  the 
fame,  only  he  is  more  full. — Matter,  according  to  him, 
was  (MET  avcticrQwiag  aflrrov,  ^oynr^a  T/V)  vo'0a>  fMyi$  isirov— 
Something  tangible  without  Senfation^  fomething  hard  to 
be  believed^  and  that  by  means  of  a  fpurious  kind  of 
reafoning.  Tim.  Plat.  p.  52.  Edit.  Serr. 

This  fpurious  Reafoning  is  explained  by 
who  fays  that  MATTER  is  fo  comprehended  TW 
Hear  evQvu^iav  voeiffQai,  by  it9 5  not  being  under/food  in  a  di 
rect  way-)  but  only  obliquely^  and  by  implication.     Opufc. 
Myth.  Gale^  p.  545. 

As  to  the  being  tangible  without  Senfation^  this  means, 
that  though  it  be  an  efTential  to  Botfy,  which  appears 
to  make  it  tangible,  yet  the  Abftraftion  makes  it  frand 
under  the  fame  character  to  the  Touch,  as  Darknefs 
{lands  to  the  Sight,  Silence  to  the  Hearing  ;  we  can 
not  be  faid  to  fee  the  one,  nor  to  hear  the  other ;  and 
yet  without  the  help  of  thofe  two  Senfes  we  could  have  no 

Compre- 
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Ch  IV.      Omnia  transformat  fefe  in  miracula  rerum, 
Ignemque,  horribilemque  feram,  JJuvium- 
que  liquentem.  Georg.  IV. 

Thus   Vi  R  G  i  L  —  thus,  before    him, 
HOMER  : 


CE  7tyvO|Ct£vo$  TZEigycrsTixi,  oftr  ETTI  youxv 
"Ea/rsTct  yivovlaiy  nai  #5bjo,  KCU  SsiTTrdotls  isv^ 

OWcr.   A.  417. 

Made  Into  all  things,  all  he  II  try  ;   become 
Each  lining  thing,  that  creeps  on  earth  ; 

will  glide 
A  liquid  Stream,  or  blaze  aflamingFire  (/£). 

Comprehenfion  of  thofe  two  Negations,  or  perhaps  more 
properly,  thofe  two  fenfible  Privations. 

Both  Timaus  and  Plato  drop  expreflions,  as  if  they 
confidered  MATTER  to  be  PLACE.  Tim^us  calls  it 
T<wr@~  and  %waa  ;  Plato  calls  it  yjt^a.  and  &f&  Opufc. 
Myth.  p.  544.  _P/«^.  T/V/.  p.  52. 

Chalcidlus  elegantly  (hews,  how  in  this  negative 
manner  it  attends  all  the  Predicaments,  and  ferves  for 
a  fupport  to  each.  Ejjentia  eft,  ut  opinor,  cum  earn 
Species,  &c.  See  Com.  in  Tim.  p.  438. 

(k)  To  the  Poets  here  quoted  may  be  added,  Ho 
race  Sat.  lib.  ii.  S.  3.  v.  73.  Ovid.  Mttam.  viii.  730. 

WHAT 
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WHAT  wonder,  if  this  Jlngular  Deity  Ch.IV, 
fuggeft  to  us  that  fingular  Being,  which 
we  have  been  juft  attempting  to  defcribe  ?, 
The  Allegory  was  too  obvious  to  efcape 
the  Writers  of  any  age,  and  there  are 
many,  we  find,  by  whom  it  has  been 
adopted  (I). 

That  great  Parent  of  Mythology  as  well  as  Poetry^ 
Homer^  not  only  informs  us  concerning  PROTEUS, 
but  concerning  his  daughter  EIDOTHEA,  who  difco- 
vered  her  father's  abode: 

We  (hall  perceive  in  the  Explanations  which  fol 
low,  how  this  Fable  applies  itfelf  to  the  Subject  of  the 
prefent  Chapter. 

(I)  Some,  fays  Euftathius^  when!  he  comments  the 
paflage  above  cited  from  Homer,  hold  "  PROTEUS  fy 
"  be  that  original  MATTER,  which  is  the  Receptacle  of 
"  Forms \  that,  which  being  IN  ACTUALITY  NO  ONE 
«  of  thefe  Forms)  is  yet  IN  CAPACITY  all  of  them — 
"  WHICH  PROTEUS  (they  add)  EIDOTHEA  his 
"  Daughter  is  elegantly  faid  t&  difeover^  by  leading  him 
"forth  out  of  Capacity  into  Duality  ;  that  is^  JJje  is  that 
"  PRINCIPLE  OF  iVIoTiON,  which  contrives  to  make 
"  him  RUSH  INTO  FORM,  and  be  moved  and  actuated. 

Heradldes  Ponticus  having  adopted  the  fame  Me 
thod  of  explaining,  fubjoins  — "  that  hence  it  IMS  with 
"good  reafon^  that  ike  FORMLESS  MATTER  was  called 
"PROTEUS;  and  that  PROVIDENCE,  which  modified 
G  «  tad 
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Ch.IV.    "  each  Being  with  its  peculiar  Form  and  Character,  was 
«  catted  EIDOTHEA." 

The  words  of  EUSTATHIUS  in  the  original  are— 


«   EIAO0EA    E 


Ji  EI2  EIA02  0EE1N  afrrov,  ww 
Euftatb.    in    Horn.     OdylT.    p.    177.       Edit. 


We  fhall  only  remark,  as  we  proceed,  that  the 
Etymology  here  given  of  EIDOTHEA,  ti$  s!$©~  tow, 
to  rujb  into  Form,  is  invented,  like  many  other  ancient 
Etymologies,  more  to  explain  .the  word  pbikfepbically, 
than  to  give  us  it's  real  origin.  'Tis  perhaps  more 
profitable,  though  rat  equally  critical,  to  etymolo- 
crize  after  this  manner  5  and  fuch  appears  to  have  been 
die  common  practice  of  Plato,  Ariflotlt,  and  the 
Stotis* 

The  words  of  Heradides  are  —  wrs  ufao/ov,  TTJV  fj.lv 
fartav  uxw  HPnTEA  xaxs?<rda,  T«V  d"  B^ow^ni- 
^  w«r*  nfovo«v  EIA00EAN.  »f^f  ^»^- 
p.  490.  (?3//>-  Opz^.  Mytbog.  8vo. 

To  thefe  Gm/&J  may  be  fubjoined  a  refpeftablc 
Countryman  of  our  own. 

'Lord  Verulam  tells  us  of  PROTEUS,  that  he  bad  his 
Herd  of  Seals,  or  Sea-calves;  that  tbefe  'twas  bis  Cuf- 
tom  every  day  to  tell  over,  and  then  to  retire  into  a  Ca 
vern,  and  repofe  bimfelf.  Of  this  we  read  the  follow- 
inn-  Explanation—"  that  under  the  Perfon  ./PROTEUS 
«  «  faniM  MATTER,  the  moft  ancient  of  all  Things 

« 


, 
next 
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«  next  to  the  Deity — that  the  Herd  of  Proteus  was  no-    Ch.IV, 

u  thing  elfe^   than    the  ordinary  SPECIES   of  Animals^ 

u  Plants*)  and  Metals^  into  which  MATTER  appears  to 

«  difufej  and  as  it  were  to  confume  ltfelf\  fe  that  after 

u  it  has  formed  and  fimjhcd  thofefeveral  Species  (it's  tajk 

"  being  in  a  manner  complete)    it  appears  to  feep  and  be 

a  at  rejl^  nor  to  labour  at,  attempt,  or  prepare  any  Spe- 

<c  cies  farther." — De  Sapientia  Vet.  c.  13. 

The   Author's  own  words  are—-/^  PROTEI  enirn 
ferfona  MATERlAjignificatur)  omnium  rerumpoft  Deum 

antiqmjjima. PEC  us  autem^  five  GREX  Protel  non 

aliud  videtur  ejje^  quoin  SPECIES  ordinaries  Animalium^ 
Plantarum,  Metalhrum,  in  qitibus  Materia  videtur  fe 
diffundere-)  et  quaft  conjumere\  a^eo  utj  pojfquam  iftas 
Species  effinxerit,  et  abjolverit^  (tanqua?n  penjb  complete) 
dormire  et  quiefcere  videatur^  nee  alias  amplius 
mofcri)  teniare^  aut  parare. 


G    2 
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CHAP.       V. 

Concerning  FORM  —  >An  imperfect  Defcrip- 
tion  of  it  —  Primary  Forms,  united  with 
Matter,  make  Body  —  Body  Mathemati 
cal  —  Body  Phyjical  —  how  they  differ  — 
Effential  Forms—  Tranfition  to  Forms  of 
a  Character  fuperior  to  the  pajjive  and 
elementary. 

Ch.  V.    T?OPvM  "'is  that  elementary  Conjtituent 
J    •*•      in  every  compojite  Subftance,  by  which 

it   is  DISTINGUISHED    and  CHARACTER 

IZED,   and  known  from  every  other    (a). 
But  to  be  more  explicit. 


and  moft  fimple  of  all 
tenfans  is  a  Line.  This,  when  it  exifts 
united  with  a  fecond  Extenfion,  makes 
a  Superficies  ;  and  thefe  two,  exifting  to- 

(a)  See  the  firft  Note  in  the  preceding  Chapter, 
and  page  91. 

gether 
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• 

gether  with  a  third,  make  a  Solid.     Now    Ch.  V. 

this  loft  and  complete  EXTENSION  we  call 

the  fir  ft  and  Jimpltft  FORM  5  and  when 

this  firft   and  fimphjt   Form    accedes   to 

the  firft  and  fimpkft  Matter,  the  Union 

of  the    two    produces   BODY,    which    is 

for  that  reafon  defined  to  be  Matter  triply 

extended.     And  thus  we   behold  the   rife 

of  pure  and  original  BODY  -(b). 

IT 

(b)  Original  Body,  when  we  look  downwards,  has 
reference  to  the  primary  Matter,  it's  Subftratum  -, 
when  we  look  upwards^  becomes  itfelf  a  I/AH,  or  Mat 
ter  to  other  things  ;  to  the  Elements  as  commonly  called, 
Air,  Earth,  Water,  &c.  and  in  confequence,  to  all 
the  variety  of  natural  Productions. 

Hence  it  is,  that  Ammonius,  fpeaking  of  the  firft 
Matter,  fays  —  avm  av,  ifflxubiicra  Kara,  Tag  rget$  $&- 
ra<r£j£,  i/scisi  TO  Q"EU'TEgov  aTToiQV  aufia.  —  This  ["that  is,  THE 
FIRST  MATTER]  being  embulkedwith  three  extenfions, 
makes  THE  SECOND  MATTER  OR  SUBJECT,  that  is 
to  fay,  BODY  VOID  OF  QUALITY. 

After  having  fhewn  how  natural  Qualities  and  At 
tributes  flood  in  need  of  fuch  a  Subje<5b  for  their  ex- 
iflence,  he  adds  (which  is  worth  remarking)  —  ^ 
em  w  -za-oTs  Ive^yfwi  v\  u*n  4crwftfltr®r, 
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Ch.  V.  IT  muft  be  remembered  however,  that 
Body  under  this  character  is  fomething 
indefinite  and  vague  9-  and  fcarcely  to  be 
made  an  Objett  of  fcientijic  Contemplation. 
aTis  neceflary  to  this  end,  that  it's  Ex~ 
tenfion  fhould  be  bounded  ;  for  as  yet  we 
have  treated  it  without  fuch  regard* 
Now  the  Bound  or  Limit  of  Simple  Body 
is  Figure  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  FIGURE, 
with  regard  to  Body,  becomes  the  next 
Form  after  Extenjion. 

IN  Body  thus  bounded  by  Figure,  every 
other  of  it's  Attributes  being  abftraSled 
and  withdrawn,,  we  behold  that  Species 
of  Body,  called  BODY  MATHEMATICAL  $ 
a  name  fo  given  it,  becaufe  the  Mathe 
matician,  as  fuch,  confiders  no  other  At- 


TCC  TVJ  (pu<rti  a%w^/ra  —  not  that 
there  ever  was  IN  ACTUALITY  either  Matter  without 
Body,  or  Body  without  Quality  ;  but  we  fay  fo,  as  we 
contemplate  the  well  ordered  Generation  of  things,  di 
viding  thofe  things  in  Imagination,  which  are  by  Na 
ture  infeparable*  Amman,  in  PrcecL  p.  62.  Ste  below, 
p.  90,  91. 

tributes 
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tributes  of  Body,  except  it  be   thefe  two    Ch.  V. 
Primary,  it's  Extenfion  and  it's  Figure  (c). 

BUT  though  the  bounding  of  Body  by 
Figure  is  one  ftep  towards  rendering  it 
more  definite  and  knowable,  yet  is  not 
this  fafficient  for  the  purpofes  of  Na 
ture.  'Tis  neceffary  here,  that  not  only 
it's  External  fhould  be  duly  bounded, 
but  that  a  fuitable  regard  fhould  be  like- 
wife  had  to  it's  Internal.  This  internal 
Adjuftmenty  Difpofition,  or  Arrangement 

(c)  In  Body  Mathematical  all  Qualities  being  ab- 
frra&ed  but  Figure  and  Extenfwn^  we  may  hence  per 
ceive  the  reafon  why  the  Contemplation  -of  fucb  Body 
(which  Contemplation  makes  fo  large  a  part  of  the  Mathe 
matical  Sciences)  is  more  accurate  and  certain,  than  that 
of  any  other  Body.  It  is,  becaufe  of  all  Bodies,  Ma 
thematical  Body  has  the  feiueft^  the  moft  obvious^  and 
the  moft  precife  Attributes. 

Hence  too  we  may  perceive  the  difference  between 
a  Mathematician^  and  a  natural  Pbilofopher.  They 
differ,  as  their  Subjects  differ ;  as  the  Subject  of  the 
firlt  is  fimple  ;  of  the  laft  is  complicated  3  as  the  At 
tributes  of  Mathematical  Body  are  few  and  known ;  of 
Pbyfical  Body  are  unknown  and  infinite.  Fid.  Arift* 
Phyf.  1.  ii.  c.  2.  . 

G  4  (deno- 
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Ch.  V.  (denominate  it  as  you  pleafe)  is  called 
ORGANIZATION,  and  may  be  confidered 
as  the  third  Form,  which  appertains  to 
Body.  By  it's  acceffion  we  behold  the 
rife  of  BODY  PHYSICAL  or  NATURAL, 
for  every  fucb  Body  is  fome  way  or  other 
organized* 

AND  thus  may  we  affirm  that  thefe 
three,  that  is  to  fay,  EXTENSION,  FI 
GURE,  and  ORGANIZATION,  are  the 
three  ORIGINAL  FORMS  to  BODY  PHY 
SICAL  or  NATURAL,  Figure  having  re- 
.fpedb  to  it's  External;  Organization  to 
it's  Internal-,  and  Extenfion  being  common 
both  to  one  and  to  the  other.  .'Tis 
more  than  probable  that  from  the  Va 
riation  in  thefe  univerfal,  and,  as  I  may 
fay,  Primary  Forms,  arife  moft  of  thofe 
fecondary  Forms  ufually  called  QUALI 
TIES  SENSIBLE,  becaufe  they  are  the 
proper  Objects  of  our  feveral  Senfations. 
Such  are  Roughnefs  and  Smoothnefs, 
Hardnefs  and  Softnefs,  the  tribes  of  Co 
lours, 
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lours,  Savours  and  Odours,  not  to  men-    Ch.  V, 
tion  thole  Powers  of  Character  more  fub- 
tle,  the  Powers  Eleftric,  Magnetic,  Me 
dicinal,  &c. 

HERE  therefore  we  may  anfwer  the 
Quefliori,  how  natural  Bodies  are  di- 
Jtinguijhed.  Not  a  fingle  one  among  them 
confifts  of  Materials  in  Chaos,  but  of 
Materials  wrought  up  after  the  mod  ex- 
quifite  manner,  and  that  confpicuous  in 
their  Organization  (d)>  or  in  their  Figure, 
or  in  both. 

As  therefore  every  natural  Body  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  Differences  juft  de- 
fcribed  ;  and  as  thefe  Differences  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  Matter  9 
which  being  every  where  iimilar,  can 
afford  no  diftindions  at  all :  may  we  not 


(d)  No  where  perhaps  is  the  force  of  Organiza 
tion  more  confpicuous,  that  when  we  perceive  differ 
ent  Grafts,  upon  the  fame  Tree,  to  produce  different 
Species  of  Fruit. 

hence 
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Ch.  V.  hence   infer  the   expediency  of   ESSEN- 
^-^ v-~'    TIAL  FORMS,    that   every  natural  Sub- 
Jlance  may  be  cffentially  characterized?  'Tis 
with   deference    to   my   Contemporaries, 
that  I  furmife  this  aflertion.     I  fpeak  per 
haps  of  Spedlres,    as   fhocking  to  fome 
Philofophers,    as    thofe   were    to   Eneas> 
which  he  met  in  his  way  to  Hell : 

tferribiles  vifu  Formce. 

Yet  we  hope  to  make  our  peace,  by  de 
claring  it  our  opinion,  that  we  by  no 
means  think  thefe  Forms  SELF-EXIST 
ENT  ;  things,  which  Matter  may  flip  off, 
and  fairly  leave  to  themfelves, 

IJt  veteres  ponunt  tunicas  afiate  cicadce(e). 

They  rather  mean  fomething,  which, 
though  differing  from  Matter,  can  yet 
never  fubfift  without  it  ( f)  >  fomething, 

which, 

(e)  Lucr.  iv.  56. 

(f)  See  Note  the  fecond  of  this  Chapter.     'Tis 
a  uniform  Petition  in  the  Phyfics  of  the  old  Peripa- 

3  tetics? 
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which,  united  with  it,  helps  to  produce     Ch.  V. 
every  compofite  Being,  that  is  to  lay   in 
other  words,  every  natural  Suljlance  in 
the  vifible  world. 

IT  muft  be  remembered  however  (as 
we  have  faid  before)  that  it  is  the  FORM 
in  this  Union,  which  is  the  Source  of  all 
Diftinttion*,  'Tis  by  this,  that  the  Ox 
is  diftinguifhed  from  the  Horfe,  not  by 
that  Grafs,  on  which  they  fubfift,  the 
common  Matter  to  both.  To  which  alfo 
may  be  added,  that  as  Figures  and  fen- 
fible  Qualities  are  the  only  objects  of  our 
SenfationSy  and  thefe  all  are  Partt  of  na 
tural  Form -,  fo  therefore  (contrary  to  the 


tetics,  cm  &xppra  TO.  rxa^  that  the  Affeftiom  [of 
Body]  are  infep  arable  from  it.  See  drift.  Phyf.  Li. 
'Tis  one  thing  to  be  a  Cubs,  another  thing  to  be  Iron, 
or  Silver,  or  Wood,  or  Ivory.  The  Cube  is  moil 
evidently  and  certainly  no  one  of  thefe,  yet  is  it  abfurd 
and  impoflible  to  fuppofe  the  Cube  (hould  ever  exift 
without  one  of  thefe>  or  fomething  fimilar  to  fupport  it. 
See  before,  pages  77,  78. 

*  P.  63.  84. 

fentknent 
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Ch.  V.  fentiment  of  the  Vulgar,  who  dream  of 
nothing  but  of  Matter)  'tis  Form  which 
is  in  truth  the  whole,  that  we  either  hear, 

fee,  or  feel  ;  nor  is  mere  Matter  any  thing 
better,  than  an  obfcure  imperfeft  Being, 
knowable  only  to  the  reafoning  Faculty 
by  the  two  methods  already  explained, 
I  mean  that  of  Analogy,  and  that  of  Ab- 

Jtraftion  (g). 

HERE  therefore  we  conclude  with  re- 
fpedt  to  SENSIBLE  FORMS,  that  is  to  fay, 
FORMS  IMMERGED  in  Matter,  and  ever 
infeparable  from  it.  In  thefe  and  Matter 
we  place  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  (h)  NA 
TURAL 

(g)  See  before  p.  76,77,78. 

(b)  ELEMENTS  are  T«  twxaqxpfla,  amct,  the  Inhe 
rent,  or  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffton)  the  m-exijting 
Caufes,  fuch  as  MATTER  and  FORM,  of  which  we 
have  been  treating.  There  are  other  Caufes,  fuch  as 
the  Tribe  of  EFFICIENT  CAUSES,  which  cannot  be 
called  Elements,  becaufe  they  make  no  part  of  the  Sub-. 
ftances,  which  they  generate,  or  produce.  Thus  the 
Statuary  is  no  part  of  his  Statue  ->  the  Painter,  of  his 
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TURAL  SUBSTANCE,  and  thus  finifli  the    Ch.  V, 
firil  part  of  the  Inquiry  we  propofed. 

WE  are  now  to  engage  in  Speculations 
of  another  kind,  and  from  the  Elements 
of  Natural  Subftance  to  inquire  after  it's 
EFFICIENT  CAUSE  (iJ9  that  is  to  fay, 

that 


Picture.     Hence  it  appears  that  ALL  ELEMENTS  are 
Caufes  \  but  not  ALL  CAUSES,  Elements. 

(1)  Anjlotle  having  reduced  his  three  Principles  of 
natural  Productions  to  two9  which  two  we  have  treated 
in  this,  and  the  preceding  Chapter,  adheres  not  fo 
ftri£tly  to  this  Reduction,  but  that  he  {till  admits  the 
Three. — Thus  in  his  Metaphyjics^  he  tells  us — on 
ao^cci  tin  rp£i^  TO  Ei$@-9  KS\  v\  rtyvns  KM  y  utoi — that 
the  Form^  the  Privation^  and  the  Matter^  are  three 
PRINCIPLES.  He  calls  them  ELEMENTS,  becaufe 
they  huve  no  Exigence,  but  in  the  Subftance  to  which 
they  belong.  To  thefe  he  adds  the  EFFICIENT  CAUSE, 
which  as  it  exifts  externally ^  that  is,  without  the  Subject, 
he  will  not  for  that  reafon  allow  to  be  an  Element. — 
Hence  he  obferves,  wr£  2-ro/x^  ^  Tf/a,  ahun  oe  xeu. 
ao^ai  Te<r<raps— that  the  ELEMENTS  were  THREE  ;  the 
CAUSES  and  PRINCIPLES  were  FOUR.  His  inftances 
are— Health,  the  Form-,  Difeafe,  ths  Privailcn;  the 
human  Body,  the  Subjctf.  la  thefe  three  Caufes  ws 
have  the  ELEMENTS  ;  Add  to  th'eie  Caufes  the  fourth^ 

that 
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Ch.  V.  that  Caufe,  which  affbciates  thofe  Ele 
ments,  and  which  employs  them,  when 
aflbciated,  according  to  their  various  and 
peculiar  Characters. 

that  is,  the  Efficient^  the  Art  of  Medicine  ;  and  then 
we  have  THE  FC,UR  CAUSES  required, — Again — call 
the  Plan  of  the  Houfe,  the  Form  ;  the  previous  want 
of  Order,  the  Privation  \  the  Bricks,  the  Materials-, 
add  to  thefe  the  fourth  Caufey  the  Architect's  y/r/^and 
again  we  have  THE  FOUR  CAUSES  required.  Me- 
taph.  A.  p.  198,  199.  Edit.  Sylb. 

*Tis  this  Efficient  Caufe,  that  will  make  the  Sub 
ject  of  the  following  Chapter. 
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CHAP.       VI. 

Concerning   FORM,    confidered  as  an  EF 
FICIENT    ANIMATING    PRINCIPLE 

Harmony  in  Nature  between  the  living 
and  the  lifelefs — Ovul,  a  philofophical 
Poet — Farther  Defcription  of  the  ani<* 
mating  Principle  from  it's  Operations, 
Energies,  and  Effects — Virgil—  The  Ac 
tive  and  the  Pajive  Principle  run  thro 
the  Univerfe—Mind,  Region  of  Forms 
— Corporeal  Connexions,  where  necef- 
fary,  'where  obftruSlive — Means  and 
Ends — the'ir  different  Precedence  accord 
ing  to  different  Syjiems  —  Empedocles, 
Lucretius,  Prior,  Galen,  Cicero,  Ari- 
Jtotle,  &c. — Providence. 

LET   us   fuppofe   an   artificial   Sub-    Ch.VI 
fiance,  for  example  a  mufical  Pipe, 
and  let  us  fuppofe  to   this  Pipe  the  Art 
ef  die  Piper  to  be  united,  not  feparated 

as 
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Ch.VL  as  now,  but  vitally  united,  fo  that  the 
Pipe  by  it's  own  Election  might  play, 
whenever  it  pleafed. — Would  not  this 
Union  render  it  a  kind  of  living  Being, 
where  the  Art  would  be  an  active  Prin 
ciple,  the  Pipe  a  pcijji've^  both  recipro 
cally  fitted  for  the  purpofes  of  each  other  ? 
—And  what,  if  inftead  of  the  Piper's 
Art,  we  were  to  fubftitute  that  of  the 
Harper  ? — Would  this  new  Union  alfo 
be  natural  like  ihe  former  ?  Or  would 
not  rather  the  Inaptitude  of  the  Confli- 
tuents  prevent  any  Union  at  all  ?  It  cer 
tainly  would  prevent  it,  and  all  Melody 
confequent ;  fo  that  we  could  now  by  no 
analogy  confider  the  Pipe  as  animated. 

'Tis  in  thefe  and  other  Arts,  confi- 
dered  as  efficient  Habits,  we  gain  a 
glimpfe  of  thofe  Forms,  which  charac- 
terife  not  by  vifible  Qualities,  but  by  their 
refpective  Powers,  their  Operations  and 
their  Energies.  As  is  the  Piper's  Art 
to  the  Pipe,  the  Harper's  to  the  Harp, 

fo 
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fo  is  the  Soul  of  the  Lion  to  the  Body   Ch.VL 
Leonine,    the   Soul  of  Man  to  the  Body    u-~v~—  ' 
Human  j   becaufe  in  neither  cafe  'tis  pof- 
fible  to  commute  or  make  an  exchange, 
without   fubverting    the    very    End    and 
Conftitution  of  the  Animal  (aj. 

AND  thus  are  we  arrived  at  a  new 
order  of  Forms,  the  tribe  of  animating 
Principles  (b)\  for  there  is  nothing  which 

diftin- 

(a)  SzzArift.  de  An.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  13.     Edit.  Sylb. 

The  Stagirttt  ufes  upon  this  occafion  the  following 

Similitude  —  Iaoqct<7r1w<nw   yap    hEyxo-iv,    u<r7ryf    ft  TI$ 


YIV  tie  *J/u%wv  ru  ffuyuxii  —  They  [who 
adopt  the  Notion  of  placing  any  Soul  in  any  Body] 
talk  thefame^  as  if  a  P  erf  on  was  to  fay  the  Carpenter's 
Art  might  enter  into  a  Mufician's  Pipe  :  now  'tis  necef- 
fary  that  every  Art  Jhould  ufe  it's  proper  InJIrumentSy 
and  every  Soul  ifs  proper  Body. 

(b)  Alexander  Apbrodifienfis  has  an  exprefs  DifFerta- 

tlon    to  prove,    em    tft®-  YI  4y%^j  that  the  Soul  n  a 

Form.     Alex.^.  124.      B.  Edit.  Aid.  Pen.  1534.     It 

was  fo  called,  not  with  the  leaft  view  to  it's  having  a 

H  Figure) 
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Ch. VI.  diftinguifhts  fo  eminently  as  thefe ;  and  'tis 
on  the  power  of  Dijiinttion,  that  we  reft 
the  very  EJJ'ence  of  FORM. 

*Tis  here  we  view  Form  in  a  higher 
and  nobler  light,  than  in  that  of  a  paffive 
elementary  Conftituent,  a  mere  inactive 
and  fenfible  Attribute.  'Tis  here  it  af- 
fumes  the  dignity  of  a  living  motive  Power, 
of  a  Power  deftined  by  it's  nature  to  ufe, 
and  not  be  ufed.  'Tis  to  the  Diverfity 
of  Powers  in  thefe  animating  Forms,  that 
the  Diverfity  of  the  Organizations  in  the 
corporeal  World  has  reference.  That 
ftrong  and  nervous  Leg,  fo  well  armed  with 
tearing  Fangs,  how  perfectly  is  it  corre- 

Figure^  as  if,  for  example,  it  were  a  Spherical  Body, 
but  becaufe  it  was  able  not  only  by  it's  perceptive 
Powers  tofecrete  Forms,  but  by  it's  produftive  Powers 
to  impart  them ;  whence,  being  confidered  as  full  of 
them,  it  was  elegantly  defcribed  to  be  TOTT®"  Et&w 
the  Region  of  Forms.  Arijl.  de  Anim.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 
*-See  alfo  1.  ii.  c.  I. 

See  Hermest  p.  310,  311,  312,  &c. 

ipondent 
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fpondent  to  the  fierce  Inftindls  of  the  €h.VI. 
Lion  ?  Had  it  been  adorned,  like  the 
Human  Arm,  with  Fingers  inftead  of 
Fangs,  the  natural  Energies  of  a  Lion  had 
been  all  of  them  defeated.  That  more 
delicate  ftrudure  of  an  Arm,  terminating 
in  Fingers  fo  nicely  diverfified,  how  per- 
fedtly  does  it  correfpond  to  the  pregnant 
Invention  of  the  human  Soul  ?  Had  thefe 
Fingers  been  Fangs,  what  had  become 
of  poor  Art,  that  by  her  Operations  pro 
cures  us  fo  many  Elegancies  and  Uti 
lities  ?  'Tis  here  we  behold  the  Harmony 
between  the  Vifible  World  and  the  Invi- 
fible;  between  the  Paffive  and  the  Ac 
tive  ;  between  the  Lifelefs  and  the  Liv 
ing.  The  whole  Variety  in  Bodies  as 
well  natural  as  artificial,  is  folely  refer 
able  to  the  previous  Variety  in  thefe  their 
animating  Forms.  Tis  for  the  fake  of 
thefe  they  exift  •,  'tis  by  thefe  they  are 
employed;  and  without  them  they  would 
be  as  ufelefs,  as  the  Shoe  without  the 
Foot. 

H  2 
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JTwAs  perhaps  owing  to  this  life  of 
the  word  FORM,  in  order  to  denote  an 
animating  Principle >  that  the  Poet  OVID 
(who  appears  by  his  works  not  unac~ 
quainted  with  Philofophy)  opens  his  Me- 
tamorphojis  with  thofe  lines,  fo  perplex 
ing  to  his  Commentators. 

In   NOVA  fert  ANIMUS   mutatas  dicert 

FoRMAS 

CORPORA 

<c  My  Mind  (fays  he)  carries  me  to  tell  of 
"  FORMS  changed  into  NEW  BODIES;" 
not  of  Bodies  changed  into  new  Forms, 
but  of  Forms,  that  is  to  fay,  SOULS, 
transferred  into  NEW  BODIES.  The  Bo 
dies  it  feems  were  new,  but  the  Souls  or 
Forms  remained  the  fame,  of  which 
throughout  his  Work  we  have  perpetual 
teftimony.  Thus,  when  he  fpeaks  of 
CalUJlo, 

;/f"  MEMS 
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MENS  ANTIQUA  tamenfatta  quoque  man- 
Jit  in  urfd.  Metam.  ii.  485. 

Of  drachne, 

« ANTIQJTAS  exercet  Aranea  TEL  AS. 

Ibid.  vi.  145. 

Of  the  Ants,  that  became  Men, 

MORES,    QUOS ANTE    GEREBANT, 

Nu N c  quoque  habent ;  parcumque gemts,  pa- 
tienfque  laborum.  Ibid,  vik  656, 

And  fo  in  many  other  places  (e)9  which 
thofe  who  favour  this  Conjecture,  may 
eafily  difcover.  ^t 

':•  r- 

(c)  Ovid  appears  by  thefe  quotations  to  have  ufed 
the  word  FOR. MA,  when  he  opens  his  Poem,  In  a 
fenfe  truly  Philofophical.  His  Do&rine,  that  this 
Form  or  Soul  might  be  transferred  from  one  Body  Into 
another  was  PYTHAGOREAN,  but  which  the  PERIPA 
TETICS  reje&ed  from  the  reafons  above  alleged,  in 
the  firft  Note  of  this  Chapter. 

H  7  As 
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As  nothing  can  become  known  by  that, 
which  it  has  not,  fo  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  attempt  defciibing  thefe  animating 
Forms  by  any  'vifibU  or  other  Qualities, 
the  proper  Objects  of  our  Sen  lotions.  The 
Sculptor's  Art  is  not  Figure,  but  'tis  that, 
through  which  Figure  is  imparted  to 
Jbmething  elfc.  The  Harper's  Art  is  not 
Soundy  but  'tis  that,  through  which  Sounds 
are  called  forth  iromfomet/jing  elfe.  They 
are  of  themfelves  no  objects  either  of  the 
Ear  qr  of  the  Eye  ;  but  their  nature  or0 
character  is  underftood  in  this,  that  were 
they  never  to  exert  their  proper  Energies 
on  their  proper  SubjetfS)  the  Marble  would 
remain  for  ever  (hapelefs,  the  Harp  would 
remain  for  ever  filent  (dj. 

'Tis 


(d)  See  Maximus  Tyriuj>  Dili.  I.  who  eloquently 
applies  this  Reafoning  to  the  SUPREME  BEING,  the 
Divine  Artift  of  the  Univerfe — El  OE  KOU  vuv 
6eiv  k%a$  TVJV  £*£;:'«  (pucriV)  'zus  TIC;  airryv 
hov  p.tv  yag  thai  lov  Scat',  KOL  iJJv  «a?vwv  TO 
4- 
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'Tis  the  fame  in  natural  Beings  (e). 
The  ANIMATING  FORM  of  a  natural 
Body  is  neither  it's  Organization,  nor  it's 
Figure,  nor  any  other  of  thofe  inferior 
Forms,  which  make  up  the  Syftem  of 


'  b&w    xat    Tea   vufjLocn   icrif?  TO 
tf?\   qQsv   KOU   o 


xa      aXxrnf,   ;<-«    a^ov,    xo    TOJV 


Sewv,   'srav  TO  xa^^~  TSTO  ix&w  ps?,   ofov 
xetf  a^wara*   xaflo<rov 


—rBut  if  even  now 
you  urijh  to  learn  the  nature  of  this  SOVEREIGN  BEING, 
after  what  manner  Jhali  any  one  be  able  to  explain  it  ? 
DIVINITY  itfelf  is  futely  beauteous  ,  and  of  all  Beau- 
ties,  &c.  &c. 

Thofe,  who  chufe  to  fee  the  remaining  part  of 
this  elegant  original,  elegantly  tranflated,  may  find  it 
in  the  fecond  Volume  of  Lard  Shaftejbury's  Ck  ar  after  if- 
tics,  p.  295. 

(e)  Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  three 
great  Principles  of  the  SOUL,,  anciently  called  TO  vonri- 
xov,  70  aiVSirmoi',  TO  ^£7r1(«ov3  the  Intellective^  the  Sen- 
Jitive^  and  the  Nutritive.  The  Nutritive  is  treated 
firft,  then  the  Senfttive^  then  the  Intelleftive* 

See  below,  note  on  the  word  Intellective,  p.  106. 

H  4  it's 
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Ch-.VL  it's  vifible  Qualities  ;  but 'tis  the  Power, 
which,  not  being  that  Organization,  nor 
that  Figure,  nor  thofe  Qualities,  is  yet 
able  to  produce,  to  preferve,  and  to  em 
ploy  them.  'Tis  therefore  the  Power, 
which  Jirjl  moves,  and  then  conducts 
that  latent  Procefs,  by  which  the  Acorn 
becomes  an  Oak,  the  Embryo  becomes 
a  Man.  'Tis  the  Power,  by  which  the 
Aliment  of  Plants  and  Animals  is  dl- 
gejled,  and  by  fuch  digeftion  transformed 
jbto  a  part  of  themfelves.  'Tis  the  Power, 
as  oft  as  the  Body  is  either  mutilated 
or  fick,  that  co-operates  with  the  Medi 
cine  in  effecting  the  Cure.  'Tis  the  Power, 
which  departing,  the  Body  ceafes  to  live, 
and  the  Members  foon  pafs  into  putre- 
fa&ion  and  decay. 

FARTHER  ftill,  as  putrefaction  and 
decay  will  necejjarily  come,  and  Nature 
would  be  at  an  end,  were  me  not  main 
tained  by  a  fupply ;  it  is  therefore  the 
Power,  that  enables  every  Being  to  pro- 
t'i'i  dues 
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duce  another  like  itfelf,  the  Lion  to  pro 
duce  a  Lion,  the  Oak  to  produce  an  Oak  j 
fo  that,  while  Individuals  perifh,  the  Spe 
cies  ftill  remains,  and  THE  CORRUPTI 
BLE,  as  far  as  may  be,  PARTAKES  OF 
THE  ETERNAL  AND  DIVINE  (fj. 

IN 


(f)  This  ETERNAL  and  DIVINE  is  what^  as  An- 
jtotle  fays,  all  Beings  defire,  and  for  the  fake  of  which 
they  aft  whatever  they  aft  agreeably  to  Nature.  Havrcc 
(fciL  TS  asi  HOI  TS  Sf/a)  fy\y$QQ\  xa>.f.iva  tvsxot 
ova  Kara.  q>v<nv  izgaT'lti.  Dt  Amm.  1.  ii.  c.  4. 
p.  28.  Edit.  Sylb. 

Immediately  afterwards  he  fubjoins  the  following 
remarkable  paflage,  by  which  he  appears  to  refer  the 
whole  Syftem  of  natural  Production  or  Generation  to 
that  one  great  Principle. —  szra  £y  fcoiiwvefv  a&jycujtL  TX 
ail  xtxi  TS  Sc/a  vy  cr^V£%£/a,  Jia  TO  [*v$ev  fo$£Xf<rQa{  TUV 
TO  ayro  KOU  sv  otfiQu*}  "oia^fv^^  y  (&?£%£&  owa~ 
txotrdv,  Taury  xoiv®vei)  TO  fji.lv  //aA^ci',  TO  $s  rirlov  xai 
WK  aurOj  aXA*  oJov  #£TO*  a^tS^a  [/.&''&%  sv,  EI'O'H 
&  EV.— /»  ^  w«rA  therefore  (is  'thefe  Stings  (meaning 
the  fubordinate  and  inferior)  cannot  participate  of  the 
PATERNAL  and  the  DIVINE  in  uninterrupted  Conti 
nuity^  from  it's  being  impojjible  that  any  thing  periftjahle 
and  tranfient  Jhould  remain  the  fame  and  one  numerically  ; 
hence  it  follows  that  as  far  as  each  is  capable  of  fit ar ing 
it9  fo  far  it  participates^  one  thing  in  a  greater  degree^ 

and 
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CH.VI. 

IN  all  the  Energies  here  enumerated  it 

extends  through  Vegetables  as  well  as 
Animals.  But  with  Animals,  taken  apart, 
it  is  that  higher  Active  Faculty r  which,  by 
employing  the  Organs  of  Senfe,  peculiar 
fy  them  as  Animals,  difdnguimes  them 
as  'Beings  fenfilive  from  Vegetables  and 
Plants.  Farther  than  this,  with  Man 
alone  above  the  reft  it  is  that  flill  fu- 
per  tor  and  more  noble  FACULTY,  which 
£jf  it's  own  divine  Vigour,  unajjifled  per- 
baps  with  Organs,  makes  and  denomi 
nates  him  a  B>  ING  INTELLECTIVE  and 

RATIONAL  (g). 

AND 


and  another  in  a  lefs  ;    and   that   each  thing   remains 
n&t  precisely  the  fame,  but  as.  it  were  ike  Jiamcy   not  KU- 

AIERICAJ.LY  ONE,   but  ONE   IN  SPECIES. 

To  this  Virgil  alludes, 

At  GENUS  IMMORTALE  manet  - 

Georg.  iv. 
See  Plat.  Conviv.  p.  1197.  C.     Ed.  Fie. 


rot^ 
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AND   fo  much   for  the  defcription  of 
thofe  Forms,  which,  being  purely  invi- 

tviois  $E  pi*  (AW. — As  to  the  Powers  of  the  Soul  here 
defer  ibed)  they  exift  ALL  of  them  in  feme  Beings  ;  SOME 
of  them  only  in  other  Beings  ;  and  in  feme  Being t 
ONLY  ONE  of  them,  drift,  de  An.  1.  ii.  c.  3  p.  26. 
Edit.  Sylb.  That  is  to  fay,  Man  poflefTes  all;  Brutes 
poflefs  fame ;  Plants^  one  only — Man  has  the  Vegeta 
tive,  the  Sensitive,  and  the  Intellective  Faculty ; 
Brutes  only  the  Vegetative  and  the  Senfitive ;  Plants* 
the  Vegetative  alone. 

See  Toon  after,  p.  28 — avcy  t*ev  ya?  rS  SfExlutx  x.  T.  X 
Ideoqus  ob  consortium  corporis  eft  inter  homines^  bef- 
tlafque^  et  c&tera  vita  carentia^  Societas  communioqztf 
corporeorum  proventumn.  Siquidem  NASCI,  NUTR2RI, 
CRESCERE  commune  eft  hominibus  cum  cateris ;  SEN- 
TIRE  vero  ET  APPHTERE,  commune  demum  homini 
bus  et  mutis  tantum^  et  rations  carentlbus  animalibus. 
CUPIDITAS  porro  atque  IRACUNDIA  <ucl  agrefilum 
vel  manfuetorum,  APPETJTUS  IRRATIONABILIS  eft  : 
Hominis  veroy  cujus  eft  proprium  rationi  me?item  appli- 
care^  RATION ABILIS  :  RATIOCINANDI  enim  ct$u* 

IKTELLIGENDI,  SCIENDIO^lIE  VERUM  APPETITVS 
proprius  ejl  Hominis,  quia  a  cupiditatc  atque  iracu?:dia 
plurimum  diflat.  Ilia  quippe  ctlam  in  mutis  animalibu^ 
et  multo  q::idem  acriora^  cernitntur  :  RATIONI s  au» 
tern  PE^FECTIO  et  iNTELLECTUS,  propria  DEI  'et 
HOMINIS  tantam.  Chakid.  in  Plat.  Tun,  p.  345. 
Edit.  Fabric. 

Jibk, 
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Ch.VI.  Ji£le>  and   (it  may  be   faid)   totally  infen- 
Jible,  are  no  otherwife  to  be  known,  Con- 
jcwujnefs  alone   cxcepted,  than   vy  Jerijwfe 
Operations  and  TSnefgfes  (bj,  perceived  m 

things  corporeal* 

As 

(h)  See  the  Paffage  juft  before  quoted  from  Maxi- 
mus  Tyrius.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  importance, 
than  a  due  attention  to  this  Difti  notion  ;  I  mean  the 
Dlftintlion  b&tween  Effitfs  and  Caufes ;  between  Ef- 
feffs  which  are  vifible,  and  Caufes  which  are  invi- 
fible  ;  between  Effefts^  the  natural  Objects  of  all  our 
Senfations ;  and  Caufes^  which  are  Objects  of  no  Se?i- 
fation  at  all. 

'Tis  with  reference  to  this  Dlfr.ifl6t.ion  that  Cyrus 
is  made  to-  reafon  in  his  laft  moments  by  Xenophon^ 
his  philofophical  Hiftorian,  who  thus  defcribes  hira 
addieffing  his  Children. 

t'crc&cct  lyw  ETI,  f/rfi^v  r3  ob0jp«5frtHJ  (3/s  ft&£UT$r»*   xfrs  yctg 

TOI$.  CVJTW  w$  X<TO.V  x3.Ts<pu(>a.TE— Thus  excellently  tranf- 
lated  by  my  honourable  Relation,  Mr.  JJhUy. — You 
might  not  to  imagine  ym  certainly  know,  ibnt^  after  I 
have  clofed  the  period  of  Hitman  Lifey  1  jhall  no  longer 
sxift.  For  neither  da  you  NOW  /£<?  my  Soul  j  but  you 
conclude  FROM  IT'S  OPERATIONS,  that  it  DOES  EXIST. 

Cicero  has  translated  the  fame  paffage  with  great 
elegance,  but  in  a  manfter  lefs  ftricl,  lefs  confined  to 


the  ordinal. 
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As  in  their  very  Effence  they  imply 
j$ffii<vity9  as  much  as  Matter,  upon  which 
they  operate,  implies  PaJJimty  ;  hence  in 
every  natural  Compoiite,  we  may  dif- 
cern  the  influence  of  two  fuch  Princi 
ples,  while,  under  different  Proportions, 
and  in  different  Degrees,  THE  ACTIVE 
enlivens  the  Paffive,  and  THE  PASSIVE 
deprejjes  the  Adlive. 

'Tis  to  this  that  VIRGIL  nobly  alludes, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  to  every  enlivened 
fubftance,  every  animated  Being,  there 
was  fomething  appertaining  of  ethereal 

Nolrte  arbitrari  O  !  mihi  cartjfiml  filii^  me,  cum  a  vo- 
bis  difcejjeroi  nufquam  aut  nullum  fere  \  nee  enim,  dum 
tram  vobifcum^  animum  meum  vldebatis^  fed  cum  ejjet  in 
hoc  corpore,  EX  us  REBUS,  QTJAS  GEREBAM,  intelli- 
gebatis  :  eundem  Igltur  ejp  creditote^  etiamft  nullum  vi* 
De  Sene£L  c.  22. 


Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many 
which  have  no  fenfibU  Qualities,  may  be  defcribed  ac 
curately,  and  comprehended  adequately,  by  their  Ener 
gies  and  Operation  *  upon  fenjible  Objefts. 

Vigour, 
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Ch.VI.  Vigour,  and  heavenly  Origin,  as  far  forth 
as  not  retarded  by  it's  mortal  and  earthly 
Members. 

IGNEUS    ejl  ollis  VIGOR,  et   C^LESTIS 
ORIGO 

Seminibus,  quantum  nox  NOXIA  CORPORA 

TARDANT, 

TERRENIQUE  hebetant  ARTUS,  moribun- 
daque  membra.  ^En.  VI. 

'COULD  we  penetrate  that  Mift,  which 
hides  fo  much  from  human  Eyes,  and 
follow  thefe  Compojites  to  their  different 
and  original  Principles,  we  might  gain 
perhaps  a  glimpfe  of  two  objects  worth 
contemplating;  of  that  which  is  FIRST, 
and  that  which  is  LAST,  in  the  general 
Order  of  Being ;  of  pure  Energy  in  the 
SUPREME  MIND,  \hzfirft  Mover  of  all 
Efficients ;  of  pure  PaJ/ivity  in  the 
LOWEST  MATTER,  the  ultimate  Bafis  of 
all  iubjedts  (i).  BUT 

(z)  Thus    the    Stoics — Scxcr    £*    aiiroT$   apxPS    *KM 
WO*    19    /5TO<sv  xcu    TO    watery ov,    TO   akv   &v   fta* 
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BUT    left    thefe    fhould    be   efteemed 
Speculations  rather  foreign,   'tis   fufficient 


to 


rrjv  asrwov  gcrjav,  rrjv  i/A>iv,  TO 
Aoyov,  TOV  Swv.  —  Their  Opinion  /J,  f£tf?  //;<»  Prin 
ciples  of  all  things  are  tws,  THE  ACTIVE  Principle 
and  THE  PASSIVE  ;  that  the  Pa/five  Principle  is  that 
Sub/lance  void  of  -all  Quality  ',  MATTER;  the  ARiv£ 
Principle^  that  Reafon^  'which  exifts  within  it,  GOD, 
Dlog.  Laert*  vii.  134. 

The  following  paflage  from  Ammonias  is  remark 
able,   and  well    applies    to    the    prefent    Subje&.—  - 


cm     i     a.'TroQa.vms    ruv   aAAwv    cnytawrat 


ret 

11  Kara  'srcwTr;,  rat/ra  .aTropajrxo^v.-—  /Vr  /^/V  r-cafm 
they  fay  that  MATTER  /j  DISSIMILARLY  SIMILAR  to 
//^DIVINITY;  /j  SIMILAR,  becaufe  each  of  them  is 
explained  by  a  Negation  of  all  other  things  ;  DISSI 
MILARLY  fey  in  as  much  as  we  deny  all  things  <cf 
the  Divinity,  by  it's  being  better  than  all  things  ~9  w* 
deny  them  of  Matrer^  by  it's  Ising  ivarfe.  Amman,  is 
Pradic.  p.  50.  B. 

Archytas  thus  expreiles  himfelf  in  his  Deric  Dk- 


o    ,UEV    SVTl     IffOJEOV,     TO    3f    fAff%flV    oiffJ    EV     TClTf 
jJ,fV  Q    ^E5;,    WOffYflV   t^£    Of    W/£?,    MM 
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Ch.VI.  to  mark  the  Analogy  between  things  Na 
tural  and  Artificial;  how,  that  as  there 
are  no  FORMS  of  Art,  which  did  not 
pre-exift  in  the  Mind  of  Man,  fo  are 
there  no  FORMS  of  Nature,  which  did 
not  pre-exift  in  the  Mind  of  GOD.  'Tis 
through  this  we  comprehend,  how  MIND 
or  INTELLECT  is  THE  REGION  OF 

TO  revise. — There  is  fomctlnng,  which  is  AGENT  ; 
and  fomething,  which  is  PATIENT;  thus  among  na 
tural  Beings  GOD  is  the  AGENT  ;  MATTER  the  PA 
TIENT  ;  but  the  ELEMENTS  are  both  Agent  and  Pa 
tient  united, 

tJpon  this  Simplicius  obferves — 2a£>5f  oe  orr©-   TS 

TO?    &COI/    EITTWV,    CJ     KM    Ttf    C&AAa    TCt   VOttfltfUt   Ct-lTlOL  (TUV- 


/'^fl/  7;«f  been  faid 
is  evident^  he  has  adduced  (to  explain,  himfelf)  /^^  /w;^ 
highejl  andmofl  leading  Inflames,  faying  that  GOD  is. 
AGENT,  ivhom  all  other  dfiive  Caujes  fallow ;  and 
MATTER  PATIENT,  thro9  which  other  Beings  partake 
of  Pajfion  ;  ami  that  the  ELEMENTS  are  both  AGENTS 
and  PATIENTS,  in  as  much  as  they  participate  both  of 
Matter  and  cf  Form.  SitirtL  in  Prad.  p,  84.  Edit. 

E,JlLisS^  ^ 

FORMS, 
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FORMS  (K],  in  a  far  more  noble  and  ex-  Ch.VI. 
alted  fenfe,  than  by  being  their  pafffae 
Receptacle  through  Impreffions  from 
Objects  without.  It  is  their  Region,  not 
by  being  the  Spot  into  which  they  mi 
grate  as  Jlrangers,  but  in  which  they 
dwell  as  ctvro^Boveg,  the  original  Natives 
of  the  Country.  'Tis  in  Mind  they 
firfl  exift,  before  Matter  can  receive 


(k)  See  Arlftotle  already  quoted,  p.  98,  in  his 
Tract  De  Anima  iii.  4.  p.  57.  Edit.  Sylb.  In  the 
eighth  Chapter  of  the  fame  Book,  p.  62,  he  calls 
the  Soul  EIAOS  EIAHN  THE  FORM  OF  FORMS, 
and  that  not  only  from  it's  being  fa&  fupreme  charac- 
terijing  Power,  which  gives  to  fubordinate  Beings  their 
peculiar  Form  or  Character,  but  as  it  ufes  them,  when 
made^  agreeably  to  their  refpective  Natures.  In  this 
laft  acceptation  it  is  the  Form  of  Forms,  as  the  Hand 
appears  to  be  the  Organ  of  Organs  ;  to  be  that  fupe- 
rior  Inttrument,  which  ufes  the  reft,  the  Chiflel,  the 
Pencil,  the  Lyre,  &c.  all  which  inferior  Organs  or 
Inftruments,  without  this  previous  and  fuperior  one  to 
employ  them,  would  be  inefficacious,  and  dead,  and  in 
capable  of  producing  any  Tingle  Effedr, 
n  X«f  ssr  xu  yct%  n  x«f  opyavov  env 
in  loc. 

I  them ; 
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Ch.VI.  them  (l)\  'tis  from  Mind,  when  they 
w*v""  adorn  Matter,  that  they  primarily  pro 
ceed:  ib  that,  whether  we  contemplate 
the  works  of  Art,  or  th?  more  excel 
lent  Works  of  Nature,  all  that  we  look 
at,  as  beautiful,  or  liflen  to,  as  harmonious, 
is  the  genuine  EFFLUENCE  OR  EMANA 
TION  OF  MIND  (m). 

AND 

(I)  In  the  Scriptural  account  of  Creation,'  Light) 
previoufly  to  it's  exiftence,  is  commanded  to  exift.— 
And  Godfald)  LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT,  AND  THERE 
WAS  LIGHT.  So  alfo  Vegetables  and  Animals^  pre- 
vioujly  to  their  exifting,  are  commanded  to  exift.  Now, 
whether  by  thefe  Commands  we  fuppofe  certain  ver 
bal  Orders,  or  (what  feems  far  more  probable)  only  a 
Divine  Folition-)  refpect  muft  needs  have  been  had  to 
certain  PRE-EXISTING  FORMS,  elfe  fuch  Words  or 
fuck  Volitions  muft  have  been  devoid  of  all  Meaning. 

(m)  A  proof,  that  thefe  tranfcendant  Objects  arc 
of  an  Origin  truly  mental^  is,  that  nothing  but  MIND 
or  INTELLECT  can  recognize  or  comprehend  them.  And 
hence  it  follows  that,  if  this  intelleftive  Faculty  be 
wanting,  as  it  is  to  inferior  Animals,  or  be  unhap 
pily  debafed,  as  too  often  happens  to  our  own  Species ; 
tho'  their  fenfitive  Organs  may  be  exquifite  to  a  de 
gree,  yet  are  fuch  Beings  to  fuch  Objects,  as  if  they 
had  no  Organs  at  all.  Eyes  have  they^  ^andfa  not,  &c. 

And 
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Ch.VI. 


AND  now  to  recapitulate  what  we 
have  faid  concerning  FORM.  We  have 
traced  it's  Variety  from  the  Lifelefs  and 
Inanimate  up  to  the  Living  and  Animat 
ing  ;  from  Figures,  Colours,  and  fenfible 
Qualities,  up  to  the  Powers  only  knowabk 
through  their  Energies  and  Operations  ; 
in  other  words,  from  thofe  Forms,  which 
are  but  pqffive  Elements,  up  to  thofe, 
which  are  Efficient  Caufes. 

EVEN  in  thefe  aftive,  animating,  and 
efficient  Forms,  befides  the  Differences 
which  we  have  remarked,  there  is  ftill 
another  worth  regarding.  Some  of  them 

And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  fine  Trochaic  Verfe 
in  the  Sicilian  Poet  and  Philofopher,  Epicbarmus  ; 


"fts  MIND  ALONE,  tbatfeesy  that  bears  5  all  things 
befide  are  deaf  and  blind. 

Clem.  Alex.  t.  i.  p.  442.     Edit.  Pott.  Max,  Tyr. 
Edit.  8vo.  p.  12.     Edit.  4to.  p.  203. 

I  z  cannot 
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Ch.VI.  cannot  aCt  without  corporeal  Connections, 
while  to  others  fuch  Connections  a'ppear 
to  be  no  way  requifite.     What  for  ex 
ample  is  the  vegetative  Power  in  Plants, 
without  a  natural  Body  for  it  to  nourish 
and  enliven  ?    What  the  fen/time  Powers, 
of    hearing    or   of    feeing,    without   the 
corporeal    Organs    of    an    Ear,     or    an 
Eye  ?    Thefe  are  animating  Forms,  which 
though  themfelves  not  Body,  are  yet  fo 
far  infeparable  from  it,  that  were   their 
Connection  diflblved,   they  would   be  as 
unable  to  exert  themfelves,  as  the  Painter, 
deprived  of  his  Pencil,  or  the  Harper  of 
his  Harp.     'Tis  not  fo  with  that  percep 
tive   Power,    UNMIXED    AND     PURE    IN 
TELLIGENCE,  the  ObjeCts  of  which  being 
purely  intelligible,  are  all  congenial  with 
itfelf.     Corporeal  Connections   appear  fo 
little  wanted  here,  that  perhaps  'tis  then 
in  it's  bigbeji  Vigour,  when  it  is  wholly 
feparated  and  detached.     'Tis  in  this .  part 
of  our  animating  Form,   that  we  muft 
look   for  THE  IMMORTAL    AND    Di- 

VINE; 
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VINE  (n)  -,    'tis  this  indeed   is  all  of  it,  Ch.VI, 

that  a  rational  Man  would  wifh   to  pre-  *—-v— -* 

ferve, 


(n)  'O  Je  N5$  eoutev 
f  £0-031  —  MIND  y£*0tt  f<?  be  Implanted  [into  the  Body] 
being  A  PECULIAR  SUBSTANCE  OF  ITSELF,  and  not 
to  be  corrupted  or  to  perijh  (as  the  Body  does),  drift. 
de  An.  1.  i.  c.  4.  p.  15  —  And  foon  after,  when  he  has 
told  us  that  the  Paffwns  perifh  with  the  Body^  to  which 
they  are  infeparably  united,  he  adds  —  'O  SE  N«£  l'<ru$ 
fytivrsfov  n  xai  <z7nx9s$.  But  the  MIND  perhaps  is  fame- 
thing  MORE  DIVINE,  and  free  from  Pajjion^  or  being 
upon. 


In  another  part  of  the  fame  Work  he  diftinguifhes 
between  the  original  Capacity  of  \hefenfitive  Part,  and 
that  of  the  Intellective  Part  :  Sen/at  ion  (he  tells  us) 
is  impaired  by  the  Violence  of  fenfible  Objeds  ;  Ex- 
ceffive  Sounds,  exceflive  Light,  exceilive  Smells,  pre 
vent  us  from  hearing,  from  feeing,  or  from  fmelling  —  * 
'A?\A'  o  NSj,  GTctv  TI  vori<rn  (rtpotytx  vonrov,  «%  YITIQV  voei 
Ta  u7ro$££r£g<x,  aXhct,  Kca  f&Sb&jQV  TO  [ASV  yap  aidhrrutov 
XK  anu  <rupcfi&~)  o  ^£  Nsj  Kpqw&t*  —  But  MIND,  when 
it  contemplates  any  thing  clearly  and  Jlrongly  intelii- 
gibk)  does  not  for  that  reafon  LESS  comprehend  inferior 
Objects  of  Intellection^  but  even  MORE  j  the  Caufe 
is,  the  SENSITIVE  Principle  exifts  not  WITHOUT  A 
BODY  (  it's  Organs  being  all  Bodily  ;  but  MIND 
on  the  contrary  is  SEPARABLE  AND  DETACHED. 
lbid»  1.  iii.  c,  4. 

I  3  Cyrus, 
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Ch.YI.   ferve,  when  he  would  be  rather  thank 
ful  to  find  his  Paffions  and  his  Appetites 

extinft. 

AND 


Cyrus,  in  the  Speech  attributed  to  him  by  Xenophony 
and  quoted  before,  p.  108,  fpeaks  as  follows. 


OUTOI    s^Ej    w  tuoiie      «o£   TSTO 
£«      lv    av  kv 

'  OTJ  xai 

av     v 


Inv  wara  aniovla 
juowj  8T£ 
l  H.  p.  655.  .&//V.  Hutchinfon.  4to. 


3727. 

Thus  tranflated  by  the  abovementioned  excellent 
Tranflaior. 

TVi;  /  Children  !  I  can  never  be  perfuaded^  that  the 
Soul  lives  no  longer  than  it  dwells  in  this  mortal  Body^ 
and  that  it  dies  on  Separation.  For  I  fee  that  the  Soul 
communicates  Vigour  and  Motion  to  mortal  Bodies^  during 
it's  continuance  in  them.  Neither  can  I  be  perjuaded^ 
that  the  Soul  is  dive  ft  ed  of  Intelligence,  on  ii's  Separation 
from  this  grofs  fenfelefs  Body  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
V/HEN  THE  SOUL  is  SEPARATED,  //  becomes  pure  and 
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AND   thus   having  traced  the   various 
order   of    FORMS   from    the   loweft   and 

bafeft 


)  and  is  then  MORE  INTELLIGENT.     It  is  evi~ 
t)  that)  on  Mans  dijjolution)   every  part  of  him  re 
turns  to  what  is  of  'the  fame  nature  with  itfelf)  except  the 

Soul:  THAT  ALONE  IS  INVISIBLE,  BOTH  DURING 
IT'S  PRESENCE  HERE,  AND  AT  IT*S  DEPARTURE. 
Cyropted.  p.  326,  327. 

Thus  tranflated  by  Cicero  —  Mihi  quidem  nunqitam 
perfuaderi  poteft  animoS)  dum  in  corporibus  effint  morta- 
iibuS)  vivcre  ;  cum  exijfent  ex  Us,  emori  :  ncc  vero  turn 
animum  ejje  infepienteni)  cum  ex  infipienti  compare  evajiffet} 
fed)  cum^  OMNI  ADMIXTIONE  CORPORIS  LIBERA-* 
TUS,  puruset  integer  ejfe  caepijfit)  turn  ejfi  SAPIENTEM. 
Atque  etiam)  cum  hominis  natura  morte  dijjolvitur)  ctete- 
rarum  rerum  perfpicuum  eji  quo  quaquedifcedanty  abeunt 
enim  illuc  cmnia)  unde  orta  funt  :  ANIMUS  AUTEM 

SOLUS,    NEC  CUM  ADEST,    NEC    CUM  DISCEDIT,    AP- 

PARET.     De  Seneftute)  cap.  22. 

Thefe  Speculations  of  Cyrus  may  more  properly  be 
called  the  Speculations  of  Xenopbon)  who  derived 
them  without  doubt  (as  he  did  the  reft  of  his  Philo- 
fophy)  from  his  great  Mailer,  Socrates.  They  patted 
alfo  into  other  Syftems  of  Philofophy,  derived  from 
the  fame  Original  ;  fuch  for  example  as  the  Philofo 
phy  of  Ariflotk)  who  was  a  hearer  and  a  difciple  as 
well  of  Socrates  as  of  Plato. 

I  4  Befides 
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Ch.VI.  bafeft  up  to  the  higheft  and  beft,  and 
confidered  how,  though  differing,  they 
all  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to  every 
Being  it's  peculiar  and  rfiflinttive  Charac 
ter,  we  fhall  here  conclude  our  Specula 
tions  concerning  FORM,  the  fecond  Spe 
cies  of  Subflance,  and  which  appears  in 


Befides  what  has  been  offered  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Note,  the  following  Remark  and  Quotation  may 
perhaps  inform  us  farther  in  the  Sentiments  of  the 
Stagirite^  and  his  School, 

The  HUMAN  INTELLECT  was  fuppofed  by  the 
Peripatetics  to  be  pure  and  abfolute  CAPACITY  ;  to  be 
no  particular  thing^  till  it  began  to  comprehend  things  ; 
nor  to  be  blended  with  Body-)  becaufe,  if  it  were,  it  would 
hzvefome  Duality  of  Body  adhere  to  it  (fuch  as  hot, 
cold,  and  the  like),  which  Duality  would  of  courfe 
obftrucl:  it's  operations.  On  the  contrary  they  held  it 
to  receive  it's  impreffions,  oW^  kv  y^a^arsiy^  ij> 
fwdsv  vTrfyxfii  EVTEtex,tiat  y^a^Jvov,  as  impreffions  are 
made  in  A  WRITING  TABLET,  WHERE  NOTHING 

AS  YET    IS     IN    ACTUALITY  WRITTEN,       Arijlot.  di 

Mma^  lib.  iii.  c.  4.  p.  58.     Edit.  Sylb. 

But  this  in  the  way  of  digreffion — 'Tis  only  the 
fhort  Specimen  of  an  ancient  Speculation,  which 
gives  us  reafons,  why  the  human  Intellect  can  have 
no  Innate  Ideas. 

fart 
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fart  to  be  an  ELEMENT,  in  fart  an  EF-   Ch.VI 


FICIENT 


AND  yet  we  cannot  quit  thefe  Specu 
lations,  the  latter  part  of  them  at  leaft, 
without  a  few  obfervations  on  their  dig 
nity  and  importance. 

THEIR  principal  objedl  has  been  to 
mew,  that  in  the  great  intellectual  Syf- 
tem  of  the  Univerfe,  MEANS  do  not 
lead  to  ENDS,  but  ENDS  lead  to  MEANS; 
that  it  was  not  the  Organization  of  the 
Sheep's  Body,  which  produced  the  gentle 
inftindts  of  the  Sheep  ;  nor  that  of  the 
Lion's  Body,  which  produced  the  jero~ 
cious  Inftindts  of  the  Lion  (p)  \  but,  be- 
caufe  in  the  Divine  Oeconcmv  of  the 

ti 

whole,  fuch  refpedtive  animating  and  ac~ 
tive   Principles    were     wanting,     it    was 


(oj  See  the  two  laft  Notes  of  the  preceding  Chapter* 

(p)  See  before,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Chapter, 
page  99. 

therefore 
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Ch.VI.  therefore  neceffary  that  they  fhould  be 
furnifhed  with  fuch  peculiarly  organized 
Bodies,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
aft,  and  to  perform  their  part,  agreeably 
to  their  refpeftive  natures,  and  their 
proper  bufmefs  in  the  World. 

THE  ancient  Syflem  of  Atheifm  fup- 
pofed  the  Organs  to  come  firji  *  before 
any  \hmgfartber  was  thought  of  •>  which 
Organs,  being  all  of  them  formed  for- 
tuitoujly,  fome  of  them  luckily  anfwered 
an  end,  and  others  anfwered  none  :  thofe 
that  anfwered,  for  a  while  fubfifted  ;  thofe 
that  failed,  immediately  periled. 

EMPEDOCLES  (which  is  fomewhat 
furprifing,  if  we  confider  fome  of  his 
better  and  more  rational  Doclrines)  ap 
pears  to  have  favoured  this  opinion  :  xeci 


TOC          O)lCt,     TUV 


He  fays,  (as  Ariftotle  tells 
us)   that  the  Limbs  of  Animals  were  the 

*  See  Hermes^  p.  392. 

greater 
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greater  part  of  them  MADE  BY  CHANCE.   Ch.VI. 
Soon  after  this  Ariftotk  proceeds  in  ex 
plaining  this  flrange  Syftem — CTTK 


e 

TV 

ova  JetfTo;     aTruXBro  KOU 


Xtyei    roc, 

dv$poirpu(>x  —  When  therefore  thefe  Limbs 
all  co-incided,  as  if  they  had  been  made  for 
the  purpofe,  they  were  then  faved  and  pre 

ferred,  having  been  thus  aptly  put  toge 
ther  by  the  Operation  of  CHANCE  ;  but 

fuch  as  co-incided  not,  thefe  'were  lofty  and 

jlill  [as  far  as  they  arife]  are  loft;  ac 
cording  to  what  Empedocks  fays  concerning 
[thofe  monftrous  Productions]  the  Bull 
Species  with  Human  Heads.  Arift.  Pby~> 

Jic.  L  ii.  c.  4.  8. 

LUCRETIUS  advances  the  fame  Doc 
trine,  which  was  indeed  fuitable  to 
his  Ideas  of  the  World's  production. 
¥he  Earth9  he  tells  us  in  his  account 
of  Creation,  aimed  at  the  time  to  create 

many 
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Ch.VI.  many  portentous  Beings  9  fome  with  Jtrangc 
Faces  and  Members  j  others  deficient,  with 
out  either  Feet  or  Hands;  but  the  en 
deavours  were  fruitlefs,  for  Nature  could 
not  fupport,  and  carry  them  on  to  Ma 
turity. 

Multaque     turn     Tellus    etiam    portenta 

creare 

Conata  eft,  mirafacie,  membrifque  coorta  ; 
Qrba  pedum  partim>  manuum  viduata  vi- 

cijfim  : 

Nequicquam,   quoniam  Natura  abjierruit 


Nee  potuere  cupitum  cetatis  t  anger  e  jlorem, 
Nee  reperire  cibum,  &c. 

LUCRET.  V.  835,  &c. 

Tis  more  exprefly  in  contradidlion  to 
the  Doftrines  inculcated  through  this 
whole  Trad,  that  he  denies  FINAL 
CAUSES;  that  he  holds  Eyes  were  not 
made  for  feeing,  nor  Feet  for  walking, 

&c. 
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&c.  that  he  calls  fuch  explanations  a  pre-  Ch.VL 
fofterous  and  inverted  order,  the  exift- 
ence  of  the  USE  (according  to  him)  not 
leading  to  the  production  of  the  THING, 
but  the  CASUAL  PRODUCTION  of  the 
THING  leading  to  the  exiftence  of  the 
"USE. 

LUMINA     ne     facias     ocukrum      clara 

creata, 

Profpicere  ut  poffimus,  et,  ut  prof  err  e  viai 
Proceros  pajjus,  ideo,  &c. 

Ccztera  de  genere  hoc  inter  quacunque  pre~ 

tantur, 
Omnia  perverfd  PR^EPOSTERA  funt  ra- 

tione  : 
Nil  adeo   quoniam   natumft   in    Corpore, 

UT  UTI 
Pojfimus  ;  fed  quod  NATUM'ST,  ID  pro- 

creat  Usus. 

LUCRET.  IV.  822.  30. 

AN  elegant  Poet  of  our  own  ftates  this 
doftrine  with  his  ufual  humour. 

Nott 
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Ch.VI. 

Note  here,  Lucretius  dares  to  teach 
(As  all  our  Youth  may  learn  from  CREECH) 
That  Eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view, 
Nor  Hands  embrace,  nor  Feet  purfue ; 
But  HEEDLESS  Nature  did  produce 
The  Members  FIRST,  and  then  the  ufe: 
What  each  mujl  aft,  was  yet  unknown, 
Till  all  was  moved  by  CHANCE  alone. 

A  Manjirft  builds  a  Country  feat, 
Then  finds  the  Walls  not -Jit  to  eat  -, 
.Another  plants,  and  wondering  fees 
Nor  Books,  nor  Medals  on  his  Trees. 
Tet  Poet  and  Phllofopher 
Was  He,  who  durftfuch  whims  aver. 
Bleji,  for  his  Sake,  be  Human  Reafon, 
Which  came  at  laji,  thoj  late,  infeafon. 

PRIOR'S  Alma,  Canto  1. 

THE  Poet  had  caufe  to  be  thankful, 
that  a  time  came,  when  Men  of  Senfe 
oppofed  Reafon  to  fuch  Sophiftry;  but 
the  Oppofition  was  not  fo  late,  nor  fb 

long 
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long  in  coming,  as  he  imagined.  Galen,  Ch.VL 
many  Centuries  ago,  in  his  excellent 
Treatife  De  Vfu  Partium;  Cicero,  in  the 
beft  and  moft  conclufive  part  of  his 
Treatife  De  Naturd  Deorum  ;  and  before 
them  both,  as  well  as  before  Lucretius, 
Ariftotle,  through  every  part  of  his 
Works,  and  above  all  in  thofe  refpect- 
ing  the  Hiftory  of  the  Members,  and  the 
Progrejion  of  Animals,  had  inculcated 
with  irrefiftible  ftrength  of  Argument 
the  great  Doctrine  of  FINAL  CAUSES  ; 
which  if  we  allow  with  regard  to  our-- 
Je/ves,  but  deny  to  Nature,  we  totally 
annihilate  through  the  Univerfe  any  DI 
VINE  or  INTELLIGENT  PRINCIPLE.  For 
nothing  can  be  Divine,  which  is  not  In 
telligent  ;  n  or  any  thing  Intelligent,  which 
has  not  a  Meaning ;  nor  any  Being  have 
a  Meaning,  which  has  no  Scope,  or  Final 
Caufe,  to  govern  and  direct  it's  Energies 
and  Operations. 

A  PAINTER/ 
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A  PAINTER,  painting  a  hundred  Por 
traits,  fucceeds  in  ninety-nine,  and  fails 
in  one.  We  may  poffibly  impute  the 
Jingle  Failure  to  CHANCE;  but  can  we 
poffibly  impute  to  CHANCE  his  fuccefs 
in  the  ninety-nine  ?  How  then  can  we 
dream  of  CHANCE  in  the  Operations  of 
NATURE  ;  Operations  fo  much  more 
accurate,  tho'  withal  fo  much  greater, 
and  more  numerous,  than  thofe  of  the 
Painter  ?  CHANCE  is  never  thought  of  in 
that  which  happens  always ;  nor  in  that 
which  happens  for  the  moji  part ;  but, 
if  any  where,  in  that  which  happens  un- 
expeffiedly  and  rarely  (q)* 

AND 


(q)  See  Vol.  i.  p.  267,  8,  9,  where  the  Doctrine 
of  CHANCE  and  FORTUNE  is  difcufled  at  large  upon 
the  Peripatetic  Principles,  and  where  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  that  moft  fubtle  and  ingenious  Ar 
gument  of  the  Stagirite,  by  which  he  proves  that 
CHANCE  and  FORTUNE  are  fo  far  from  fuppl anting 
MIND,  or  AN  INTELLIGENT  PRINCIPLE,  that  the 
Exiftence  of  the  two  former  necdTarily  infers  the  Ex- 
iftence  of  the  latter. 

'Twas 
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AND  fo  rriUeh  for  thofe  Philbfophers,    ~~rT'UJI 
recorded  for  having  hardily  'denied-  a  Pro 
vidence. 

•ill   t^f^ibnoo  srysil    QJ  •  IL-J^'.I 

THERE  are  pthers,  who,  .tho'  they 
have  not  denied  one,  have  yet  made  Syf- 
tems,  that  'would  4&  without  one  ;  feeming 
to  think  concerning  the  trouble  of  go 
verning  a  World,  as  Queen  Dido  did  ot 
old, 

•;:J)o<|f{;>r  odw  ;  t«i    aH    sruy  ^Id^fi^crbi  ^ 
Scilicet  is  fuperis  labor  eft  j   ea  cur  a  quietos 

'         '  ' 


A  THIRD   fort,    with   more    decency* 
have    neither  denied   a   Providence,    nor 

'Twas  confonant  to  the  Reafoning  there  held,  that 
PLATO,  long  before,  is  faid  to  have  called  FORTUNE 
ff^A^cx.  <pv<r£ug  ri  izfoaifatu^  a  SYMPTOM,  or  THING 
CO-INCIDENT  eithef  with  Nature,  or  the  Human 
JPlll.  See  Suidas  in  the  Word,  Ei>^e'v*j.  Plaio^ 
Account  will  be  better  underftood  perhaps,  by  re- 
^urrhi*  to  the  (flotation  in  the  former  part  of  this 
note. 

n;\Vt  ^ 

K  omitted 
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Ch.VI.  omitted  one;  yet  have  feldom  recurred 
to  it,  but  upon  preffing  occafions,  when 
difficulties  arofe,  which  they  either  hap* 
pened  to  find,  or  had  happened  to  make. 
They  appear  to  have  conducted  them- 
felves  by  Horace's  advice  ; 

Nee  Deus   inter/it,    nijl  dlgnus   vindice 
nodus  (sj. 

A  FOURTH   Philofopher  remains,   and 
a  refpedlable    one    he    is,    who    fuppofes 
Providential  IVifdom  never  to  ceafe  for  a 
Jingle  moment,  and  who  fays  to  it  with  re 
verence,  what  UlyJJes  did  to  Minerva^ 

-  vie   re  Au'fl* 
H  (t) 


(s)  Hor.  Art.  Poet* 

(t)  Horn.  Iliad.  10.  v.  279.  See  drrian's  Epifle- 
tus,  lib.  i.  c.  12,  both  in  the  Original,  and  in  Mrs. 
Carter's  excellent  Tranflation.  See  alfo  the  Comment 
of  my  worthy  and  learned  Friend  Upton,  on  this 
Chapter,  in  his  valuable  Edition  of  that  Author, 
torn.  ii.  p.  40,  41.  See  alfo  Pfalm  cxxxix. 

—  Nor 
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— Nor  can  I  move,  and  'fcape 
7 'by  Notice  — 

BUT  to  quit  Philofophers  and  Poets, 
and  return  from  a  Digreffion,  to  which 
we  have  been  led  infenfibly  by  the  latent 
connexion  of  many  different  ideas. 

THERE  remains  nothing  further,  in  the 
treating  of  SUBSTANCE,  than  to  fay  fome- 
thing  of  thofe  characters,  which  are  ufually 
afcribed  to  it  by  Ariftotle  and  his  follow 
ers,  when  they  confider  it  not  in  a  phyfical, 
but  in  a  logical  view. 


K   2 
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CHAP.       VII. 

Concerning  the  Properties  of  Subftance,  at 
tributed  to  it  in  the  Peripatetic  Logic. 

C.VII.    r  |  *  H  E   ancient  Logicians,  or  rather 
JL      ARISTOTLE  and  his  School,  have 
given  us   of  SUBSTANCE    the  following 

Characters. 
-sfhol  ^&w  fl£i~-  \33WJ 

THEY  inform  us  that,  as  SUBSTANCE, 
it  is  not  fufceptible  of  more  and  lefs  (a}. 
Thus  a  Lion  is  not  more  or  lefs  a  Lion, 
by  being  more  or  lefs  bulky  ;  a  Triangle 
is  not  more  or  lefs  a  Triangle,  by  being 
more  or  lefs  acute-angled.  The  Inten- 
fions  and  Remiffions  are  to  be  found  in 
their  Accidents  ;  the  Offences  remain  Jimply 
and  immutably  the  fame,  and  either  ab- 
folutely  are,  or  abfolutely  are  not. 


(a)  ACME?  II  r>  win  ph   eiritiexeotiat  TO  //a^Xov  ueu  TO 
.-Arift.  Prad.  p.  28.    Edit.  Stfb.     See  Hermes, 
p.  201. 

AGAIN, 
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AGAIN,  SUBSTANCE,  they  tell  us, 
admits  of  no  Contraries  (  b  J  .  'Tis  to  this 
that  Milton  alludes,  when,  after  having 
perfonified'  Subftance,  he  tells  us, 

TO    FIND  A  FOE    IT     SHALL    NOT     BE 
HIS    HAP, 

And  Peace  fhall  lull  him  in  her  jlow'ry 
«h      lap(c).  ^;!;VvU:..n-*  ^eiT.iv 

THE  Affertion  is  evident  in  compound 
Beings,  that  is  to  fay,  in  fubilances  na~ 
tural  \  for'  what  is  there  contrary  to  Man 
confidered  as  Man,  or  to  Lion  confidered 
as  Lion  ?  This  is  true  alfo  in  the  Rela 
tion  borne  by  MATTER  to  FORM;  for 
while  Contraries  by  their  co-incidence 
deftroy  each  other,  thefe  two,  Matter 


(b)  Ttfapgfi  JE  rous  &M$  xou  TO  pvdfv  aurais  Imvr/ov 
tlvou.    Arljl.  Prad.  p.  28.     Edit.  Sylb, 

(c)  M!t.  Poems,  No.  II. 

K  3  and 
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Form,  coalefcefo  kindly,  that  no  Change 
to  either  arifes  from  their  Union.  Thus 
the  Marble,  when  adorned  with  the  Form 
of  a  Statue,  is  as  precifely  Marble,  as 
it  was  before  ;  and  the  Oak,  when 
fafliioned  into  the  Form  of  a  Ship,  is  as 
truly  Oak,  as  when  it  flourifhed  in  the 
Foreft.  If  there  be  any  Contrariety  in 
Subftance,  it  is  that  of  FORM  to  PRI 
VATION,  where  Privation  never thelefs  is 
nearly  allied  to  Non-entity. 

LASTLY,  SUBSTANCE  they  tell  us  is 

Something,    which,    though    it   have  no 

Contrary,  yet  is  by  nature  fufeeptible  of  all 

Contraries,  itfelf  Jlill  remaining  one  and  the 

fame  (d). 

WE  cannot  forget  that  defcription, 
given  by  VIRGIL,  of  the  Cumcean  Pro- 
phetefs. 


ttvai  T9   T#yrov  xau 


ov   TWV  ivoatrtuv  sivai   JexTwov.     -drift  .  Prted. 
p.  29.    Edit.  SyLb. 

8  ^  ^ 
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--  Subito  non  vultus,  non  color  units,       *~~Y~—* 

Non  compttz  manfere  comcz  ;  fed  petfus 

anhelum, 
Et  rablefera  corda  tument  (ej. 

Here  we  fee  her  countenance  and  com 
plexion  perpetually  changing,  her  hair 
diihevelled,  her  breaft  panting,  and  a 
tranfition  too  in  her  manners  from  fo- 
briety  to  diftratfion.  How  different  is  all 
this  from  the  appearance  of  that  Sibyl, 
who  firft  fo  courteoufly  received  Eneas  at 
Cumce,  and  afterwards  fo  prudently  at 
tended  him  to  the  Shades  ?  Yet,  amidft 
all  thefe  Contrarieties,  was  flie  ftill  the  fame 
Sibyl  ;  Jhe  was  fufceptible  of  them  all, 
without  becoming  another  woman. 

THIS  laft  Character  of  Subftance  ap 
pears  to  be  the  moft  effential  :  for  what  is 
the  Support  of  Contraries,  or  indeed  of 
every  Attribute,  but  Subjlance  ?  Motion 


(t)  £n.  VI. 

K  4  and 
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C.VlI.  and  Reft,  Heat  and  Cold,  Health  and 
Sicknefs,  Vigour  and  Decay,  are  all  to 
be  found  at  times  in  each  Individual  of 
the  human  race.  Moft  of  the  fame  Con 
traries  are  to  be  found  among  Brutes, 
and  forne  of  them  defcend  even  to  the 

r^ce  of  Vegetables. 
•;j;  n    TvJfl  ;  v:a    vjfu;*iKj<E;q   noi^^vf 

IF  we  defcend  from  thefe  minuter  Sub- 
fiances  to  our  terraqueous  Globe,  here 
Tempeft  and  Calm,  ,  Froft  and  Thaw, 
Rain  and  Drought,  Light  and  Darknefs, 
have  each  their  turn  ;  yet  leave  it,  when 
they  depart,  after  all  their  feeming  Con- 
ten:,  the  Jams  individual  Globe,  and  not 
another.  Thus  the  Poet,  we  have  al 
ready  quoted,  ftill  confidering  Subftance9 
as  a  Perjon— 

Tet  he  Jhall  live  Injlrife,  and  at  his  door 
Devouring  War  Jhall  never  ceafe  to  roar : 
Tea,  it  Jhall  be  bis  nafra!  property, 

To    HARBOUR     THOSE   THAT  ARE     AT 
ENMITY  ff). 


(f)  Milt.  Pvms,  No.  H» 

If 
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IF  we  extend  our  views  beyond  the 
Spot  which  we  inhabit,  what  is  the 
whole  vifible  Univerfe,  but  the  compre- 
henlive  Receptacle  of  every  Contrary 
conceivable  ?  Within  this  immenfe  Whole 
they  all  diftributively  exift,  while  each 
of  them  by  fucceffion  fulfils  it's  allotted 
period,  without  disturbing  the  general 
Order,  or  impairing  the  general  Beauty. 

BUT  if  we  afcend  from  pajfive  and 
material  Subjlances  up  to  fuch  as  are  ac~ 
five  and  immaterial,  here  we  £hall  find  no 
Distribution,  no  fucceffion  of  Contra 
ries  j  but  Motion  and  Reft,  Equality  and 
Inequality,  Similarity  and  Diffimilarity, 
Identity  and  Diverfity,  will  appear,  each 
pair  co-exifting  within  the  fame  Being  in 
the  fame  inflant,  and  that  by  an  amazing 
Connection  of  both  together  under  One* 

'Tis  by  virtue  only  of  this  combining, 
this  unifying  Comprehenfion  (and  which 

for 
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G.VII.  for  that  reafon  can  only  belong  to  a  Be 
ing  unextended  and  indivijible)  that  the 
Mind  or  Intelleft  pronounces  that  A  is 
not  B,  that  C  is  unequal  to  D,  that  E 
is  unlike  to  F.  Were  fuch  Proportions, 
inftead  of  being  comprehended  at  once 
by  fomething  Indivi/ible  and  One,  to  be 
comprehended  in  portions  by  the  differ 
ent  parts  of  fomething  Divifible ;  or  were 
they  to  be  comprehended  by  a  Power  in- 
divifible,  yet  not  at  once,  but  in  a  Sue- 
ceffion  j  'twould  be  as  impoffible  either 
way  to  comprehend  the  real  Propofitions, 
as  it  would,  if  they  were  to  be  recog 
nized  in  part  by  a  Man  in  England,  in 
part  by  one  in  China  •>  or  elfe  in  part  by  a 
Man  in  the  prefent  Century,  in  part  by 
one  of  the  fucceeding.  It  may  be  aflted 
in  fuch  inftances,  who  is  it  that  compre* 
bends  THE  WHOLE  (g)  ? 


(g)  See  Hermes-^  1.  iii.  c.  4.  Note  (f)*  See  alfo 
Art/lot,  de  Anima^  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  52.  Edit.  Sylb.  Tbe- 
mijl*  Paraph,  p.  85.  a.  b. 

LASTLY, 
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LASTLY,  much  more  in  the  SUPREME 
MIND  may  we  find  fuch  Coincidence, 
fince  here  not  only  Contraries,  but  all 
things  whatever  co-exift,  and  that  too  af 
ter  a  manner  peculiarly  tranfcendent ; 
not  by  a  Knowlege  which  is  partial,  but 
by  one  which  is  univerfal ;  not  with  oc- 
cafional  remiffions,  but  in  one  uniform 
unremitting  Energy  (h) ;  not  by  fubfe- 
quent  Impreffions  from  things  already  pre- 
exifting,  but  by  that  original  Caufality, 
through  which  it  makes  all  things  to 
exift. 

A  NOBLE  field  for  fpeculating  opens 
upon  this  occafion ;  which,  tho'  a- 
rifing  out  of  our  Subjeft,  yet  naturally 
leading  us  beyond  it,  we  {hall  omit, 
and  return  to  our  Logical  Inquiries,  con 
cluding  here  what  we  have  to  ad- 

(b)  See  the  Chapter  on  Duality ^  where  the  Verfes 
of  Empedocles  are  quoted, 

vance 
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C.VII.  vance   m  our   Theory  concerning  SUB 
STANCE  (ij. 

vioSr^dbsiV.  bhd    w.  vcra    a/iT/l 
WE  are  now  to  confider  the  remain 
ing  GENERA,  PREDICAMENTS,  or  AR 
RANGEMENTS,    that   is   to   fay   Quality, 
Quantity,  Relation,  Site,  &c. 

SOME  of  thefe  are  at  all  times  no 
higher  than  Accidents  ;  fuch  for  example 
as  Site  or  Pofition,  the  Time  When,  and 
the  Place  Where.  Others  upon  occafion 
characterize,  and  ejjentiate  ^  fuch  for  ex 
ample  as  Magnitude,  Figure,  Colour,  and 
many  Dualities.  Thus  a  triply  extended 
Magnitude  is  ejfential  to  Body ;  Angu- 


(i)  The  Author,  in  the  reprefenting  of  ancient 
Opinions,  has  endeavoured,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
make  all*  his  Treatifes  confident,  and  explanatory  one  of 
another.  Thofe,  who  would  fee  what  he  has  already 
written  on  the  two  great  Elements  of  Sitbftance,  difcufled 
in  this  and  the  three  preceding  Chapters,  may  fearch 
the  Index  of  Hermes  for  the  Words,  MATTER  and 
FORM  ;  and  the  Index  of  his  firft  Volume,  for  the 
Word  CAUSE. 

larity 
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larlty  to  a  Cubes  Heat  to  Fire  ^  and  Co-  C.  VII, 
lour  to  every  Superficies  not  tranfpa- 
rent.  In  all  fuch  Inftances,  they  make 
a  part  of  the  Char  aft  erijlic  Form,  and 
in  that  Senfe  are  to  be  confidered  rather 
as  Subftances  than  as  Occidents.  How 
ever  as  this  holds  not  always,  and  that 
they  are  fometimes  as  merely  and  as 
ftri&ly  Accidents,  as  any  of  thofe  which 
are  fo  always,  we  choofe  under  that  corn* 
mon  Denomination  to  fpeculate  upon 
them  all,  beginning  according  to  Order 
firft  from  the  firft. 
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CHAP.      VIIL 

Concerning  Qu  A  L  i  T  i  E  s —corporeal  and  in* 
corporeal — natural    and    acquired —  of 
Capacity,    and    Completion  —  Transitions 
immediate,    and   through    a    medium  — 
Difpojitions,   Habits  —  Genius —  Primary 
and  imperfett  Capacity— Secondary  and 
perfect — where  it  is,   that  no  Capacities 
exift — Qualities,    penetrating,    and  fu- 
perficial—E/ential    Form — Figure,    an 
important   Duality — Figures   intellectual, 
natural,    artificial,    p  bant  a/lie— Colour, 
Roughnefs,     Smoothnefs,     &c. — Perfons 
of    Quality — Properties    of    Quality — 
Some  rejected,  one  admitted,  and  why. 

AS  SUBSTANCE  juftly  holds  the  Jirjl 
rank   among    thefe    Predicaments, 
or  univerfal  Arrangements,   by  being  the 
fingle  one  among  them  that  exifls  of  it- 

M 
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e/fy  fo  the  next  in  order,  as  fome  have    C.VIII. 
afferted  (a),  is  QUALITY,  becaufe  Qua 
lity  is  faid  to  be  an  Attribute,  from  which 
no  Subftance  is  exempt. 


THERE  may  be  Subjtances,  they  tell 
us,  devoid  of  Quantity ;  fuch,  for  exam 
ple,  if  we  admit  them,  as  the  intellec 
tive,  or  immaterial.  But  that  there  mould 
be  Subftances  devoid  of  Quality,  is  a 


(a)  This  was  the  Opinion  of  Jfrtkyiai — H^urac 
p.lv  TETcvtlai  xviot—dtuTsga.  &  a  iffotoT(zs-~—the  firjl  in. 
Order  is  SUBSTANCE  j  tkeficond^  QUALITY.  Sim- 
pile,  in  Pratd.  Quant  it  at.  p.  31.  Edit.  EafiL  Simpli 
fies  adds — wcrTTEf  YI  Qvaria  TS  FLotrx  ivgiiTrdfxei,  dion 
TO  flvai  TW  wopy  ano  T^J  ku[a$  evtiiooTtu.  XTU$  KM  p/ix 
TO  Tloiov  av  sin  TO  Flocrov,  ETTB^  rov  xotpautTyga  auTov9 
KOI  IYIV  idioT-fla  ano  rfiij  vzoionn®-  £^ei — As  SUBSTANCE 
PRECEDES  gfuantityi  becaufe  Being  is  imparted  to 
Quantity  from  Subftance,  fo  alfo  mujl  Quantity  fucceed 
and  COME  AFTER  QUALITY,  in  as  much  as  it  derives 
from  Quality  its  very  Character,  and  dijlinttive  Pe- 
culiarity.—Ibid.—'To  trow  >&ytlcu  YI  o^o^o^a  rijg  a<7/a$— 
The  DIFFERENCE,  which  attends  each  Subftance->  is  called 
QUALITY.  Arifl.  Metaph.  A.  c.  14.  He  explains 
it  immediately — Man  is  a  Biped  Animal ;  Horfey  a 
Quadruped. 

thing 
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CVIII-  thing  hardly  credible,  becaufe  they  could 
not  chen  be  characterized^  and  diftingUiLh-* 
ed  one  from  another. 

ON  this  reafoning  it  is  maintained, 
that,  altho'  we  have  no  Idea  of  Quan^ 
tity  faggefted  to  us  in  that  animating 
Principle,  THE  SOUL,  yet  can  we  dif- 
cern  that  this  Principle  has  many  dif 
ferent  Qualities,  and  that  Animals  from 
thefe  Qualities  derive  their  diftincl:  and 
fpecific  Characters.  There  is  for  example 
a  focial  Sympathy  in  the  Soul  of  Man, . 
which  prompts  the  individuals  of  our 
Species  to  congregate,  and  form  them- 
felves  into  Tribes. 

Homo  fum,    bumani   nihil  a    me   alienum 
puto  (b). 

WE  can-  trace  the  fame  congregating 
Quality  in  the  Bee,  in   the  Beaver,  and 

(b)  Tertnt.  Hcauton.  Ad,  I. 

even 
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even  in  the  ferocious  Wolf.  It  is  C.VIIL 
however  lefs  frequept  in  thofe  of  fero 
cious  chara&er  ;  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  if  we  except  thofe  feafons  while 
they  breed  and  nurture  their  young,  feem 
to  feel  no  other  inftindts,  but  fuch  \  as 
lead  them  to  be  folitary.  'Twas  under 
this  unfeeling  and  gloomy  charadter  that 
Homer  defcribes  Polypheme,  and  his  giant- 
brethren  — 


—  0Mr£tf€i  3s 


--  Each  lords  it  o'er 
His  cbildre?2  and  his  wives;    NOR    CARE 

THEY  OUGHT 
ONE  FOR  ANOTHER    [cj. 

IT  is  no  lefs  obvious  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  are  QUALITIES  which 
may  be  confidered  as  peculiar  to  BODY. 


(f)f  Odyf.  1,  ix,  v.  114. 

L  if 
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tt  If  we  admit  Figures,  Colours,  and  Odours 
for  Qualities,  and  fuch  undoubtedly  they 
are ;  we  muft  admit  of  courfe,  that 
among  Animal  Bodies  there  is  one  Fi 
gure  to  the  Serpent,  another  to  the  Horfe  ; 
one  Colour  to  the  Swan,  another  to 
the  Parrot.  Even  in  the  vegetable  Race, 
the  Rofe  has  one  Odour,  the  Jeffamine 
another;  there  is  one  Figure  to  the 
Orange,  another  to  the  Fig. 

IT  follows,  therefore,  that  as  QUA 
LITIES  help  to  dtftinguijh  not  only  one 
Soul  from  another  Soul,  and  one  Body 
from  another  Body,  but  (in  a  more  ge 
neral  view)  every  Soul  from  every  Body, 
it  follows  (I  fay)  that  QUALITIES,  by 
having  this  common  reference  to  both, 
are  naturally  divided  into  CORPOREAL 
and  INCORPOREAL. 

'TWAS   the  judgment    of  Shakefpear 
to  unite  them  in  the  character  of  Rich-* 
ard  the  third,  when  he   makes  Bucking 
ham 
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bam  relate,  in  what  manner  he  recom-    C.VIIL 
mended  him  to  the  Citizens  of  London ; 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 
Being  the  right  Idea  of  your  Father  9 
Both  in  your  FORM,  and  NOBLENESS  OF 

MIND  (d). 

,     \ 

Firgil  does  the  fame  with  refpedt  to 
Eneas,  when  he  makes  his  heroic  Virtue 
and  his  graceful  Perfon  have  fo  powerful 
an  effect  upon  the  unfortunate  Dido. 

£>uis   nouus   hie    nojlris  fuccejjit  fedibus 
hofpes  ? 

Quamfefe  ORE  ferens,  quam  FORTI  PEC- 
TORE  et  armis?  (e) 

THE  Qualities  abovementioned  admit 
of  another  divifion,  and  that  is  into  NA 
TURAL  and  ACQUIRED.  Thus  in  the 


(d)  Shakef.  Rich.  III. 
(t)  Mn.  ir.  10,  IT. 

L  2  Mind, 
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C.VIII.  Mindy  Docility  may  be    called   a  natural 
Science,  an  acquired  one:  in  the 
human  Body,  Beauty  may  be  called  a  na 
tural  Quality ;  Gentility  y  an  acquired  one. 
This  diftindtion  defcends   even  to  Bodies 
inanimate.     To  tranfrnit    Objects  of  Vi- 
fion  is  a  Quality  natural  to   Cryftal ;  but 
to   enlarge   them,    while    tranfmitted,    is 
a  character  adventitious.     Even  //&?  ^/Zzw 
-§>ualify  maybe  natural  in  one  Subilance, 
as   Attraction   in   the    Magnet ;   and  ac 
quired  in  another,  as  the  fame  Attraction 
in  the  Magnetic  Bar. 

ALL  the  above  Qualities  have  not  only 
their  Completion,  but  their  Capacity  (f). 
Thus  not  only  the  Grape,  when  com- 


(f)  Thus  we   tranflate  the  Words  '' 
Sometimes  we  read   T«   /*& 
Aw^;$,  POWER,  is   f^en  in  "Tyvj,    M AT- 
TER;  'Ern^ei*,  COMPLETION,  in  EJJ®-,  FORM. 

The  Divifion  abovementloned  into  Corporeal  and 
Incorporeal,  is  taken  from  Pktmu^  as  we  learn  from 
Simplicitts  in  Prad.  p.  69.  J?. 

$  plete 
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plete  (that  is  to  fay,  when  mature)  pof-  CVIII. 
feiTes  a  delicious  Flavour;  but  there  is 
a  Capacity  alf3  to.  produce  it,  refiding  in 
a  fimple  Grape-ftone.  Even  in  artificial 
Subftances,  there  are  in  like  manner  Ca^  , 
parities.  A  Grain  of  Gun  -powder  has 
the  Capacity  of  explofion ;  a  mufical  In* 
ftrument,  that  of  rendering  Harmony. 
If,  leaving  thefe  artificial  and  vegetative 
Subftances,  we  go  ftill  higher ;  we  mall 
in  Animals  find  Capacities^  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Inftin£ls>  to  which 
the  frame  of  every  Species  is  peculiarly 
accommodated ,  and  which  Frame  fuch 
Injlinfts  internally  adtuate. 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit ;  unde  nifi 

INTUS 
Monjlratum  ?- — (g) 

IN  MAN  there  is  a  Capacity  to  Science 
and  Virtue ;   and   well  would   it   be    for 

(g)  Horat,  Sat.  ii.  i.  52, 

L  3  him, 
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C.VIIl.  him,  if  not  alfo  to  their  Contraries.  Yet 
fuch  is  our  Nature,  fuch  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Reafoning  Faculty,  be 
longing  to  us  as  Men*,  it  is  capable  of 
either  Direction  (hJ9  and  may  be  em 
ployed,  like  the  fame  Weapon,  as  well 
to  Evil  as  to  Good. 

NOR   are   there  fuch  Dualities  only  as 
Capacities,  but  there  is  a  contrary  and  ne- 


(b)  'Eflraju^oTF^Ef  'usa.va,  w 
Every  POWER  of  the  "RATIONAL  kind  has  a  Capacity 
either  way^  that  is,  a  double  Capacity.  Jmmon.  in  Prad. 
p.  127.  At  fj*v  «v  (AtTot  Xo'y«  Sw«jywB^  al  carrot 
mteiownf  KOI  TOJV  zva.vTiuv—T'he  PowERSj  that  are  con- 
neftedwltb  /^REASONING  Faculty^  are  THE  SAME 
with  refpeft  to  various  and  CONTRARY  Operations. 
Arift.  de  Interpr,  p.  75.  Edit.  Sylb. 

*Tis  thus  Medicine,  as  an  Art,  can  caufe  Sicknefs, 
as  well  as  Health ;  Mufic,  as  an  Art,  can  caufe  Difcord, 
as  well  as  Harmony — And  why  this  ? — Becaufe  they 
are  both  founded  in  Keafon ;  and  'tis  the  fame  Reafony 
in  all  inftances,  which  (hews  us  the  Thing,  and  {hews 
us  alfo  it's  Privation. — 'O  de  xoy©-  6  OVTQ$  fojat  TO 
•pr^ay/xa,  ttcu  TYIV  rippn.  drift.  jMetapb*  ix.  2.  p. 
143.  Edit.  Sylb.  See  alfo  pages  147,  153,  of  the 
farne  Work, 

gatfoe 
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gative  Sort,  which  may  be  called  INC  A-    CVIII. 
PACITIES  (i)  ;    and  thefe  alfo  of  differ 
ent    Kinds,    fome   for   better,    fome   for 
worfe j   fo  that   where   the   Capacities  do 
honour,    there    the    Incapacities    debafe ; 
where  the  Capacities   debafe,  there  their 
Oppofites  do  honour.    Thus  to  the  Power 
of  being  taught,  an  honourable  Capacity, 
is  oppofed  the  Incapacity  of  being  taug'it, 
a  debafing  one  ;   and  hence  is  Man  diftin- 
guiflied  from  an  Infedt,  and  the  one  called 
docil)    the  other    indociL     Again,    to  the 
Power  of  dying,  a  debajing  Capacity,  is  op 
pofed    the  Inability  of  dying,    a  faperior 
one ;  and  thus   are  fuperior  Beings  called 
immortal  (k)   in  the  way  of  excellence, 


(i)  AwoifjLzito  '  ASwafricu*  -drift.  Pfced.  p.  41, 
Edit.  Sylb. 

(k)  Sappho^  the  celebrated  Poetefs,  has  a  flngular 
Sentiment  upon  this  Subject. — To  ovroOvrpxen  xoucov 
c/  SEOI  yao  STOJ  xaqbtaffVP  a,mQvn<rxov  ya.9  av  • —  To 
die-i  is  an  Evil  j  the  Gods  have  fo  determlmd  /V,  or 
elfe  they  would  die  themfelves.  Arift,  Rhet.  1.  ii.  c.  22, 

S.  17- 

L  4  whilft 
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GVIIt.   whilfl  Man  is  called  mortal,  with  a  view 
to  fubordinaticn. 

THE  Tranfition  from  Qualities  of  Ca 
pacity  to  thofe  of  Completion,  is  fome- 
times  immediate,  fometimes  through  a 
Medium.  Thus  in  a  Grain  of  Gun 
powder,  the  Tranfition  from  the  power 
of  exploding,  to  affinal  exploiion,  is  im 
mediate-,  fo  from  the  power  of  hearing, 
to  affinal  hearing  ;  from  the  power  of 
feeing,  to  affinal  fight  ;  and  the  fame  in 
the  other  Senfes  (1),  all  which  we  feem  to 


(1)  The  Peripatetics  made  fwo  £?r/j  £/*  Capacity, 
both  of  which  have  a  foundation  in  Nature,  and  yet 
are  evidently  diftinguifhed  the  one  from  the  other. 
Man,  as  a  rational  Being,  is  capable  of  Geometry.— 
This  is  the  firfl  Capacity.—  After  he  lias  acquired  the 
Science  of  Geometry,  he  pofleiFes  it,  even  when  he 
does  not  geometrize.  —  This  is  the  ficond  Capacity  ;  a 
Capacity  acquired  indeed  by  Labour,  but  when  once 
acquired,  called  forth  in  an  inftant  \  a  Capacity  founded 
on  the  original  one,  .but  yet  in  every  view  of  it  far 
fuperior  and  more  valuable, 

All  this  holds  with  regard  to  the  INTELLECT  or 
MIND,  but  by  no  means  with  regard  to  the  SENSES, 

for 
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f&ffefs  m*  fort  of  perfection  from  the  be-   C.VIII. 
ginning.     But  there  are  other  Capacities, 
and   thofe   none   of  the   meaneft,    where 

for  thefe  are  perfeft,  or  nearly  fo^  from  the  beginning^ 
and  require  neither  Time^  nor  Teaching^  for  their  Ma 
turity, 


<&  TO 
KOU  TO  ««T'  tvwTsictV  ouoiu$  teyElat  T£> 

&tiffl—*&  foon  as  any  one  is  born,  he  immediately  pof- 
fejjes  Senfey  as  he  would  attual  Science  -y  and'  the  Energy 

of  Scnfation  has  a  Jimilar  meaning  with  that  of  aftual 
fcientific  Speculating.  Arift..  de  An.  ii.  5  He  means 

by  this,  that  every  Man  originally  fees  with  the  fame 

eafe,  as  an  able  Geometrician  goes  thro'  a  Theorem. 

There  is  none  of  the  fatigue  and  labour  and  delay 

of  a  Learner  :    Seeing  and  Hearing  have  no  need  to 

be  taught  us. 

Animum  autem  reliquis  rebus  ita  perfecit,  ut  Corpus  .* 
Scnfibus  enlm  ornavit  ad  res  percipiendas  idoneiS)  ut  nihil 
out  non  multum  adjumento  ullo  ad  fuam  co^form^tionem 
indigeret.  Quod  autem  in  homine  prtfftantijjimum  et 
optimum  eft,  id,  &c.  Ch.  de  Fin.  1.  v.  c.  21. 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  perceive  a  capital 
Diftinflion  between  thofe  two  Powers  or  Faculties  of 
the  Soul)  SENSE  and  INTELLECT,  which  Faculties  in 
vulgar  Speculations  are  too  often  confounded.  In 
INTELLECT  there  is  an  Advance  to  better  and  more 
complete  ;  a  ProgreJJion  wholly  unknown  to  the  Powers 
of  SENSE,  which  is  complete  from  the  very  beginning, 
through  all  it's  Operations. 

the 
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C.VIII.   the  Tranfuion  to    Completion   is   necef- 
L*p'v"*~'    farily  through  a  Medium. 

$ui  fludet  optatam  curfu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puef- -(m) 

IF  an  Art  be  our  End,  there  are  many 
Energies  to  be  praftifed ;  if  a  Science, 
many  Theorems  to  be  underftood;  if 
Moral  Virtue,  many  Appetites  to  be 
curbed,  many  Opinions  to  be  eradicated, 
before  we  can  attain  the  wifhed  for  Goal. 
The  Qualities,  which  diftinguifb  any  Be 
ing,  during  this  changeable  period,  may 
be  called  TENDENCIES,  DISPOSITIONS, 
or  PROGRESSIVE  QUALITIES.  They  are 
too,  as  well  as  Capacities,  of  a  different 
colour,  fome  good,  fome  bad.  There  is 
a  kind  of  laudable  Progreffion,  before 
we  arrive  at  perfect  Virtue ;  as  there  is  a 
kind  of  degenerating  Interval,  before  we 
fink  into  perfect  Vice. 


(m)  Hor.  An.  Poet,  v.  412. 

OUR 
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C.VIII. 

OUR  Tendencies  during  thefe  intervals  l— *—' 
are  eafy  to  be  interrupted.  As  the  Wiles 
of  Pleafure,  and  an  ill-dire<fted  Shame, 
are  often  fatal  Checks  to  a  young  Profi 
cient  in  Virtue ;  fo  are  Confcience  and 
a  better  Shame  to  young  Beginners  in 
Vice.  And  hence  we  may  perceive  the 
true  character  of  thefe  Tendencies;  which 
is,  that  of  all  Dualities  they  are  the  leaft 
jleady  and  permanent.  Horace  well  de- . 
fcribes  this  flate  of  fluctuation : 

— — Si  toga  diffidet  impar, 

Rides :    Quid,    mea   cum  pugnat  fententia 

fecum, 
Quod  petiity  fpernit ;  repttit,   quod  nuper 

omifit ; 

^ESTUAT,  ET    VIT^E   DISCONVENJT  OR 
PINE  TOTO    (n). 

'Tis  to  the  fame  mutable  Condition  that 
Epiftetus  alludes,   where,   having  fpoken 

(n)  Herat.  Epjfl.  1.  i.  96, 

upon 
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C.VIII-  upon  Proficiency,  he  fubjoins  the  follow 
ing  advice — <£  That  after  a  certain  time 
"  his  young,  Philofopher  fhould  exhibit 
"  himfelf,  to^  fee  how  far  the  Fancies 
"  overpowered  him,  as  they  did  before; 
"and  how  far  he  was  now  able  to  refift 
"  their  influence.  He  advifes  him,  .hqw- 
"  ever,  to  fly  at  firft  fuch  Conflicts,  as 
"  would  put  his  Virtue  to  a  trial  too 
"  fevere ;  and  quotes  the  proverb  on  the 
"  occafion,  that  the  Metal  Pot  and  the 
"  Stone  Pot  do  not  with  fafety  acr 
"  cord  (o)" 

SUCH  therefore  is  the  charafter  of  thefe 
tendencies,  or  Difpojitions  fpj.  But  dif 
ferent  is  the  cafe,  when  their  courfe  is 
finiihed,  and  when  they  may  be  faid  to 
have  attained  their  Maturity  and  Com 
pletion.  The  Man ,  completely  virtuous 


(o)  Arri$nf  Epiftet.  1.  iii,  c.  12. 

(p)  Aia0E<n$,  Difpofition ',"£&>   Habit.  Ar'ifl.  Cat. 
"p.  40.   'Edit\  Sylv. 

»?'.V>*'i«l  .^'V  dreads 
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dreads   no    allurements;   the   Man   com-   C.VIII. 
pletely    vicious    feels    no     compunctions. 
Like  fturdy  Oaks,  they  defy  that  force, 
which  could  eafily  have  bent  them,  while 
they  were  but  faplings. 

AND  hence,  as  we  are  not  faidto  have 
an  Eftate,  becaufe  we  are  walking  upon 
it,  or  to  have  a  Pifture,  becaufe  we  are 
holding  it;  but  to  have  them,  implies  a 
fuperior,  a  more  permanent  poffejjiony  fuch 
as  either  cannot  be  defeated,  or  at  leaft 
not  eafily;  hence  I  fay  thefe  Completions, 
whether  .virtuous  or  vicious,  are  called, 
from  their  jieadinefs  and  permajience,  HA- 
BITS  (q).  They  are  Poffeffions,  which 

their 


nal    cfuo'KiV/fiTQTsgw.     HA- 

differs  from  DISPOSITION,  as  the  latter  is  eafily 
moveable,  the  former  is  of  longer  duration^  and  mort 
difficult  to  be  moved.  Arijl*  Prtzd.  p.  40.  Edit.  Sylb. 

And  juft  after,  having  fpoken  of  Warmth  and  Cold, 
of  Health  and   Sicknefs,  and  {hewn  how  far  thefe, 

when 
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CVIIL  their  owner  may  properly  be  faid  TO 
HAVE,  and  by  which  we  call  him  ha 
bitually  goody  or  habitually  bad.  7'he 
Profeffors  of  Medicine  find  this  Diftinc- 
tion  in  human  Bodies.  'Tis  not  any 
Health,  (fuch  as  health  juft  recovered,  or 
with  difficulty  preferved)  but  'tis  con 
firmed  and  fteady  Health,  which  they  call 
a  GOOD  HABIT  OF  BOD  Y.  They  have 
reference  in  Difeafes  to  the  fame  Perma 
nence,  when  they  talk  of  HECTIC 
Coughs,  and  HECTIC  Fevers,  Com 
plaints  not  cafual,  but  which  make  a  part 
(as  it  were)  of  the  Conftitution. 


when  they  are  mutable  and  fhift  eafily,  may  be  called 
Difpofitions^  he  fubjoins,  that  fo  it  is — riv  py  TJ;  KM 
ainuv  TSTW  ry/%av£(  foot  %£0|B  'zzrAfjfi©-  y$ 

HOI  avion©-  (legltur  owmrr®-),  y  isavu 
a^«>  w  «vTf5  r«r»j  EHIN  r$Vj  Wf 
Unlefs  any  one  of  thefe  very  affeflions  Jkould  by  length  of 
time  become  naturalized^  and  grow  either  immoveable,  or 
only  to  be  removed  with  difficulty  j  which  perfection  then 
perhaps  we  may  call  a  HABIT.  Arifi.  Prad.  p.  41. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

AND 
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AND  thus   befides   the  Diftindions  of 

CORPOREAL  and  INCORPOREAL,  of  NA 
TURAL  and  ACQUIRED,  may  all  QUALI 
TIES  be  confidered  as  CAPACITIES,  as 
TENDENCIES,  and  as  HABITS  ;  as  Capa 
cities  only  and  Habits,  where  thfc  tranji- 
tion  is  immediate  \  as  all  three  fuccejfivelyy 
where  the  tranfition  is  through  a  Me 
dium. 


IT  is  worth  while  to  obferve  in  the 
human  Mind  the  fuccejfive  appearance  of 
thefe  Qualities,  where  during  the  Tranfition 
there  exifts  a  Medium  or  Interval.  The 
original  Power,  which  the  Mind  poffefles 
of  being  taught,  we  call  NATURAL  CA 
PACITY;  and  this  in  fome  degree  is 
common  to  all  Men.  The  fuperior  Fa 
cility  of  being  taught,  which  fome  poflefs 
above  the  reft,  we  call  GENIUS,  The 
Jirjl  tranlitions  or  advances  from  natu 
ral  Power,  we  call  PROFICIENCY  5  and 

the 
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C.VIII.  the  End   or  Completion   of  Proficiency  we 
call  HABIT. 

IF  fuch  Habit  be  converfant  about 
Matter  purely  Speculative,  it  is  then 
called  Science-,  if  it  defcend  from  Spe 
culation  to  Practice,  it  is  then  called  Art ; 
and  if  fi&h  Practice  be  converfant  in  re 
gulating  the  Paffiom  and  Affections,  it  is 
then  called  Moral  Virtue. 

EVEN  all  thefe  Habits,  after  having 
been  thus  acquired,  can  return  at  times 
Into  Capacity,  and  there  lie  dormant  and 
for  a  time  unperceived. 

-Alfenus  wafer,  omni 


Abjetto  inftrumento  artis,  claiifaque  tabernct, 

Sutor  erat (r) 

WIDE  however  is  the  difference  be 
tween    this     habitual,    fecondary    Capa- 

(r)  Herat.  Sat.  i.  3.  130, 

city, 
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city  fsj,   and  that  which  is  natural  and    C.VIII. 
original.    The  habitual  c&i\  pafs  AT  ONCE, 
when  it  pleafes,    into  perfect  Energy  ;  the 
natural,  only  thro'  the  Medium  of  Infti- 
tution  and  REPEATED  PRACTICE. 

THE    feveral   Dualities    thus    varioufly 
diftinguifhed  are   to  be  found  only  in  Be 
ings  of  fubordinate  Nature.     But  if  there 
be  a  BEING,  whofe  Exiftence  is  all-per- 
fe5i    and  complete,    and   fuch   muft   that 
Being   necejjarily  be,  the   Source   of  Per 
fection  to  all  others  ;  with  the  nature  of 
Juch  Being  this  Variety  will  be  incompa 
tible.     In  Him  are  no   Powers  or  dor 
mant  Capacities,  no  Proficiencies  or  Tran- 
fitions  from    worfe  to   better,    and   ftill 

(sj  See  before   Note,  p.    152—  «%  a^a  cW©-    T» 


—CAPACITY  <?r  POWER  is  not  a  fimple  Term  'of  one 
Meaning  only^  but  there  is  one  Sort>  when  we  fay  of  a 
Chil^  he  has  a  Capacity  to  be  a  military  Leader  ;  another, 
when  we  fay  fo  of  a  Man^  who  is  in  complete  Maturity. 
drijlide  An.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  33.  Edit.  Sylb. 

M  much 
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C.VIII.  much  lefs  from  better  to  worfe;  but  a  full 
and  immutable  Energie  thro  every  part  of 
Space.  'Twas  concerning  this  divine  Prin 
ciple  that  Ewpedocks  fung  of  old. 


s  Sc?a 


Limbs  hath  be,  with   human  head  a- 

dorned; 
Nor  from  hh  Shoulders  branch  two  fprout- 

ing  Arms  ; 

To  him  belong  nor  feet,  nor  pliant  knees  ; 
But  MIND  ALONE  he  was-,  ineffable, 
And  HOLY  MIND  ;  that  rapidly  pervades 
With      providential      cares     the     mighty 

World  (t). 


(t)  See  Ammon.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret,  p.  199.  B* 
and  Poef.  Philofoph.  Hen.  Step.  p.  30,  where,  inftead 
of  ar£  ya^  av^o/xEri,  we  read  s  /xev  y«^  |3j»tfT£>!. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved  by  way  of  digreflion^ 

that  in  this  part  of  Ammonhts^  a  part  truly  valuable, 

?,    x  and 
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THE  Speculations  of  this  Genus, 
Arrangement,  having  no\v  carried  us  to 
the  fublimeft  of  all  Objects,  ought  here 
to  end.  But  as  there  ftill  remain  a  few 
obfervations,  and  beiides  thefe  a  difqui- 
fition  into  the  Properties  of  the  Genus, 

and  deeply  philofophical,  we  meet  in  the  printed  text 
two  Chafms,  which  much  impair  the  meaning.  The 
firft  occurs  p.  199.  B.  line  19,  between  the 
words  TWV — xau  TWV.  Here  a  MS.  Collation  fup- 
plies  the  word  aQavSv.  The  fecond  occurs  p.  200, 
line  2,  after  the  word  o-wviEvrav.  Here  the  fame  MS. 
fupplies  the  following  valuable  Reading,  which  lies 
far  beyond  the  reach*  of  the  moft  acute  Conjecture. 
The  words  are— &  cnwsvTwy  [cm 


There  is  a  third  Reading  from  the  fame  Autho 
rity,  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  fame  page,  which  is 
an  Leivuv,  inftead  of  SK  Exeivuv,  a  Reading  manireftly 
better,  though  not  fo  important  as  the  former. 

The  Edition  of  drnmonius,  here  referred  to,  is  that 
of  fcnice,  in  I2mo.  in  the  year  1545.  The  fame 
places  maybe  found  in  the  Edition  of  Aldus  at  Venice^ 
in  121110.  in  the  year  1546,  page  172,  J3,  p.  173,  and 
in  the  :?<»/  Edition  of  the  fame  Aldus,  in  the  year  1503, 
where  the  pages  are  not  marked,  but  where  the  above 
Chafms  eafily  (hew  themfclves  to  the  Reader's  eye. 

M  2  and 
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CVIII-  and   that  the   apparent,    as  well  as  the 
1 — *      '   real ;  we  cannot  quit  the  fubjed:,  till  thefe 

inquiries  have  been  firft  fatisfied.     Thus 

then  the  Treatife  proceeds. 

WITH  refpedl  to  QUALITIES  PURELY 
CORPOREAL,    they    may   be    confidered 
either  as  penetrating  Body,  fuch  as  Gravi 
tation,  Heat,   Flavour,    and  the  like  ;  or 
elfe  as  confined  to  the  Surface,  fuch  as  Fi 
gure,    Colour,    Smoothnefs,    Roughnefs, 
&c.     Thofe  internal  Dualities  which  per 
vade  the  whole  9  (whether  they  arife  merely 
from  Organization,  or  include  that,  and 
fomething  more)  conflitute  what  we  call 
effential  Form    or   natural  Effence.     And 
hence  the  jufl  Idea  of  natural  Efl'ence,  or 
effential  Form  (u),  which  confifts  in  giv 
ing  a  Char  after  to  the  fubjec~t,  which  it 
pervades.     'Tis   thro*    this  internally  per 
vading    Character,     that    Subftances   arc 
what    they  are;    that   they    become    not 

(u)  Sec  before,  p.  -89,  90,  91. 

only 
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only  diftinguiflied  from  one  another,  but  C.VIII. 
from  the  niceft  Mimicries  of   Art  ;  the 
real  Orange  from   the  Orange  of  Wax, 
the  living  Lion  from  the  Lion  painted. 

INDEED  one  of  the  capital  Diminutions 
between    Operations  Natural  and   Arti* 
Jicial,  is,    that   Nature  penetrates,    while 
Art  flops  at  the  furface.     'Tis  the  Sur 
face    of  the   Canvas,  which   the   Painter 
covers;  the  Surface  of  the   Gem,  which 
the  Jeweller  polifhes ;  the  Surface  of  the 
Steel,  to  which   the  Smith   gives   a  Fi 
gure;  and  the   Surface  of  the  String,  to 
which   the    Mufician    applies    his    Bow. 
There  is  hardly  any  deviation   from  this 
rule   with  refpedt   to  Arts,  if  we  except. 
thofe  only,  (fuch   as   Cookery  and   Medi 
cine)  the  bufmefs  of  which  confifts  prin 
cipally  in  compounding  natural  Materials. 
Here    indeed  the  Proportions   pafs  thro' 
the    whole    Competition,     and    the   more 
accurate   thefe    Proportions,    the    greater 
of  courfe  the  merit  of  cap h  Artift. 

M  IT 
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CVIIL 

IT  muft  be  remembered  however,  that 

tho'  -artificial  Qualities  are  moftly  fuper- 
Jiciali  yet  are  not  all  natural  Dualities, 
to  be  confidered  as  internal.  The  FORM 
or  ESSENCE  of  every  natural  Subfiance 
(that,  is  to  fay,  in  other  words,  it's  Syf- 
tem  cf  internal  Qualities)  extends  it- 
felf  outwardly  (x)  every  way  from  with 
in  ;  and,  as  it  muft  neceffarily  flop  fome- 
wfcere,  (every  individual  being  finite)  fa 
according  to  the  different  points,  at  which 
'it  flops  in  it's  Evolution,  it  commu 
nicates  to  each  Subftance  a  different 
and  peculiar  Figure,  And  hence  the 


(x)  "n<r7T£f  3s  ris  h<zra<rtu$  TO  TFA©-  lr<  TO 
(JLO,)  XTOH;  YI  TS  oXs  EIW$  aTroTB^vrr,^  a^i  TV$  1^- 
(pavelas  Trjv  Mo^riv  eaft^vtffSVy  %<rav  aurw  TO  <poa- 
vopsvov  't'w©~  TS  Ei'c«ft  xai  teteuraidv  exracriv  T^  TS 
^o'ya  EOT  T*^  £*To?  'BTfooJa- — SimpUc.  in  Prad.  p.  69. 
^.  £^V.  Eafil — For  as  the  End  or  Extremity  of  any 
Extenfion  u  the  FIGURE,^,  the  Ending  of  a  complete 
Format  it's  Surface,  produces  SH^PE  ;  Shape  being 
itfeiftbe  apparent  Vejllge  of  that  -Form,  and  the  ultimate 
Extent  cf  that  Progrffliori,  which  the  internal  Ratio 
makes  outwards, 

true 
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true  character    of  every  NATURAL   and  C.VIII. 

t         f    —       —       - 

SPECIFIC  FIGURE,  which  ought  not  to 
be  coniidered  merely  as  a  Surface,  but 
as  a  Bound  i  the  Bound,  to  which  the 
internal  Eflence  or  Form  every  way  ex 
tends  itfelf,  and  at  which,  when  it  is  ar 
rived,  it  finally  terminates. 

FOR  this  reafon  it  is,  that  of  all   the 
external  Qualities  there  ^  is  none  ib  capi 
tal,  fo  charaderiftic,   as  FIGURE.     'Tis 
a  kind  of  univerfal  Signature,  by  which 
Nature    makes  known  to  us  the  feveral 
Species    of  her    Productions ;     the    pri 
mary   and  obvious    teft,    by    which    we 
pronounce  this  a  Vegetable,  and  that   an 
Animal;  this  an   Oak,  and  that  a  Lion : 
fo  that  if  we  neither  fufpeft  fraud,  nor  the 
fallibility  of  our  own   Organs,   we   com^ 
monly  reft  here,  and  inquire  no  farther. 

IF  we  pafs  from  thefe  natural  Subjefts 
to  contemplate  FIGURE  in  works  of  Art, 
we  fhall  difcover  it  to  be  almoft  all,  that 

M-4 
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CVIII.  drt  Js  abie  to  communicate.  'Tis  to 
this  that  the  Painter  arrives  by  Addition ; 
the  Sculptor  by  Detraction  ;  the  Founder 
by  Fufion;  and  the  Stucco- Artift  by 
Moulding.  Even  when  we  contemplate 
the  Tools  of  Art,  it  will  appear  that  as 
'tis  by  virtue  of  their  Figure  alone  the 
Saw  divides,  the  Hammer  drives,  and 
the  Pincers  extraft;  fo  is  it  from  thefe 
feveral  Figures,  that  they  derive  their 
Character  and  their  Name,  not  from  their 
Matter9  which  Matter  is  often  the  fame, 
when  the  Tools  are  totally  different,  and 
diftinct  one  from  another*. 

NOR  are  thefe  artificial  the  only  JFV- 
gures,  with  which  Man  is  found  conver- 
fant.  Among  the  various  poffibilities, 
which  the  Mind  fuggefts,  there  is  a  more 
accurate  tribe  of  Figures,  which  it  re 
cognizes  and  defines,  and  which,  it  may 
be  juftly  queftioned,  whether  Matter 

*  See  beforg,  Chap.  IV. 
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ever  poffeffed;  for  example,  the  perfett  C.VIII. 
Triangle,  the  perfett  Circle,  the  perfect 
Pyramid,  the  perfect  Sphere,  with  the 
reft  of  thofe  FIGURES  commonly  called 
MATHEMATICAL*.  Tbefe  are  not  fought 
out  by  Experiments,  nor  are  the  Truths 
dependent  on  them  derived  from  Expe 
riments,  being  in  fact  the  refult  of  a 
more  authentic  Knowledge,  that  is  to  fay 
in  other  words,  of  the  pureft  Defnonftra- 
tion.  On  thefe  Figures,  and  their  de 
pendent  Truths,  refts  the  whole  of  Me 
chanics,  fo  highly  ufeful  to  human  life ; 
reft  Aftronomy  and  Optics,  and  a  large 
part  of  Pbyficsy  feme  of  the  nobleft  fub- 
jefts  among  the  corporeal  for  contempla 
tion.  ., 

THE  induftry  of  Man  ftops  not  even 
here,  but  prompts  him  to  fearch  for  Fi 
gures,  not  only  in  his  Intellect,  but  in 
a  lower  faculty. 

*  See  the  third  Treatife  of  Vol.  firft,  p.  220,  370, 
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CVIII. 

V  —  /~>    The  Poet's  Eye  in  a  fine  Pbrenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  from  Heav'n  to  Earth,  from 

Earth  to  Heav'n, 
And  as  IMAGINATION  bodies  forth 

THE  FORMS  OF    THINGS  UNKNOWN,    tbt 

Poet's  Pen 

"\  *4 

Turns  them  to  Shape,    and  gives  to  airy. 

nothings 
A  local  Habitation  and  a  Name  (zj. 

And  hence  that  tribe  of  FIGURES,  which 

are  neither  natural,  nor  artificial,  nor 
intellectual^  but  which  make  a  fourth  fort, 
that  may  be  called  PHANTASTIC,  or 
IMAGINARY;  fuch  as  Centaurs,  Satyrs, 
gphinxcs,  Hydras,  &c. 

AND  fo  much  for  FIGURE,  that  moft 
capital  Quality  of  all  \hs  fuperfeial. 

ni  nl 

THE   next    Duality  of   this   fort   after 

Figure   is   COLOUR,  the  Source,  like  Fi- 


(z)  Shake/.  Midf.  Night's  Dream,  ^Ad  V.  Sc.  I. 

gure, 
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gure,  of  many  Varieties  and  Diftindions.  C.VIIL 
Yet  that  It  is  inferior  to  Figure,  is  ob 
vious  from  this  :  in  the  Sketches  of  a 
Painter,  we  know  things  by  their  Fi 
gures  alone,  without  their  Colours  ;  but 
not  by  their  Colours  alone,  when  diverted 
of  their  Figures. 

As  for  Roughnefs,  Smoothnefs,  Hard- 
nefs,  Softnefs,  tho'  they  may  be  faid  per 
haps  to  penetrate  fafther  than  the  Surface, 
yet  are  they,  to  Man's  Senfation  at  lead, 

fo  many  Qualities  fuperficial. 
WvV'tv\\\vv^V^  iicir^i  &  yj>t  >>S  A  '.tacit 

AND  now  with  refpeft  to  all  kinds  of 
QUALITIES  whether  corporeal  or  incor 
poreal,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  ohferved, 
ihrtfome  degree  of  Permanence  is  always 
requiiite  ;  elfe  they  are  not  fo  properly 
Qualities,  as  incidental  ^feBions  (a).  Thus 


(a)   Thefe    jfriftttle  calls    n^n—  OVTE    yof  o 
twv  ha.    TOL  alffivEffQai,  ias    ^syelau,    sre    o    a> 
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C.VIII.  we  call  not  a  man  paffionate,  becaufe  he 
has  occafionally  been  angered,  but  be 
caufe  he  is  prone  to  frequent  anger ;  nor 
do  we  fay  a  man  is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy 
Complexion,  becaufe  he  is  red  by  im 
mediate  exercifry  or  pale  by  fudden  fear, 
but  when  that  Palenefs  or  Rednefs  may 
be  called  conjlitutional. 

WE  have  fa  id  already,  that  it  was  the 
Efffce  of  all  Dualities  to  CHARACTERIZE 
ana  DISTINGUISH.  And  hence  the  Ori 
gin  of  that  Phrafe,  a  Perfon  of  Quality  •> 
that  is  to  fay  a  Perfon  diftinguifbed  from 
the  Vulgar  by  his  Valour,  his  Wifdom, 
or  fome  other  capital  Accomplishment. 
As  thefe  were  the  primary  Sources  of 
thofe  external  Honours,  paid  to  eminent 


'-—Neither  is  the  Man^  who  blujhes  from  being 
called  of  a  Reddijh  Complexion ;  nor  is  he,  who  turns 
•pale  from  being  frightened^  called  of  a  Palijh  Complexion* 
but  they  are  rather  faid  to  have  been  particularly  ajfefted^ 
for  which  reafon  fuch  Events  are  called  incidental  AF 
FECTIONS,  and  not  QUALITIES.  Ariftot^  Presd.  p. 
43.  Edlt.Sylb. 

Men 
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Men  in  Precedencies,  Titles,  and  various   C.VIII* 
other  Privileges;  it  followed  that  thefe    *-—*"" 
Honours  by  degrees  grew  to  reprefent  the 
things  honoured  •>  fo  that  as  Virtue  led  ori 
ginally  to  Rank,  Rank  in  after  days  came 
to  infer  Virtue  ;  particular  Ranks,    parti 
cular    Virtues  ;    that  of  a   Prince,    Sere 
nity  j    of  an   Ambaflador,    Excellence  ;   of 
a  Duke,  Grace  ;   of  a  Pope,  Holinefs  ;  of 
a  Juflice  or  Mayor,  Worjbip^    &c.  &c. 


AS    tO    the  GENERAL  PROPERTIES    of 

QUALITY,   they   may  be  found  among 
the  following. 

CONTRARIETY  appertains  to  it  (b). 
Thus  in  the  corporeal  Qualities,  Hot  is 
contrary  to  Cold,  and  Black  to  White. 
So  too  in  mental  Qualities,  Wifdom  is 
contrary  to  Folly,  and  Virtue  to  Vice  : 
fubordinate  Virtues  to  fubordinate  Vices  ; 
Liberality  to  Avarice,  Courage  to  Cow 
ardice.  Even  Vices  themfelves  are  con- 


(b)  "TTrafxei    &   'EvavT«mtf   Kara,  TO    wwov,    x.  T.    ^. 
Arift.  Prad.  p.  44.     Edit.  Sylb. 

trary 
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CVIII.  trary  one  to  another;  Cowardice  to  Te 
merity  ;  Avarice  to  Profufion.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  cha 
racter  of  Quality  be  univerfal  ;  for  what 
among  Figures  is  there  Contrary  in  one 
Figure  to  another,  either  in  the  Square  to 
the  Circle,  or  in  the  Circle  to  the  Square  ? 

ANOTHER  Property  of  Qualities  is  TO 
ADMIT  OF  INTENSION  AND  REMIS^ 
SIGN  (c).  Thus  of  two  Perfons  hand- 
fome,  there  may  be  one  the  handfomer  ; 
and  among  many  handfome,  one  the  band- 
fomeji. 


os  iz 


(d) 


Far  above  all  foe  bears  her  tow  ring  head., 
With  eafe  dtftinguifh'd,  tho  they  all  are  fair. 

So    Sir   John  Falftaf,  fpeaking  to  his 
Companion,    the  young    Prince  —  /  am 


(c)  'ETrdexslcu    $£    TO    paXtov    xai   TO    mlov^  TO, 
K.  T.  *.     Arift.  Prted.  p.  45.     Edit.  &ylb. 

(d)  Horn.  Odyf.  Z.   107. 

not 
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not  John  a  Gaunt,  your  Grandfather;   and  CVIII. 
yet  1  am  no  Coward  (e). 

IT  appears,  however,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  Species  of  Duality  called  PY- 
gure  no  more  admits  this  Property,  than, 
it  did  Contrariety.  The  Figures,  which 
are  Triangles,  are  not  more  fo  one  than 
another;  no  more  are  the  Circles,  Cir 
cles;  the  Squares,  Squares,  &c.  which 
feems  indeed  to  arife  from  their  definitudc 
and  precijion  *. 

BUT  there  is  a  Property  to  be  found, 
which  may  juftly  deferve  the  name,  by 
being  common  at  kajl  to  the  whole  Genus, 
if  not  peculiar  to  that  only :  and  this  Pro 
perty  is,  that  BY  VIRTUE  OF  THEIR 

QUALITIES  THINGS  ARE  DENOMINAT 
ED  LIKE  and  UNLIKE  (f).  .'Tis  thus  that 

(e)  S.hakef.  Hen.  IV. 
*  See  Hermes^  p.  200. 

f  f\         *C\llf,lr*  ^X  *  J        '  N  '  *  ' 

\J  J       ^(AOia      OS      f\     CtVOfAQlCC      KOLTOl      tJLOV(X.$     TO,$    ^OlOTYl- 

Tot$  teyttai'  O/MHQV  yao  ZTEPOV  zTsoa  UK  Irt  X&T  aAA<3 
*3sv,  Y)  K%$  Q  vow  frtv.  Arlft.  Prad,  p.  45.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

the 
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CVIIL  the  Swan  by  his  Quality  of  Whitenefs 
rcfembles  the  Snow ;  that  Achilles  by  his 
Quality  of  fiercenefs  refembks  a  MaftifF; 
and  that  the  Earth  by  her  Quality  of  Fi 
gure  is  like  to  a  Bowl. 

FROM  this  Property  we  fee  the  reafon, 
why  there  is  no  Arrangement y  to  which 
the  Poets  are  fo  much  indebted,  as  to  this*, 
fmce  hence  they  derive  thofe  innumer 
able  Images,  which  fo  ftrongly  diftin- 
guifh  Poetry  from  every  other  Species  of 
Writing.  For  example :  let  us  fuppofe 
a  young  Hero  juft  flain ;  let  us  fuppofe 
him  lying,  with  a  drooping  head,  a  face 
diverted  of  life  and  bloom,  yet  ftill  retain 
ing  traces  both  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 
The  Poet  would  illuftrate  this  pathetic 
Image  by  finding  fomething  that  re- 
fembles  it.  And  where  is  he  to  fearch, 
but  where  he  can  difcover  Jimilar  Quali 
ties?  He  finds  at  length  an  affemblage  of 
them  in  a  flower  juft  gathered :  the 
fame  drooping  head,  the  feme  lifelefs 

fade, 


2..J 
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fade,  the  fame  relids  of  a  form  that  was  CVIIL 
once  fair  and  flourifhing. 

THUS  then   Virgil,  fpeaking  of  young 
Pallas— 


<uirgmeo  demcffum  pollice  florem 
Seu  mollis  violce,  feu  languentis  hyacinthi, 
Cui  neque  fulgor  adbuc,  me  dum  fna  forma 

recejjit  ; 
Non  jam  mater  a/if  tellus,  virefque  mmi- 

V~      firat    (g).   %::  .-;;:-;,  ,'oi-  .£•:••  /  v  -. 

AGAIN,  what  would  Milton  have  us 
conceive,  when  he  defcribes  the  tremen* 
dous  Shield  of  Satan  ?  —  Thofe  confpicuous 
Charafters  of  Brigbtnefs,  Vajlnefs,  and 
Rotundity.  To  what  fubjeft  then  ought 
he  to  refer,  that  we  may  comprehend 
what  he  would  defcribe  ?  It  rnuft  he  to 
one,  that  eminently  pofleffes  an  affem- 
blage  of  the  fame  Dualities.  Let  the  Poet 
in  his  own  Words  inform  us  what  this 
Subjed:  is  : 


i.  68. 

N 
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CVIII. 

broad  Circumference 


Hung  on  his  Shoulders,  LIKE  THE  MOON  (/6). 

THE  reafon  of  this  Property  may  be 
perhaps  as  follows.  To  be  like  is  fome 
thing  lejs  than  to  be  perfectly  the  fame, 
and  fomething  more  than  to  be  perfectly 
different.  And  hence  it  is,  that  when 
two  things  are  called  like,  there  is  im 
plied  in  their  nature  fomething  of  Same- 
nefs9  and  fomething  of  Diverfity.  If  it 
be  afked  what  the  Samenefs  is,  we  anfwer, 
it  muft  be  fomething  more  definitive  than 
thcfe  tranfcendental  Sameneffes,  which  run 
thro  all  things.  We  fay  not  that  a  piece 
of  Ebony  is  like  a  Swan,  becaufe  they 
both  are ;  or  that  a  Crow  refembles  a 
Snow-ball,  becaufe  each  of  them  is  One, 
and  not  two.  The  Identity  muft  be 
fought  from  among  the  number  of  thofe 
Qualities,  the  nature  of  which  is  lefs 

(h)  Par.  Lofi,  1.  i.  286. 

exten- 
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extenfive,  and  more  confined  to  particu-  C.VIII. 
lar  Species.  Let  Blacknefs,  for  example, 
be  a  Quality  of  this  character  in  that 
union  of  Qualities,  which  conflitutes 
Ebony  ;  and  let  the  fame  Quality  be  one 
alfo  in  that  union,  which  conftitutes  a 
Crow.  So  far  then  the  Ebony  and  the 
Crow  are  the  fame;  thro'  every  other 
Quality  perhaps  they  are  different  ;  and 
thro1  Samenefs,  thus  temper  d  by  Diverfity, 
they  become^  and  are  called  LIKE  (i)  , 


fame  happens  to  the  Earth  and  a 
Bowl,  from  their  common  Rotundity  j  to 
the  Hero  and  the  Maffiff,  from  their 
common  Ferocity* 

AND  fo  much  for  the  fecmd  univerfal 
Genus,  Arrangement,  or  Predicament,  the 
Genus  of  QUALITY,  it's  various  SPE 
CIES,  and  it's  different  PROPERTIES. 


(t)  See  Note,  p.  90.  and  Note,  p.  190. 


N2 
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CHAP. 


Concerning  QUANTITY  —  it's  two  Specie* 
—  their  characters  —  Time,  and  Place-— 
their  characters  —  P  R  o  p  E  R  T  Y  of  Quantity, 
what  —  Quantities  relative  —  Figure  and 
Number,  their  Effetf  upon  Quantity  — 
Importance  of  this  Effebl  —  Sciences  Ma 
thematical  appertain  to  it  —  their  ufe, 
according  to  Plato  —  how  other  Beings 
partake  of  Quantity  —  Analogy,  found  in 
Mind  —  Common  Senfe  and  Genius,  how 
dijtinguijhed  —  Amazing  Efficacy  of  this 
Genus  in  and  thro"  the  World  —  Illuf- 
trations. 


Ch.IX.   H^HE  Attribute  of  Subftance,   ftand- 
JL     ing  in  Arrangement   next  to  Qua 
lity,    is   QUANTITY;   the  former  having 
precedence,  as    being  fuppofed  more  uni- 
verfal;  while  the   latter,  at  leaft  in  ap 

pearance, 
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pearance,   feems    not   to  extend    beyond    Ch.IX. 

Body. 

OUT  of  natural  Bodies  is  the  vifible 
World  compofed,  and  we  may  contem 
plate  them  »  in  different  manners  ;  either 
one  Body  taken  by  itfelj 'and  alone ;  or  many 
Bodies  taken  collet  ively,  and  at  once. 
When  Virgil  fays  of  the  Oak, 

QJJANTUM  vertice  ad  auras 

JEtherias,    TANTUM    radice    ad   "Tar  tar  a 
tendit — (a) 

or  when  Milton  informs  us,  that 

Behemoth,  biggeft  born  of  Earth,  unleaded 
His  VASTNESS (b). 

' '  >'} 

in  thefe  inftances  we  have  only,  one  Body, 

taken  by  itfelf  and  alone,  and  this  natu 
rally  fuggefts  the  Idea  of  MAGNITUDE. 
Bat  when  in  Virgil  we  read, 

(a)  Gear.  ii.  291. 

(b)  Par.  Loft,  vii.  471. 

N  3  Quam 
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Ch.IX. 

Quam  MULT  A    in  fylvis  autumni  f rigor e 

primo 
Lapfa  c  ad unt folia (c). 

or  when  in  Milton, 

THICK  as  autumnal  leaves,  that  flrew  the 
brooks 

In  Vallombrofa*    •<    •  (d). 

iq  thefe  inftances  we  have  many  Bodies 
taken  collectively  and  at  once,  and  this 
naturally  fuggefts  the  Idea  of  MULTI 
TUDE. 

HORACE  gives  the  two  Species  toge 
ther  in  his  fine  addrefs  to  Augujius : 

Cum  TOTfujlineaset  TANTA  negotia — (e). 

Now  in    MAGNITUDE   and  MULTI 
TUDE   we    behold    thefe     two     primary, 


(c)  /En.  vi.  309. 

(d)  Par.  Lofl,  i.  302. 

(e)  Horat.  EpijL  1.  ii.  i? 

thefe 
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thefe  two  grand  and  comprehenfive  Spe-  Ch.IX. 
cies,  into  which  the  Genus  of  Quantity  is 
divided-,  MAGNITUDE,  from  it's  Union, 
being  called  QUANTITY  CONTINUOUS; 
MULTITUDE,  from  it's  Separation,  QUAN 
TITY  DISCRETE  (J). 

OF  the  Continuous  kind  is  every  Solid  \ 
alfo  the  bound  of  every  Solid,  that  is,  a 
Superficies  •>  and  the  bound  of  every  Su 
perficies,  that  is,  a  Line  -,  to  which  may 
be  added  thofe  two  concomitants  of  every 
Body,  namely  *Iime  and  Place.  Of  the 
Difcrete  kind  are  Fleets,  Armies,  Herds, 
Flocks,  the  Syllables  of  Sounds  articu 
late,  &c. 

WE  have  mentioned  formerly  (g)% 
when  we  treated  of  Time,  that  every  Now 


(f)  T«   Se    FIoo-K  TO    (A.EV  ift  &0ci<r/*Evcv,    TO 
Arijlot.  Prted.  p.  30.     Edit.   Sylb. 

Cg)   See  Hermes,  lib.  L  c.  7.  p.  103,  104. 

N4  Of 
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Ch.IX,  or  prefent  Inftant  was  a  Boundary  of 
Term,  at  which  the  Paft  ended,  and  the 
Future  began ;  and  that  'twas  in  the  Per- 
petuity  of  this  Connecliony  that  T^irne  be 
came  continuous.  In  like"  manner  within 
every  Line  may  be  affumed  infinite  fuch 
Connectives,  under  the  character  of  Points ; 
and  within  every  Superficies,  under  the 
character  of  Lines ;  and  within  every  So 
lid,  under  the  character  of  Superficies; 
to  which  Connectives  thefe  Quantities 
owe  their  Continuity.  And  hence  a  Spe 
cific  Diftinclion,  attending  all  Quantities 
continuous,  that  their  feveral  Parts  every 
'where  coincide  in  a  common  Boundary  or 
Connective  (h). 

IT   is   not  fo  with  Quantities  difcrete : 
for    here   fach    Co-incidents    is  plainly  im- 
Let   Us  fuppcfe,  for  example,  a 


(b)  See  Arift.   Pradic.  p.  31.     Edit.   Sylh n  Js 

<ruvE%Yi$   Iriv,  K.  T.  A.     This    Chara^er  is  de-* 
fcribed  to  be— w^  rtva  HOKQV  ogov  <?v\a7flziv.—Ibid. 

Multi- 
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Multitude   of    Squares ;     x9    y,   z9    &c :   Ch.IX. 

A  C        E  G 

CD    CD     LJ 

B  D        F  H 

Here  if  the  Line  AB,  where  the  Square 
x  ends,  were  the  fame  with  the  Line  CD> 
where  the  Square  y  begins,  and  EF  in 
like  manner  the  fame  with  GH ;  they 
would  no  longer  be  a  Multitude  of  Squares, 
but  one  continuous  Parallelogram,  fuch 

as  r~~r  T~~J  the  fisure  KMNL« 


M 


ANOTHER  Specific  Character  belonging 
to  the  Solid  Body,  the  Superficies,  and 
the  Line,  (all  of  which  are  Quantities 
Continuous)  is,  that  their  Parts  have  a 
definite  Pofition  within  fome  definite 
V/hole  (i)-y  while  in  Quantities  difcrete* 


(i)  "En,  Ta   /UEV    ix  §*<rw    I%OVTWV     tsfa 


v  aro        oiM  v  olov 


EX"  w?os  «^>i?^>  «.  T.   A.        r/.      r.  p.  31* 
Edit.  Sylb. 

that 
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that  is  in  Multitudes,  fuch  Pofition  is  no 
way  requifne.  In  the  moft  perfett  conti 
nuous  Quantities,  fuch  as  Beams  of  Tim 
ber,  Blocks  of  Marble,  &c.  'tis  with 
difficulty  the  Parts  can  change  Portion, 
without  deftrudlion  to  the  Quantity,  taken 
as  continuous.  But  a  herd  of  Cattle,  or 
an  Army  of  Soldiers,  may  change  Pofition 
as  often  as  they  pleafe,  and  no  damage 
arife  to  the  Multitude,  confidered  as  a 
Multitude. 

IT  muft  be  remembered  however,  that 
this  Charatter  of  Pofition  extends  not  to 
TIME,  tho'  Time  be  a  Continuous  Subject. 
How  indeed  mould  the  Parts  of  Time 
have  Pojition,  which  are  fo  far  from  be- 
ing  permanent,  that  they  fly  as  fa  ft  as  they 
arrive  ?  Here  therefore  we  are  rather  to 
look  for  a  Sequel  in  juft  Order  (k)  -,  for  a 

/  7    1     Ay~k          \v\  /  , 

(K)    U    de     pn    fcrn 


w?   av  TSTO      <riv  rtvcc 
ra$tv    nvoc,    EITTO^   KV     s^eiv,    TW   TO 


p.  32. 

Continuity 
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Continuity   not    by   Pofition,    as   in     tha    Ch.IX. 
Limbs   of  an  Animal,  but  for  a  Conti 
nuity  by  SucceJ/ion ; 

vehf  unda  fupervenit  undam  (I). 

AND  thus  are  the  two  Species  of  Quan 
tity,  THE  CONTINUOUS  and  THE  DIS 
CRETE  diflinguifhedfrom  each  other. 

BESIDES  this,  among  the  Continuous 
tbemfehes  there  is  a  farther  Diftinc- 
tion.  BODY  and  it's  Attributes,  the  Su 
perficies  and  the  Line,  are  continuous 
Quantities,  capable  all  of  them  of  being 
divided;  and  by  being  divided,  of  be 
coming  a  Multitude;  and  by  becoming  a 
Multitude,  of  pafling  into  Quantity  Dif- 
crete.  But  thofe  continuous  Quantities, 
TIME  and  PLACE,  admit  not,  like  the 
others,  even  the  poffibility  of  being  di 
vided.  For  grant  Place  to  be  divided, 

(/)  Herat.  Epijt.  ii.  2.  176. 

as 
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Ch.IX.  as  Germany  is  divided  from  Spam:  what 
interval  can  we  fuppofe,  except  it  be 
other  Place  ? — Again,  fuppofe  'Time  to  be 
divided,  as  the*  Age  of  Sophocles  from 
that  of  Shakefpeare :  what  Interval  are 
we  to  fubftitule,  except  it  be  oth?r  Time  ? 
PLACE  therefore  and  TIME,  tho'  continu 
ous  like  the  reft,  are  incapable  of  being 
divided,  becaufi  they  admit  not,  like  the 
reft,  to  have  their  Continuity  broken  (m). 


(m]  They  cannot  be  divided  ACTUALLY,  from  the 
reafons  here  given  j — but  they  may  be  divided  IN 
POWER,  elfe  they  could  not  be  CONTINUOUS  ;  nor 
could  there  exift  fuch  Terms,  as  a  Month,  a  Year, 
a  Cubit,  a  Furlong,  &c. 

In  this  Senfe  of  potential  Divifion,  they  may  be 
divided  infinitely,  as  appears  from  the  following  The 
orem. 

(A)  I  (B) 

moves  quicker  moves  flower 


Space. 


Time. 

Let  A  and  B  be  two  Spheres,  that  are  moving,  and 
let  A  be  the  quicker  moving  Sphere;    B^  the  Jlower ; 

and 
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BUT  to  proceed.  Let  us  imagine,  as  ChJX* 
we  are  wa-king,  that  at  a  diftance  we. 
view  a  Mountain,  and  at  our  feet  a 
Mole-hill.  The  Mountain  we  call  Great, 
the  Mole-hill  Little  ;  and  thus  we  have 
two,  oppofite  Attributes  in  Quantity  Con- 


and  let  the  flower  have  moved  thro'  the  Space  y  $  In 
the  Time  £  ».  'Tis  evident  that  the  quicker  will 
have  moved  thro'  the  fame  Space  in  a  lefs  Time.  Let 
it  have  moved  thro'  it  in  the  Time  £  9.  'Tisthus  the 
Sphere  A  divides  the  Time.  Again,  in  as  mush  as  the 
quicker  A  has  in  the  Time  £  9  paft  thro'  the  whole 
Space  y  5,  the  flower  B  in  the  fame  Time  will  have 
pad  thro'  a  fmaller  Space.  Let  this  be  y  K.  'Tis 
thus  the  Sphere  B  divides  the  Space.  Again,  in  as 
much  as  the  flower  Sphere  B  in  the  Time  £6  has  paft 
thro'  the  Space  y  K  the  quicker  Sphere  A  will  have 
paft  thro'  it  in  a  lefs  Time ;  fo  that  the  Time  £  6  will 
be  again  divided  by  the  quicker  Body.  But  this  being  fo 
divided,  the  Space  y  «  will  be  divided  alfo  by  the  fiower 
Body,  according  to  the  fame  Ratio.  And  thus  it  will 
always  be,  as  often  as  we  repeat  fuccefftvely  what  has 
been  already  demonftrated  :  for  the  quicker  Body  will  af 
ter  this  manner  divide  the  Time  ;  and  the  flower  Body 
will  divide  the  Space  j  and  that,  in  either  cafe,  to  In 
finite,  becaufe  their  Continuity  is  infinitely  divifible  in 
bower.  See  the  Original  of  this  Theorem  in  Arijhtle's 
S)  lib.  vi.  cap.  2.  p.  ill.  Edit.  Sylb.  "Erw  TO  jts* 


twuous. 
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« 

Ch.IX.  timious.  Again,  in  a  meadow  we  view 
a  Herd  of  Oxen  grazing  ;  in  a  field,  we 
fee  a  Yoke  of  them  ploughing  the  land. 
The  herd  we  call  Many,  the  Yoke  we 
call  Few;  and  thus  have  we  two  fimilar 
in  Quantity  Difcrete. 


OF    thefe   four   Attributes,  Great  and 
Many  fall  under  the   common    name    of 
Excefs;   Little  and  Few  under  the  com 
mon   name    of    Defeff.      Again,  Excefs 
and  Defeff,  tho'  they  include  thefe  four, 
are  themfelves   included  under  the  com 
mon   name   of  Inequality.      Farther  ftill, 
even  Inequality  itfelf  is   but  a   Species  of 
Diwrfity  -,  as  it's  Oppofite,  Equality  >,  is  but 
a   Species  of  Identity.     They  are   fubor- 
dinate   Species  confined  always  to  Quan 
tity,  while  IDENTITY  AND  DIVERSITY; 
(their  Genera)  may  be  found  to  pafs  thro9 
all  things  (nj. 

Now 

(n)  The  following  Characters  of  the  three  frft  great 
Arrangements^  or  univerfal  Genera^  are  thus  defcribed 

bv 
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Ch.IX. 

Now  'tis  here,  namely  in  thefe  two, 
Equality  and  Inequality,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  that  PROPERTY,  by  which  this 
Genus  is  diflinguifbed.  It  is  from  Q^UAN- 
TITY  ONLY  that  things  are  denominated 
EQJJAL  or  UNEQJJAL  (o). 

FARTHER  flill — Whatever  is  Equal,  is 
equal  tofomething  elfe ;  and  thus  is  Equa 
lity  a  RELATIVE  Term.  Again,  if  we 
refolve  Inequality  into  it's  feveral  Exceffes 
and  Defers,  it  will  be  apparent  thajt  each 
of  thefe  is  a  Relative  Term  alfo.  'Tis 
with  reference  to  Little  that  Great  is 
called  Great ;  with  reference  to  Few,  that 


by  Artftotk*  — —  Tawrot,  (ji.lv  ya^  uv  (U/«  YI  wia,*  ojtota 
J\  uv  «  WQiffins  fMOt*  icrtx  ^£5  uv  TO  'srocrov  EV. — Things 
are  the  SAME,  of  whish  the  SUBSTANCE  is  one-y 
SIMILAR,  of  which  the  QUALITY  is  one-,  E^JUAL,  of 
which  the  QUANTITY  is  one.  Metapb.  A.  xs^.  IE. 
p.  88.  Edit.  Sylb. 

(o)  — rSiov  3s  n^a^/ra    TS    wofrs,    TO    /crov    «al     awarov 
i — Arift.  Prad.  p.  34, 

Many 
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Ch.IX.  Many  are  called  Many  ;  and  'tis  by  the 
fame  habitudes  inverted  exift  Little  and 
Few.  And  thus  is  it  that,  thro'  the 
Property  here  mentioned,  the  Attribute 
of  QUANTITY  paffes  inienfibly  into  that 
of  RELATION  (p)  \  a  fadt  not  unufual  in 
other  Attributes  as  well  as  thefe,  from  the 
univerfal  Sympathy  and  Congeniality  of 
Nature. 

.NAY  fo  merely  relative  are  many  of 
thefe  ExceiTes  and  Defects,  that  the  fame 
fubjeft,  from  it's  different  Relations,  may 
be  found  fufceptible  of  both  at  once. 
The  Mountain,  which  by  it's  Relation  to 
the  Mole-hill,  was  great ;  by  it's  Rela 
tion  to  the  Earth,  is  little :  and  the  Herd, 
which  were  many  by  their  Relation  to 

(p)  Ar'iftotle  fays  exprefly  of  the  Things  here  men 
tioned,  that  no  one  of  them  is  Quantity  ^  but  exifts  ra 
ther  among  the  Tribe  of  Relatives^  in  as  much  as  no 
thing  is  Great  or  Little  of  ilfelf^  but  merely  with  re~ 
ferine e  to  fomething  elfe. — Tarwv  de  «5iev  Ir*  'arocrov,  «AA<% 
(taMov  ruv  tijfa  TJ,  «3gv  ya^j  awo  xatf  CWTQ.  n,  T.  ^. 
Arlft.  Pr<zd.  p.  33.  Edit.  Syti>. 

§  the 
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the  fingle  Yoke,  are  few  by  their  Rela-  Ch.IX. 
tion  to  the  Sands  of  the  Sea-fhoar  (q). 
And  hence  it  appears  that  the  Exceffes 
and  Defeats,  which  belong  to  Quantity, 
are  not  of  a  relative  Nature  only,  (  but 
of  an  indefinite  one  likewife.  The  truth 
of  this  will  become  ftill  more  evident, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  every  Mag 
nitude  is  infinitely  divijible  ;  and  that  every 
Multitude  is  infinitely  augment  able. 

WHAT  then  is  to  be  done?  How  is 
it  poffible  that  fuch  Attributes  fhould  be 
come  the  Objects  of  Science  ?  'Tis  then 
only  we  are  faid  to  know,  when  our  Per- 


(q)  Art/lottes  Inftance  goes  farther,  and  (hews  how 
a  fmaller  Number  may  be  called  M.anyy  a  larger 
Number  be  called  Few.  —  sv  fjisv  TW 
Bpn&t  (popov  swat,  EV  'AGyvais  ^ 
orusf  airrvv  ovraf  xoti  EV  jtxsv  TV  owa  fKft*£$)  sv  $8 
Ty  §£arpu  pJuVsj,  »aroXXw  TBt^ify  airruv  cvrag  —  l^e  fay 
there  are  MANY  Men  in  a  Villa  ge-,  and  but  FEW  in 
Athens^  tko*  the  Number  In  this  loft  be  many  times  larger  ; 
Jo  too  iv  e  fay  there  are  MANY  Perfons  in  a  Houfe,  and 
but  FEW  in  the  Theatre,  tho\  the  Number  in  this  loft 
may  be  many  tunes  more.  Ibid. 

O  ception 
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Ch.lX.   ception   is   definite    (r)-y    fmcc    whatever 
falls   fliort  of  this,  is  not  Kntrutflege,  but 
Opinion.      Can    then    the    Knowlege    be 
definite,    when    it's    Object   is    indefinite  ? 
Is  not  this   the  fame,   as  if  we  were  to 
behold   an   Object  as   ftrait,    which   was 
in   itfelf  crooked;  or  an   Object  as  qui- 
efcent,  which  was  in  itfelf  moving  ?  We 
may  repeat  therefore  the   queftion,    and 
demand,    what  is  to  be   done  ?  —  It  may 
be  anfwered  as   follows  :   Quantity  Conti 
nuous  is  circumfcribed  by  FIGURE,  which, 
being  the  natural   boundary  both   of  the 
Superficies  and  the  Solid,  gives  them  the 
diftinguifhing  Names  of  Triangle,  Square, 
or  Circle  ;  of  Pyramid,   Cube,  or  Sphere, 
&c.     By  thefe  FIGURES  not  only  the/«- 
1  jinity   of  Magnitude   is  limited,     but   the 
means   alfo    are    furniihed    for    its    moft 
exad  Menfuration.     Again,  the  Infinity  of 
Quantity  Dijcrete  is  afcertained  by  NUM 
BER,  the  very  Definition  of  which  is 


(r)   See   before,    page    19,  20,    21^  and   Hermes^ 
p.  368»  369- 
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Gog  toot<Tfjt,£vov9  that  is,  Multitude  circum- 
fcribed  or  defined.  Thus,  if,  in  defcrib- 
ing  a  Battle,  we  are  told  that  many  of 
the  Enemy  were  flain,  and  but  few 
faved ;  our  Knowlege  (if  it  deferve  the 
name)  is  perfectly  vague  and  indefinite. 
But  if  thefe  indefinite  Multitudes  are 
defined  by  Number,  and  we  are  told  that 
the  flain  were  a  thoufand,  the  faved  a 
hundred ';  in  fuch  Cafe  our  Knowlege  be 
comes  adequate  and  complete* 

'Tis  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe  two 
Quantities  thus  defined,  the  Continuous 
by  Figure,  the  Difcrete  by  Number,  that 
we  behold  them  rendered  fubjefts  for  the 
two  noblejl  of  Sciences,  the  firft  of  them 
for  GEOMETRY,  the  fecond  for  ARITH 
METIC  (sj }  from  which  two  (and  not 
from  mere  Experiments,  as  fome  have 
haftily  afTerted)  both  the  Knowlege  of 

(s)  See  Hermes,  page  351,  352.  367. 

O  2  Nature, 
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Ch.IX.   Nature,     and    the    Utilities  of   common 

v  ^— ».  >— ^    / 

Life,   are  in  the  greateft  part  derived. 

'Tis  here  we  fee  the  rife  of  thofe  Ma 
thematical  Sciences,  Arithmetic,  Geo 
metry,  Mufic,  &c.  which  the  Ancients 
efteemed  fo  effential  to  a  liberal  Educa 
tion.  Nor  can  we  believe  there  is  any 
one  now,  but  muft  acfcnowlege,  that 
a  Mind  properly  tinged  with  fuch 
noble  Speculations  (fuppofmg  there  be 
no  want  of  Genius,  or  of  Courage)  is 
qualified  to  excel  in  every  fuperior 
Scene  of  Life.  Far  more  honourable 
they  furely  are,  than  the  Arts  of  riding 
a  Horfe,  or  of  wielding  a  Sword,  thofe 
Accomplifhments  ufually  affigned  to 
our  Youth  of  Diftinflrion,  and  for  the 
fake  of  which  alone  they  are  often 
fent  into  diftant  Countries,  as  if  there 
were  nothing  to  be  taught  them  at 
home,  nor  any  thing  in  a  Gentleman 
worth  cultivating,  but  his  Body.  We 
would  not  undervalue  thefe  bodily  Ac- 
corn* 
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complifhmcnts    (for  Perfection  of  every  Ch.IX. 
fort  is  certainly  worth  aiming  at)  $   but 
we    would    wifh    them    to   be    rated  as 
much  below  the  mental,  as  the  Body  it- 
felf  is  inferior  to  the  Mind. 

THERE  is  an  elegant  account  of  the 
Sciences  abovernentioned  in  the  Repub 
lic  of  Plato.  Glaucus  (one  of  the  Per- 
fons  in  the  Dialogue)  takes  pains  to  re 
commend  them  from  their  Ufefulnefs  in 
human  life  :  Arithmetic  for  accounts  and 
diftributions ;  Geometry  for  incampments 
and  menfurations ;  Mufic  for  folemn  fef- 
tivals  in  honour  of  the  Gods ;  and  Aftro- 
nomy  for  agriculture,  for  navigation, 
and  the  like.  Socrates,  on  his  part,  de 
nies  not  the  truth  pf  all  this,  but  ftill 
insinuates,  that  they  were  capable  of  an- 
fwering  an  end  more  fublime.  "  You 
"  are  pleafant,  fays  be,  in  your  feeming  to 
^  fear  the  multitude,  left  you  foould  be 
"  thought  to  enjoin  certain  Sciences,  that 
"  are  ufelefs.  'Tis  indeed  no  contemptible 
O  3  "  mat- 
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Ch.IX.  "  matter,  tho  a  difficult  one,  to  believe,  that 
thro  thefe  particular  Sciences  the  Soul 
"  has  an  Organ  purified  and  enlightened, 
"  'which  is  dejlroyed  and  blinded  by  Studies 
"  of  other  kind;  an  Organ  better  worth 
"faving  than  a  thoufand  Eyes*,  in  as  much 
"as  TRUTH  becomes  vifible  thro'  THIS 

"  ALONE."  (t). 

THESE,  that  we  have  here  mentioned, 
appear  to  be  the  only  Species  of  Quan 
tity  ;  in  as  much  as  other  things  are  called 
Quantities,  not  from  tbemfefoes,  but  with 
reference  to  -thcfe.  Thus  we  fay  that  there 
is  much  White,  becaufe  the  Superficies, 


(t)  The  above  is  an   attempt  to  tranflate  the  fol 
lowing   elegant  PafTage    of  Plato.  —  'HSfe  «,    on   EOI- 


To    5''     Iriv     s 

i)  cm  iv  Tsrotj   Toig   yrifaatap   EXXTQIS   fyyavov 


ov  ffvivcu  (AUfiuv  (a,o.aTWV*  (AOVU  y&p  avTr^  toisuz  ogocrou* 
Plat,  de  Repub.  lib.  vii,  p.  527,  Edit.  Serran. 
Hermes,  294,  5. 

which 
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which  it  covers,  is  much ;  and  that  an  Ch.IX. 
Action  was  long,  becaufe  the  Time  was 
long,  during  which  it  was  tranfadted. 
And  hence  it  is,  that,  if  any  one  is  to 
explain  the  Quantity  of  an  Aftion,  as  for 
example  the  length  of  the  Trojan  War, 
he  explains  it  by  the  Time,  faying  it 
was  a  War  of  ten  Tears.  So  when  we 
give  the  Quantity  of  any  thing  White, 
we  define  it  by  the  Superficies,  becaufe, 
as  that  is  in  Quantity,  fo  alfo  is  the 
White  (u). 

WE  farther  obYerve  that  Quantity  Con 
tinuous  and  Difcrete  may  be  {aid  to  blend 
themfelves  with  all  things.  Thus  in 
Subftances,  let  Mount  At  bos  reprefent  the 
former;  the  Army  of  Xerxes,  the  latter. 


(u)  ;Ki/f/«5    3e   Herat    TOLUTO.  bsyelai    p,w*  TO, 
ra    $e    cktex.    warta    xaToc    <rufj,£t£yHo$'    fif 


KQi       TO,     cbOt  ofO.     A£70/-t£V*       010V     WJ    TO 

KtXl     Y\ 


TOV  xgovw,  K,    T.    A.    Ariflat.    Prad. 
p.  32.  Edit.  Sylb, 

O  4  In 
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Ch.lX.  In  Colours,  let  us  view  the  former  in  the 
uniform  Bluenefs  of  a  clear  fky ;  the  lat 
ter,  in  the  many- and  diverfified  Tints  of 
a  Rainbow.  In  Sounds  we  find  Quantity 
Dijcrete  belonging  to  Speech  or  Lan 
guage,  it  being  the  Effence  of  Articula 
tion,  that  every  Syllable  fhould  be  di- 
ilin.fl.  The  Continuous,  on  the  contrary^ 
nati  rally  fuggefls  itfelf  to  our  Ears,  when 
we  hear  Yellings,  Howlings,  and  heavy 
Pfalmody.  In  Motions ,  when  a  Graf- 
hopper  moves  by  leaps,  we  behold  Quan 
tity  dijcrete  $  when  a  Ship  fails  fmoothly, 
we  behold  Quantity  Continuous.  The  mo 
tion  of  all  Animals,  that  have  feet,  (whe 
ther  they  leap  or  not)  by  being  alternate, 
is  of  the  difcrete  kind  :  but  'tis  fabled  of 
the  Gods,  that,  when  they  moved  as 
Gods,  'twas  under  one  continued  progref- 
fion  of  their  whole  frame  together";  to 
which  Virgil  they  fay  alludes  in  fpeaking 
of  Venus, 


Et 

i  -, 
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Ch.IX. 

Et  vera  INCESSU  patuit  DBA—  (*)• 

THE  MIND,  tho8  devoid  of  Corporeal 
Extenfion,  admits  what  is  analogous  to 
thefe  two  Species  of  Quantity,  and  re 
cognizes  their  force  even  within  the  fa- 
cred  receffes  of  itfelf.  For  what  can  be 
more  truly  united  in  perfect  Continuity, 
than  the  Terms  which  compofe  a  Self- 
evident  Truth  ?  And  how  is  this  Conti* 
nuity  ftill  farther  extended,  when  by  the 
Union  of  two  fuch  Truths  there  is  pro 
duced  a  third,  under  the  indiflbluble 
Connection  of  a  Demonftrative  Sylkgijm  ? 
If  there  was  not  this  Syllogiftic  Conti 
nuity,  there  might  indeed  be  other  Con 
tinuities,  but  it  would  never  be  in  our 
power  to  prove  any  thing  concerning 
them.  Again,  when  we  confider  either 
many  Proportions,  without  reference  to 
a  Syllogifm;  or  many  independent  Terms, 

(x)  JEn,  I.  411. 

without 
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Ch.IX.  without  reference  to  a  Proportion;  what 
have  we  then  but  Quantity  difcrete?  PHI 
LOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS?  Trea- 
fures,  as  capable  of  being  number  d>  efti- 
mated,  and  recorded,  as  thofe  which  the 
Mifer  commits  to  his  coffers. 

'Tis  indeed  by  the  help  of  an  innate 
power  of  Diftinttion,  that  we  recognize 
the  Differences  of  things,  as  'tis  by  a 
contrary  power  of  Cojnpofition,  that  we 
recognize  their  Identities  (y).  Thefe 
powers,  in  fome  degree,  are  common  to 
all  Minds ;  and  as  they  are  the  Bafis  of 
our  whole  Knowlege  (which  is  of  necef- 
fity  either  affirmative  or  negative}  they 
may  be  faid  to  conftitute  what  we  call 
COMMON  SENSE  (z).  On  the  contrary, 
to  poffefs  thefe  Powers  in  a  more  emi 
nent  degree,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  perceive 

(y)  See  Hermes^  p.   362,  Note  (/). 

(z)  See  Vol.  I.  Treatife  the  third,  in  the  Notesy 
p.  287. 

Identity 
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Identity  in  things  'widely  different,  and  Ch.IX. 
Diverfity  in  things  nearly  the  fame;  this 
'tis  that  constitutes  what  we  call  GE 
NIUS,  that  Power  divine,  which  thro* 
every  fort  of  difcipline  renders  the  dif 
ference  fo  confpicuous  between  one 
learner  and  another. 

IT  was  from  Speculations  of  this  kind, 
that  fome  of  the  Ancients  were  induced 
to  confider  QUANTITY  in  a  far  higher 
rank  than  is  ufual  in  common  Specula 
tions.  "  They  confidered  both  Species 
"  under  the  common  character  of  a  BOUND 
"  or  MEASURE,  and  as  fuch  to  be  con- 
"  fpicuous  throughout  the  whole  Uni- 
"  verfe  -,  the  nature  of  the  Continuous, 
"called  MAGNITUDE,  being  feen  in 
"  UNION  and  CONNECTION  -y  that  of  the 
"  Difcrcte,  called  MULTITUDE,  in  Ac- 
"  CUMULATION  and  JUXTAPOSITION  ; — 
"  that  by  virtue  of  Magnitude  the  WORLD 
"or  Univerfe  was  ONE  ;  was  extended 
"  and  connected  every  where  thro'  its 

"  moft 
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Ch.IX.    "  moft  diflant  Parts; — that  by  virtue  of 
Multitude  it  was   DIVERSIFIED   WITH 
"  THAT  ORDER  AND  FAIR  ARRANGE- 
«*  ME  NT,  feen  in  the  amazing  variety  of 
"  Stars,  of  Elements,  of  Plants,  of  Ani- 
"  mals  ;  of  Contrarieties  on  one  fide,  and 
"  of   Similarities   on  the   other ; — that  if 
"  thefe  Quantities   were  thus  diftinguim- 
"  able  in    the  Copy  or   Image,    (for   fuch 
**  was  this  World,  when  compared  to  it's 
"  Archetype)  much  more  fo   were  they  in 
"  thofe  PURE  and  IMMATERIAL  FORMS, 
"  the  invariable   and  immediate   Objects 
"of  the   SUPREME  INTELLECT.     The 
"  whole    Production   of  Quantity    (as    of 
"  every   thing   elfe)    they    referred   with 
"  reafon  to  this  Primary  Intelligent  Caufe  ; 
«  — whofe  virtual  Efficacy,  as    far  as  it 
"  paries  thro*  all   things  without  dividing 
"  itfelf   or    flopping,     they   fuppofed    to 
"generate  CONTINUITY  and  UNION; — 
"  as  far  as  itjiops  in  ifs  progrefs  at  everv 
"  particular,  and   communicates  to  each 
"  a  peculiar  Form  of  its  own,  they  held 

"  to 
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**  to  generate  DISTINCTION  and  MUL-    Ch.IX, 

"  TiTtJDE  ;  —  and  as  far  as  it  perpetually 

"  exerts    at  once    thefe    two   diftinct   and 

"  oppofite  Energies,    they  conjidered  as  fir 

"  ever  rendering    THE    UNIVERSE    both 

"  MANY  and  ONE  ;    MANY,   thro'  it's 

«  Order  and  fair  Variety;   One,    thro'  it's 

"  Connexion  and  general  Sympathy.''  (a) 


AND 


(tfj  The  Authors,  from  whom  the  preceding  Sen 
timents  are  taken,  are  Plotinus  and  Jamblicbus^  in  the 
Commentary  of  Simplicius  upon  this  Predicament  of 
Quantity. 


"En  3s  o  IbMTn®-  —  iota  yap  KOI  $u<ri<;  sxxnp,  u; 
xai  h  ru  tzavrl  ^oV/xw  ^su^rai^  T«  plv  cruvexps  V  $u-* 
n$>  irns  xuterrcu  ^Eysfl©-,  XXTX  evwiv  KM 


ycco    nara  fA.lv   TW    ra 


v®"   HO,™    31   TO 
n     Ix 


xa 


«y       v 

h    T 
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AND  fo  much  for  the  third  UNIVER 
SAL  GENUS,  or  PREDICAMENT,  that  of 
QUANTITY,  it's  various  Specie s^  and  it's 
peculiar  Properties  (  b). 


Iv   Tolj    xa6    avra,     avhois    tided     irenptc,     xoivov 

u$  eifylcu,  TO  fterfov  xcu  TO  vs'spas.     Simplic.  in    Prted. 

p.  32.  B.  Edit.    Bafil.    1551. 


'O    ^£    §£i®-    'lo^ff&X©"  ~~~  ' 

fVO£    $UVa(JU$      City'     «      ^^l/     TO      WOCTOV     fl 


%cti 


TO 


A     TOJV    VOUTWV    (JLETftoV    $VVOtfAl$     '^Ot,    a^QTE^O,  TOt    ptVbVra  KOLi 

•EfofwTct  ev  m  TW  a^Tw.      Simplic  t  in  Pr<zd.  p.  34.  £"^//. 
BaftL  1551. 

As  the  above  Sentiments  are  exprefTed  in  the  Text, 
a  verbal  Tranflation  of  them  is  omitted.  It  may 
however  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  to  fee  them  in 
their  Originals,  and  for  that  reafon  they  have  been 
fubjoined. 

(b)  See  before  Note  (o)    of  this  Chapter,  p.  190. 

WE 
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Ch.IX. 

WE  cannot  however  quit  this  and  the 

preceding  Predicament  (I  mean  the  Predi 
caments  of  Duality  and  Quantity)  without 
obferving  that,  as  they  are  diffufed  in  a 
confpicuous  manner  throughout  the  Uni- 
verfe,  fo  Writers  both  facred  and  pro 
fane,  both  poetic  and  profaic,  appear  to 
have  expreffed  their  force,  and  that  often 
at  the  fame  time,  as  the  Predicaments 
themfehes  often  exifl  fo  in  nature. 

O !  Lord,  bow  MANIFOLD  are  thy 
Works?  IN  WISDOM/^/?  thou  made  them 
allfc). 

HERE  [manifold]  ^denotes  the  Quantity 
of  the  Divine  Works  ;  [made  in  Wifdom\ 
denotes  their  Quality. 

Quinttilian Nam  et  QUAL.IS  in  cu- 

jufque  rei  naturd9  et  qua  forma,  quaritur  : 

(c)  Pfalm  civ.  v.  24. 

an 
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Ch.IX.  an  immortalis  anima,  an  humand  Specie 
Deus :  et  de  MAGNITUDINE.  et  NUMERO.: 
quant  us,  Sol ;  an  wins,  Mundus  (d). 

WHERE  the  Critic  not  only  delineates 
the  two  great  Predicaments  here  men 
tioned,  but  divides  alfo  Quantity  into  it's 
two  capital  Species,  I  mean  Magnitude 
and  Number.  •'".' 

CICERO  goes  farther   in  his   Tufculan 
Deputations,  not  only  producing   QUA 
LITY  and  QUANTITY,  but  SUBSTANCE 
alfo,  their  fupport ;  which  he  places  firft, 
according  to  it's  proper  order.     Si  QJJID 
Jit  hoc,   non   vides;  at   QJJALE  Jit,  vides: 
Ji  ne  id  quidem;  at  cyiANTUM^,  profeffo 
<vides  (e). 

EVEN  comic  writers  have  expreffed  the 
force  of  thefe  two  Predicaments. 


(d)   In/lit.  Oral.  1.  vii.  c.  4. 
(0  Tufc.  Dft.  1.  i.  25. 


QUANTUM 
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Ch.IX. 

QUANT  AM  et  qiiam  VERAM  laudem  cablet 
Parmeno  (f)  ? 

How  GREAT,  and  How  TRUE  praife  will 
Parmeno  acquire  ? 

Great  indicates  QUANTITY  ;  True  in 
dicates  QUALITY;  for  what  QUALITY 
in  praife  is  more  valuable,  than  Truth  ? 

THE  Poets,  who  dealt  in  Subjects  more 
exalted  than  Comedy,  appear  many  of 
them  to  have  employed  the  fame  Lan 
guage. 

THUS  Tibullus,  fpeaking  of  Bacchus—* 
-— QUALIS    QUANTUSQ^TE    minetur  (g). 
OVID,  of  'Jupiter 

(f)  Terent.   Eunuch,  v.  4.  3. 

(g)  TibuL   1.  iii.   Eleg.  vi.  v.  :7j. 

P  QUAN- 
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Ch.IX.  —  QffANTUSQUE    et     QJCTALIS     ab     alt  a 
*Junone  excipitur*  (h) 

VIRGIL,  of  Venus  — 

—  —  Qu  A  L  i  s  QJLJ  E    i)ideri 
Calico  Us,   et   QUANTA  fokt  -  (i) 

THE  fame,  of  POLYPHEME  -- 


—  QITALIS,    QUANTUSQJJE    CaVO 

mus  in  antro 


HOME'R   (whom  'tis  probable  the  reft 
all  copied)  fpeaking  of  Achilles  — 


2SO2  wvy   OIOS    Tf  Stwrt  y«^  avla  fwxej  (/}. 


Nor  lefs  the  royal  Guejl  the  Hero  eyes, 
His  godlike  qfpefl,  and  majeftic  Jize  (m). 

(h)  Metam.   iii.  204. 
(i)  Mn.  ii.  589. 
(k]  Mn.  v.  641. 
(/)  Iliad)  xxtv.  629. 

(m]  Pope's  Homer,  B.  xxiv.  v.  798.    The  Tranfla- 
tion  we  fee  renders  the  words  wa®-  and  ot©-  by  a 

Peri- 
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Ch.IX. 

THESE  Attributes,  given   by  Poets   to 

Gods  and  Heroes,  have  been  found  by 
Euclid  in  Figures  Geometrical*  He  has 
a  Problem,  to  teach  us  how  to  dcfcribe  a 
rectilineal  Figure,  which  to  one  given  recti 
lineal  Figure  Jhall  be  SIMILAR,  to  another 
foallbe  EQ^TAL  (n). 


SIMILAR  is  a  Property  of  QUALITY  $ 
EQUAL,  of  QUANTITY  (o). 

BUT  'tis  time  to  finifh,   and  proceed  to 
the  Arrangement  next  in  order. 


and  it  fhould  feem  with  fome  propriety, 
as  the  God-like  afpefl  of  Achilles  is  clearly  among  his 
£htalities)  and  his  Majeftic  Size  evidently  refpe&s  his 
Magnitude^  that  is  to  fay,  his  Quantity.  It  muft  be 
confefied  however,  that  much  of  the  force  of  the 
Original  will  necefiarily  be  loft  in  the  Tranflation, 
where  fingle  words  in  one  Language  cannot  be  found 
correfponding  to  fmgh  words  in  the  other. 

(n)  Euclid  vi.    25. 

(0)   See  before  page  175,  and  page  191. 

p  2          CHAP. 
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Ch.  X.  C  H   A   P.     X. 

Concerning  RELATIVES  (a) — their  Source 
— Relatives  apparent — real — their  Pro 
perties,  reciprocal — Inference,  and  Co*- 
exigence — Force  of  Relation  in  Ethics — 
— in  matters  Dramatic— in  Nature,  and 
the  Order  of  Being — Relations,  amicable 
and  hojlile— Evil—Want— Friendfiip- 
Strife — Relation  of  all  to  the  Supreme 
Caufe — extent  and  life  of  this  Predica 
ment,  or  Arrangement. 

THRO*  the   three   unherfal  Genera, 
Predicaments,    or  Arrangements  al 
ready  defcribed,  iubordinate*  Beings   may 
be  faid  to  attain   their  Completion;  thro* 

Subftance 


(a)  The  Title  of  this  ARRANGEMENT  is  exprefled 
by  a  Plural,  and  not  a  fmgular  (like  Quality  and 
Quantity)  becaufe  all  Relation  is  niceffarily  between 

Two, 
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Subftance  they  exift;    thro*    Duality  they    Ch.  X. 
are  dijlinguifhed  \   and  thro*  Quantity  they 
acquire  a  Magnitude,  and   become   a  cer 
tain  Multitude. 

•  t 

YET  when  Beings  are  thus  produced, 
we  muft  not  imagine  them  to  exift,  like 
Pebbles  upon  the  Shoar,  difperfed  and 
fcattered,  without  Dependence  or  mutual 
Sympathy.  'Tvvould  be  difficult  out  of 
fucb  to  compofe  a  Univerle  or  perfect 
Whole,  becaufe  every  perfect  Whole  has 
a  refpecl:  to  it's  Parts,  as  well  as  the 
Parts  a  refpedt  both  to  fuch  Whole,  and 
to  each  other.  Hence  then  the  rife  of 
that  Genus  called  RELATION,  a  Genus 
which  runs  thro'  all  things,  holding  all  of 


Two.—  »«  5f  SpcscTis  ToiAap^irov  tv 
Amman,  in  Cat.  p    94.    B.——'$>QV 


.—  -'  77j  <sr  Peculiarity  of  Relation  only, 
to  have  iff  exift  ence  in  MANY,  which  is  the  cafe  with 
no  one  elfeofthe  Predicaments.  Simp  I.  in  Pradt  p,  41. 
B.  Edit.Baftl..is$i. 

P  7  them 
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them  together,  in  as  much  as  there  is  no 
Member  of  the  Univerfe  either  fo  great 
or  fo  minute,  that  it  can  be  called  inde 
pendent,  and  detached  from  the  reft. 

Now  in  all  RELATION  there  muft  be 
a  Subjedt  whence  it  commences,  for  ex 
ample  Snow ;  another,  where  it  termi 
nates,  for  example  a  Swan  ;  the. Relation 
itfelf,  for  example  Similitude  ;  .and  laftly 
the  Source  of  that  Relation,  for  example 
Whitenefs  (If) ;  the  Swan  is  related  to 
Snow,  by  being  both  of  them  White. 

THE 

(1}  This  Source  may  be  fought  for  among  the  Dif 
ferential  Characters  of  Being,  in  whatever  Predica- 
rnent  or  Arrangement  they  happen*  to  exift,  be  it  in 
Quality*  as  the  Character  of-  Whiter ;  in  Quantity •,  as 
that  of  Gr eater )  that  of  more  Numerous ;  in  Timey  as 
that  of  Older;  in  Place*  as  that  of  Upper*  &c. 

This  is  what  Simplicity*  means  when  he  fays~ 
avayw  a^r.v  (ffjj,  TKV  (ryjanv )  h  ra  ua^oi  hotQcfa* 
%QL$out.Trtgi  svyTT&fifcfiy,  Simpl.  in  Gat, 

Hence  too  we  may  fee  why  Ret  ATJON  {lands  next 
to  Quantity  >  for  in  flrictnefs  the  Predicaments  which 
foJJow  are  but  different  Modes  of  Relafyn*  marked  by 

fonK 
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Ch.  X. 

THE  Requifitcs  to  Relation  being  in 
this  manner  explained,  it  will  appear 
that  tbofe  only  are  the  true  Relatives, 
which  exprefs  in  tbelr  'very  Structure  the 
relative  Source,  and  wbofe  very  E/ence  may 
be  found  in  this  their  reciprocal  Habu 
tude  (c).  Bat  this  perhaps  will  be  bet 
ter  underftood  by  a  few  examples. 

THE 


fome  peculiar  Character  of  their  own,  over  and 
above  the  relative  Character,  which  is  common  to 
them  all. 

Even  in  the  two  Predicaments  that  precede  this  of 
Relatives,  I  mean  QUALITY  and  QUANTITY,  tho' 
they  have  an  exiftence  void  of  Relation,  we  cannot 
fay  fo  of  their  cbarafteriflic  Peculiarities;  for  LIKE  is 
a  Relative  Term,  and  fo  is  EQUAL.  Hence  SimpH» 
fius  —  «^AO  yaf  TO  iffov  izafo  TO  '5ro<rov,  MO)  «Mo  TO 
fywiov  Tzafi  TO  woiov  —  EQUAL  is  fometbing  fife  befide 
QUANTITY  ;  LIKE,  fometbing  elfe  bcfide  QUALITY, 
Simp!,  in  Prad.  By  fomething  elfe  he  means  they 
are  Relatives. 


(c)    Il£o'$     Ti     TX      TQICtUTOt,          yiTOLi^       OfTOt^       CtVTa 

snv,     ITS^WV    WM    Key  (lac    J\    onutrxy   «AAwj   wfa 
—Sucb   things  as  tbefe  are  faid  to  be   RELATIVES, 
namely  as  many  as  are  faid  TO  BE,  WHAT  THEY  ARE, 

P4  h 
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THE' Swan  ('twas  faid  before)  was  in 
Whitnefs  like  Snow.  Here  the  Swan 
and  the  Snow  were  produced,  as  Re/a- 
fives.  We  produce  others  of  like  kind, 
when  we  afiert  that  London  is  larger  than 
York,  a  Lemon  equal  to  an  Orange,  &c. 

BUT  the  truth  is,  thefe  Subjects  are 
jione  of  them  properly  Relatives  of  them- 
Je/ves,  but  then  only  become  fuch  (as 
indeed  may  every  thing  ejie)  when  a 
'Relation  is  raifed  between  them  through 
the  Medium  of  a  Relative  Attribute. 
London,  we  fay,  is  larger  than  Tork. 
The  Relation  fubfifts  in  Larger,  which 
being  attributed  to  London,  makes  it  a 
Relative  to  Tork,  which  is  in  fact  fome- 
thing  lefs.  The  fame  holds  in  the  Le 
mon  and  Orange,  and  in  all  pofiible  in- 
fiances.  To  whatever  Subject  we  aflb- 


by  being  THINGS   BELONGING   TO  OTHER  THINGS, 

or  which  in  any  other  Jenfe  have  reference  to  [omething 
tlfe,     Jrifl.  Prxd,  p.  34.  Edit.  £;#,    <«,-, 

ciate 
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date  any  of  the   Relative  Attributes,  we    ™- 
immediately  render  the  Subject  by  fuch 
dffociation   a    Relative.     Such    a    Subject 
therefore  is  only  a  Relative  incidentally. 

BUT  the  true  and  real  Relatives  arc 
thofe  Attributes  tbemfelves,  the  Terms 
Larger,  Equal,  Like,  &c.  for  theie  in 
their  very  Structure  exprefs  the  relative 
Source,  and  only  exift  in  a  joint  and  re 
ciprocal  Habitude  one  to  another. 

THERE  are  alfo  relative  Subftances,  as 
well  as  relative  Attributes ;  that  is  to  fay, 
Terms  'which  indicate  at  once  both  a  Sub- 
Jlance  and  a  Relative.  Such  are  Mafter 
and  Servant,  Preceptor  and  Difciple : 
Mafter  implies  a  Man ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  a  Man  having  Dominion:  Ser 
vant  implies  a  Man,  and  not  only  that, 
)}ut  a  Man  rendering  Service;  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other  example 
alleged. 

Now 
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Ch.  X. 

*—  -v—  '        Now  a  diftinguifhing  PROPERTY  of 

thefe  real  Relatives,  is,  that  they  recipro-* 
cate  in  their  Predication  (d).  Every  Maf- 
ter  is  the  Mafter  of  a  Servant,  and  every 
Servant  the  Servant  of  a  Mafter  ;  every 
Preceptor  the  Preceptor  of  a  Difciple; 
and  every  Difciple,  the  Difciple  of  a 
Preceptor.  The  fame  holds  in  the  re* 
lative  Attributes  as'  well  as  in  the  Sub- 
jiances,  Greater  being  always  Greater 
than  Lefs,  and  Lefs  being  always  Lefs 
than  Greater.  That  this  is  a  Property, 
which  never  fails,  will  better  appear,  if 
from  any  relative  Sub/lance  we  fubtract 
the  relative  Attribute,  and  fubftitute  in 
it's  room  the  Subftance  alone.  For  ex 
ample,  from  the  relative  Subftance,  Maf 
ter,  let  us  fubtracl  the  relative  Attribute, 
Dominion,  fo  that  Man  only  {hall  re 
main,  diverted'  of  that  Attribute.  We 


(d)   riavra  &  TO.   is  fa  TJ    vfa  a 
.  Prad.  p.   35. 

cannot 
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cannot  affirm  of  every  Man,  as  we  can    Ch.  X. 
of  every  Matter,    that  merely  as  a  Man, 
he  is  the  Mafter  of  a  Servant  (e). 

FROM  this  neceffity  of  reciprocal  Pre 
dication,  another  Property  of  Relation 
follows,  that  .we  cannot  under ftand  one 
Relative,  without  underjianding  it's  com 
panion;  and  that  in  proportion  as  our  Know- 
lege  of  one  Relative  is  more  precife,  fo  is 
that  likewife  of  the  other  ffj.  I  cannot 

know 


(e)  Ariftotle  finds  an  inftance  in  the  fame  Term, 
Servant. — olov  o  3S*©-5  lav  (w  faa-norx  aTrodoQy  $5- 
X©-,  aM.pt  avBguTZX)  rj  ^Vo^(^-,  77  6r«Sy  TUV  TOUTM, 
w  awrfspei*  «  7»f  oltteix  y  aTro^ocri^  l,-»v — For  ex 
ample,  the  Term  Servant^  if  be  be  not  defcribed  as  the 
Servant  of  a  Maftvr,  hut  of  a  Man^  or  of  a  Bipcd>  or 
of  any  ether  fuch  thing,  does  not  reciprocate-^  becaufe 
the  Defcription  returned  is  not  necejjary  and  cjjential—* 
that  is,  we  cannot  fay,  the  Man  of  a  Servant,  or  the 
Biped  of  a  Servant,  as  we  fay  the  Majler  of  a  Ser 
vant.  Arid.  Prad.  p.  37,  where  much  more  is  fub- 
joined,  worth  reading, 

(f)  Relata  ftint  fimitl  COGNITIONE.     Cognito  -pro- 
alterutrQ)  cognoftitur  alteruw\  (idque  EODEM plane 


MODO, 
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Ch.  X.  know  for  example  that  A  is  greater  than 
B,  without  knowing  that  B  is  lefs  than  A ; 
and  if  with  more  precifion  I  know  that 
A  is  double,  I  neceffarily  know  withal 
that  B  is  half?  and  if  with  {till  farther 
precifion  I  know  the  meafure  of  A  to 
be  eight,  I  know  with  equal  precifion 
the  meafure  of  B  to  be  four  (g). 

ANTD 


MODO,  et   MENSURA  COGNITIONIs)    £t  IgmratQ    ignt- 

ratur.  Logic.  Compend.  Saunderfon,  p.  41.  Edit.  Ox  on. 
1672. 

I  have  quoted   Saunderfin,  as  he  was  an  accurate 
Logician,   but  Ar'iftotles  own  words  are,  as  follows— 


If  any  one  know  with 
precifion  any  one  of  two  Relatives^  he  will  know  alfo  the 
other  Relative  which  it  refers  to^  with  equal  precifion. 
Arijl.  Prxdic.  p.  39.  Edit.  Sylb. 

(g)  And  here  by  the  way  it  is  worth  obferving, 
that  as  all  'Relatives  are  recognized  in  combination, 
while  every  Qbjeti  of  Senfe  is  preceived  di/tinti  and  in 
dependent  ;  it  follows  that  all  Relatives  are  properly 
Objefts  of  the  IntMtft^  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  this 
faculty,  we  (houH  know  nothing  concerning  them. 
Let  A  for  example  be  fuppofed  the  ma(ter.  of  B,  and 
Jet  A  be  tal!3  well-proportioned,  ruddy,  &c.  Thefe 

laft 
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AND  this  naturally  leads  to  that  fun-  vft- 
damental  Property  of  Relation,  on  which 
the  reft  all  depend,  namely,  the  neccjfary 
and  univerfal  Co-exiftence  of  Relatives  (h), 
which  always  commence  together,  fubfift 
together,  and  ceafe  together.  Ulyffes,  in 
his  Speech  to  Therjites,  fays  in  anger. 


laft  characters  only  are  vifible  to  the  Eye,  nor  does 
the  Eye  fee  more,  while  the  Relation  fubfijls,  or  left, 
when  the  Servant  dies,  and  the  Relation  is  at  an  end. 
Were  there  a  change  in  the  Matter's  perfon,  were  he 
to  become  deformed  from  being  well-fhaped,  or  pale 
from  being  ruddy,  then  would  the  Eye  be  able  to  re 
cognize  what  had  happened.  But  'tis  a  fmgular 
property  of  this  Genus,  that  a  Relative  may  change, 
or  lofe  it's  Relations,  v/ithout  change  or  lofs  within 
itfelf,  Let  the  correfponding  Relative  but  vary,  or 
ceafe  to  exift;  let  the  Mafter  lofe  his  Servant,  or  the 
Preceptor  his  Difciple;  let  thofe,  who  flood  on  my 
right  remove  themfelves  to  my  left,  or  thpfe,  who 
ftood  above  me,  place  themfelves  below  j  and  'tis  eafy 
to  conceive  a  Subject,  after  having  loft  or  varied  every 
one  of  thefe  Relations,  ftill  to  remain  itfelf  invariably 
the  fame. 


(h)  Aoxer  &  ra  is  fa  r.i    opa   if:   pvcrft   SIVM.    Arijl. 
Pratt,  p.  37. 

May 
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CJi.  X.    May  I  lofe  my  fon  cTelejnacbusy  if  I  d$  not 
feize,  &c.     And  how  does  he  exprefs  this 
fcntiment  ? 


May  1  no  longer  be  called  THE  FATHER 
OF  TELEMACHUS  (ij* 

He  well  knew  he  could  only  lofe  that 
Relative  Denomination^  by  lofing  his  Son, 
with  whole  birth  and  duration  it  was  in- 
diffolubly  connedted.  It  was  not  that 
IJlyJJes  might  not  have  furvived  Telema* 
chus,  or  T'.ekrnachus,  Ulyffes  ;  the  Co-ex- 
iftence  being  only  attached  to  the  Re- 
«  lathe  Charaders,  thofe  of  Father  and 
Son. 

AND  hence  we  may  colled  that  the 
Co-exiftencc  here  mentioned  is  not  like 
that  of  Suhftance  and  it's  ejfentlal  Pro- 


(i)  Itiad^  B.  v*  260. 

pcrtics 
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perties  (as  Rationality  for  example  co-  2««  X. 
exifts  with  Man,  or  Senfation  with  Ani 
mal)  ;  to  a  Co-exiftence  lefs  intimate  by 
far  than  that  is,  becaufe  it  fubfiils  be- 
tweqn  Beings  actually  dijiinft  one  from 
another. 

AND  hence  it  has  followed,  that  forne 
Logicians  have  treated  it  as  poflefling 
lefs  of  the  real,  than  any  one  of  the 
other  Genera.  They  tell  us,  Relatio  eji 
Ens  minima  Entitatis 


YET  we  mnft  be  careful  how  we  un 
dervalue  it  f/J,    in  confequence  of  fuch  a 

notion  ; 

(k)  Fell's  Logic^  p.  92. 

(I)  Thus  Simplidus  in  his  Comment  on  this  Cate 
goric—  Ai«     TOUTX    SI,     a;    'vaoatpvojAevvv    rat; 
TW    ra      •aroj      TJ 


rot    «ron8x£vv?v    «crav     »c«    Kara, 


TWVTB    evonniuv,  KOU.    TUV    OTTO^V    dia$£fovrui>y    xou    TUV 
yevuvy    HOI    twv   VTT    avta    friia?flff!Nbt  VT^   «'  (tv 
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Ch.  X.    notion  j   fince  with   thofe,    who  well  at 
tend  to  it's  amazing  efficacy;  it  is  more 

likely 


ccv  is  OUT*]  (/.  'Eravra)  afro 
—And,  hence  fome  conceive  the  Predicament  of  RELA 
TION,  by  it's  growing  on  as  it  were  to  the  reft,  to  be 
fomething  epifodic  and  adventitious^  aitho*  it  be  in  fall 
truly  PRINCIPAL,  ana  an  Obje£l  of  Contemplation  from 
it's  own  dtflincJive  Char  after.  9CTis  this  indeed  is  that 
Sand  of  COMMUNITY  WHICH  PASSES  THRO'  ALL 
THINGS  ;  tbrd'  Contraries^  thro'  things  in  any  way  dif 
ferent^  thro"  whole  Genera,  and  thro'  thefiveral  Eemg^ 
arranged  beneath  them  —  that  Principle^  which,  were  we 
tofuppoje  away,  a  II  things  in  that  in/iant  would  be  dijfi- 
pated  and  torn  from  all  things*  Simplic.  inPradic.p. 
44,  B.  Edit.BafiL  1551. 

See  alfo  the  fame  Author  in  the  fame  Comment. 


TO.    ysW)  XTZ    TO,     TT     oturuv    ovra, 
woj    aAArjA«,     E<    (in    rig    cr^dEat;     77 


is        aAAjiAa*     aroTfov      £    na     ryv 
siVy    «    TYIV    BV    roit;    ^y/ag    fxoW,     a-Jg   i 
ifr  aAAa    jua   TW   £V  rati'&ffigtff    xc 
KM     IvegyEiMs,     yru;    eyJlvQfffyn     rcT$     stri, 
I%CIV 


t  £!r*ni/*>J.      E:  ^£  «<» 
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likely  to  acquire  a  rank  perhaps  above  it's    Ch.  X. 
real  merit* 

WHAT  ought  we  to  think,  fhould  it 
appear  the  Bafis  of  Morality  ? — "  MORAL 
"  DUTIES  (lays  EpiffietusJ  are  in  general 


TO.  avvTToraa  xa#ffio/cAE'/aK.  u$  <s  xac  eps- 
J4tot  ffyjzo'is  In  /HTCOJ  fo 
m* — For  neither  the  Universal  Genera^ 
nor  the  things  included  under  thfm,  can  have  any  Con- 
neElion  one  with  another^  if  there  exijt  not  In  things 
the  Ratio  fff  HABITUDE  or  RELATION.  But  'tis  ab- 
furd  to  take  away  the  Connection  of  things  that  differ  one 
from  another :  abfurd  dlfo  to  take  away  Harmony,  not 
-that  only  which  exifts  in  Sounds^  nor  that  which  cxifts  in 
NitxiberS)  but  that  alfo  which  exifts  in  Subfiances,  and 
in  allYbe  variety  of  Capacities  and  Energies-^  that,  which 
having  fyeen  implanted  in  Beings^  has  brought  them  to~ 
gether^  And  effi-fledj  that  they  jhould  have  the  Relation 
here  Jpoken  of  to  each  other.  [Farther  than  this,  by 
taking  away  Relation]  there  will  be  taken  away  the 
Proportionate,  the  Equal,  the  Knowable,  and  Know- 
lege.  If  Geometry  and  Mufic  are  employed  about  Rela~ 
tionsy  and  thefe  laji  have  no  Exigence ;  then  will  thofe 
Sciences  be  ridiculous,  in  being  employed  about  Non-enti 
ties.  How  alfo  can  GOD  himfelfbe  called  AN  OBJECT 
OF  DESIRE  TO  ALL  BEINGS,  if  there  be  no  Relation 
between  the  Thing  defired,  and  that  which  defms?  Sim" 
plii,  in  Pr<zd.  p.  43.  J3. 

"  mea- 
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Ch.  X.  "  meafured  by  RELATIONS.  Is  he  a  Fa 
ther  ?  —  The  Relation  ordains,  that  he 
"  mujl  be  taken  care  of;  that  thou  yield  to 
"  him  in  all  things,  bear  with  him,  when 
<:  he  reproaches,  when  he  jlrikes,  &c. — 
"  But  be  is  a  bad  Father — And  wert  thou 
"  then  by  nature  connected  with  a  good 
"  Father  ? — No,  but  with  a  Father — 
"  Thus  therefore  out  of  Neighbour,  out  of 
"  Citizen,  out  of  Magijlrate,  wilt  thou 

"   TRACE     THE     MORAL     DUTY,     if    tboU 

"make  it   a   Cujlom   to  CONTEMPLATE 
"  THE  RELATIONS  (tn)" 

THE  Stoic  Emperor  Antoninus  incul 
cates  the  fame  dodrine.  There  are  (fays. 
l\e)  three  RELATIONS;  one  to  the  proxi 
mate  Caufe,  which  immediately  furrounds 
us  $  one  t9  the  divine  Caufe,  from  which 
all  things  happen  to  all;  and  one  to  thofe, 
along  with  whom  we  live  (n).  So  import- 


(m)  Epift.  Encb.  cap. 
(n)  M.  Jnt.  viii.  27. 

ant 
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&nt  is    the   Knowlege   of  Relations    (ac-   Ch.  XX 
cording  to  thefe   Philofophers)  in  a  fub- 
jedl,  which  fo  much  concerns  us,   I  mean 
an  upright  and  a  virtuous  conduit. 

'Tis  to  a  fubordinate  end,  that  tlo* 
race  applies  this  Knowlege,  when  he 
makes  it  an  eflential  to  Dramatic  Poets, 
and  as  a  Philofophical  Critic,  teaches 
them,  that  'tis  thro'  this  Knowlege  only 
they  can  truly  delineate  Characters.  The 
verfes  are  well  known  > 


i  didicit*  patria  quid  debeat, 


'Tis  thus  too  that  Sbakefyeare,  either 
by  Knowlege  acquired,  or  (what  is  more 
probable)  by  the  dictates  of  an  -innate 
fuperior  Genius  (oj,  makes  Macbeth  fhud- 

der 


(o)  The  Author  has  in  this  place  confidered  Shake-  , 

fpeare,  as  Ariftotle  did  Homer,  and  has  left  it  uncertain^ 

to  what  Caufe  his  tranfcendent-  merit  fhould  be  a- 

fcribed*     Art/lath^  fpeaking  of  Homer'i  fuperiority, 

Q,  ^  fays 
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Ch.  X.  der  at  the  thoughts  of  murdering  Dicn- 
can>  when  he  reflects  on  the  many  Du 
ties  he  owed  him,  arifmg  from  the  many 
Relations  he  flood  .in,  all  of  which  Du 
ties  he  was  then  bafely  going  to  violate. 

'  --  T3.es  hers  in  double  trujl  j 

Fir/1,   as   I  am   bis   KINSMAN,    and  his 

SUBJECT, 
Strong  both  againjl  the  deed:  then,   as  his 

HOST, 
Who  jliould  againjl  his  Murtherer  fhut  the 

door, 
Not  bear  the  Knife  myft 


AND  here  I  cannot  help  -remarking 
upon  this  excellent  Tragedy,  that  it  is 
not  only  admirable  as  a  Poem,  but  is 
perhaps  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the 
moft  moral  pieces  exifting.  It  teaches 


fays  in  like  manner,  that  -it  was,  >5rcr  5i 

either  thro'  Art^  or  thro'  Nature.  Fid.  Arijl. 


Pest*  c»  v. 

US 
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ws  the  danger  of  venturing,  tho'  but  for    Ch.  X. 
once,  upon  a  capital   offence,  by  (hewing      ~v"" 
us    that   'tis    impofiible    to    be   wicked  by 
halves;    that  we   cannot    ftop  •>    that    we 
are  in  a  manner  compelled   to  proceed; 
and  yet  that,  be  the  fuccefs  as  it  may,  we 
are  fure  in  the  event  to  become  wretched 
and  unhappy  (p). 

BUT  to  return  to  our  Subject,  I  mean 
that  of  Relation. 

IF  we  quit  Mankind,  and  view  it's 
more  general  extent,  we  (hall  find,  that, 
where  Continuity  fails,  there  RELATION 
fopplies  it's  office,  connecting  as  it  were 
all  things  the  mod  remote  and  heteroge 
neous.  Were  they  indeed  combined  un 
der  an  Union  more  intimate,  were  it  the 
fame  with  that  Continuity,  feen  in  a  liv 
ing  Body  and  it's  Limbs,  the  whole  Uni 
fy)  See  the  Remarks  on  this  Tragedy  in  that  ele 
gant  Book,  the  EJJay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of 
Shakcjpeare* 
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Ch  X.  verfe  would  be  no  more  than  one  im~ 
menfe  Animal.  But  'tis  not  fo ;  and 
thofe,  who  have  explained  it's  Nature, 
have  rather  called  it  one  City,  or  one 
Commonwealth  fqj  -,  a  very  different  Spe^ 
cies  of  Monad  from  one  Animal,  or  liv^ 
ing  Being.  'Tis  here  then  (as  we  have 
faid)  Relation  intervenes,  and  under  a 
thoufand  different  ties  connects  all  things 
together* 

THE  ties  indeed  are  many,  tho*  the 
Sources  are  few.  Every  Jubordinate  Be 
ing,  as  it  is  by  nature  fubjeft  to  wants* 
(indigence  and  imperfection  being  effen- 
tial  to  it's  conftitution)  has  a  connection 
with  thofe  Beings,  thro'  whom  Juch  wants 
may  be  fupplied.  Hence  then  one  Source 
of  Relation.  Again,  every  Being  what 
ever,  that  has  power  to  Jupply  fuch  wants* 
has  a  connection  with  thofe  Beings,  tQ 
whom  it  can  thus  become  Jubferyient.  Hence 

($)  See  Pol,  Fir/!,  Treatfi  the  thint,  p.  225,  341. 
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then  another  Source  of  Relation.  Now  Ch.  X. 
in  the  Divine  Oeconomy  of  the  whole  it 
is  fo  admirably  contrived,  that  every  Be 
ing  in  different  degrees  poffeffes  this 
double  character,  and  not  only  needs  af 
fiance,  but  is  able  in  it's  turn  to  afford 
it.  Nothing  is  fo  mighty,  as  to  fubfift 
without  help  j  nothing  fo  minute,  as  not 
at  times  to  have  it's  ufe.  Thus  as  Con- 
neffions  reciprocate,  and  are  every  where 
blended,  the  Concatenation  of  Relations 
grows  in  fad:  univerfal,  and  the  world 
becomes  (as  above  defcribed)  one  City 
or  Commonwealth. 

INSTANCES  of  this  double  Relation  oc 
cur  (as  we  have  faid)  in  every  particular 
Being.  The  Ewe  is  related  to  the 
Grafs,  as  to  the  Being  which  fupplies  her 
wants ;  to  her  Lamb,  as  to  the  Being 
whofe  wants  Jhe  berfelf  fupplies.  The 
Grafs  again  is  related  to  the  Earth,  as 
to  the  Being  which  affords  it  aliment ; 
while  it  is  related  to  the  Ewe,  by  be- 
4  coming 
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Ch.  X.  coming  itfelf  aliment  to  her.  The  Earth 
is  related  to  Vegetables,  as  flie  is  both 
their  parent  and  their  nurfe;  while  fhe 
is  related  to  the  Sun,  as  to  the  fountain 
of  her  genial  warmth.  The  Relations  of 
the  Sun  are  finely  reprefented  by  Epic- 
tetusy  who  makes  THE  SOVEREIGN  OF 
THE  UNIVERSE  thus  addrefs  that  noble 
Luminary.  "  Thou  (faith  he)  art  SUN  : 
"  Thou  art  able  by  going  round,  to  form 
"  the  year  and  the  Seafons  >  to  enlarge  and 
"  noiirifh  the  fruits  ;  to  raife  and  Jlill  the 
"  Winds  •>  to  warm  in  due  degree  the  bo- 
"  dies  of  men :  Arife>  go  roundy  and  be- 
"  ginning  from  the  greatejty  extend  after 
"  this  manner  thy  influence  to  the  mojl  mi- 
"  nute  (r)" 

NOR  when  we  mention  the  Earth  ought 
we  to  forget  that  equitable  difcharge  of 
her  Relations ,  for  which  Virgil  \vz\\  diftin- 
guiflies  her  by  the  character  of  mojl 


(r]  Arrian.    Epitl.  1.  iii.  c.    xxiv.   p.  444.  Edit. 
Upton.     2y  jj?i{®-  £/*  dirvavaij  «,  T.  ^ 
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Ch.  X. 

Fundit  humo  facilem  <viftum  JUSTISSIMA 
TELLUS  (sj. 

THE  Attic  Hijlorian  and  Philofopher 
will  be  found  the  beft  Commentator  on 
this  elegant  pafiage  of  the  Roman  Poet, 
"THE  EARTH  too  (fays  Xenophon)  be- 
"  ing  a  Divinity,  teacheth  thofe  that  can 
"  learn  it  of  her,  JUSTICE  :  for  fuch  as 
"  cultivate  her  bejl,  jhe  reqiiiteth  with  mojl 
«  goods  (t)'\ 

WHEN  we  view  the  Relation  of  the 
Male  to  the  Female,  and  of  the  Female 
to  the  Male,  and  add  to  this  the  Common 
Relation  extending  from  both  to  their 
Offspring,  we  view  the  rife  of  Families 
thro1  the  whole  animal  race.  Among 


(5)  Virg*  Qeorg.  ii.  460. 

/    ,\      y-r-i  >,\  «T^TT  ^^  "*  ^ 

(/)    JIT;    de    i\    I  rl,     -JEO;   acra,     T«J 

xai  AIKAIO2TNHN    SiSa«r*a-  TS; 
almy,     whtira    ayzQa    <xvTi7roi£i' 
P.  35'     Edit.  QXQX. 

the 
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Ch.  X-  the  more  focial,  fuch  as  Sheep  and  Cat> 
tie,  thefe  Families  by  frefli  Relations  arc 
combined  into  larger  multitudes,  under 
the  name  of  Flocks  and  Herds.  Among 
thofe  of  higher  order  ftill  (fuch  as  the 
Bee  (u),  the  Ant,  the  Beaver,  and  above 
all  the  focial  and  rational  Being,  Man) 
thefe  herds'  and  flocks  by  relations  more 
excellent  are  improved  into  civil  Polities, 
where  there  is  a  general  Intereft  or  com 
mon  Goody  a  Good  to  which  either  wil 
lingly  or  unwillingly  (x)  every  indivi 
dual  co-operates. 

(u)  Virgil  fpeaks  of  the  Bee^  as  he  would  of  Man  ; 

Mores  etjludla  et  popules  et  pralia  dicam.  Georg.  iv. 

Arijlotle,  cliftinguifhing  thefe  Animals  from  thofe, 
which  do  no  more  than  barely  herd  together,  elegantly 
calls  them  $ea  <*p&i$KC)  Political  or  Civil  Animals, 
Animals  formed  for  a  Life  of  Civil  affectation^  where 
the  Bttfmefs  is  ONE,  and  that  COMMON  to  the  -whole 
Tribe-y  uv  ev  T<>  *•  T.  ^.  Hiftor.  Anim.  p.  5.  Edit* 

(x)  ij    i      »jv   os  / 


Epift.  Enchirid.  c.  lii. 
See  Vol.  I.  Treatlfe  the  third,  p.    235,  349. 

IF 
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Ch.  X. 

IF   we  defcend  below   Animals  down 

to  Vegetables,  we  fhall  diicovcr  in  the 
Vine,  the  Ivy,  the  Woodbind,  and  all 
the  Plants  of  flencler  Stalk,  a  manifcft 
relation  to  thofe  of  a  trunk  more  folid, 
fuch  as  the  Oak,  the  Elm,  and  the  fe- 
veral  trees  of  the  Foreft.  'Tis  with  a 
Power,  which  appears  almoft  a  confcious 
one,  that  the  former  of  thefe  tribes,  re 
cognizing  their  Relation,  apply  to  the  lat 
ter  for  a  fupport,  and  fpontaneoujly  twine 
their  bodies,  or  at  lead  their  tendrils,  a-* 
round  them  (y). 

WHEN 


(y)  To.   THAW,   Ip*  a.    rav   (puvet 

s     KXI   Trjy    ao^v    eu9u$ 
vrxrx     &wd    Tsapxyiyttrat.       ^KOTTCO^V     3'     avro 

T£?.©-      In        1Q     ETfS 


ry    (pury    TOVJIW     v    rog     (pi/rcs    rw    <pv<ra    f/A-*j- 
Bvaf.       Oitxxv  TO    STE^H   ^yr5    isflop~ 

av   CQKV&ffOU    rrtv 
are    T>I 
jjrarov      ye 

4 
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Ch.  X. 

^-*v-*^        WHEN   therefore  we  contemplate  the 

various  Relations  already  hinted,  and  mark 

in 


anov 

ufaava    3e  TO 

EV     T0l$      XTl     TE/ay/JEyCVj       QVT@~      TS      WV] 

*     iivai    ya%    dei     TO    cunov    TH    yifioft 

OE? 


o-oa.  .OE    sv    vivi     vo     TW    ir\$    a 


avvte     crKtvxroih  KOU    TYIV    tKua,    ctrrn    rnj 

avaoeo-Eur     QvW     v    HCU    §a,upa<riasy     lav    /ME 


ocv 


owj    ETW 
TO    ^rj    vw     TCI$    TO;«TO/J 


57?^r  ENDS,  to  which  the  feveral  vegetable  Prcdufticns 
tenc^  are  not  inftantly  prcfcnt  /*?  tbe?n,  as'foon  as  they 
begin  to  grouu^  but  fome  way  or  other  accrue  to  them  fub- 
fequently.  We  may  perceive  this  in  a  Jingle  in/lance. 
The  End  to  the  Vine's  Tendril,  is,  by  twining  round  the 
Branch  of  another  Vegetable,  to  bind  the  Vim  to  that  Ve^ 
get  able  \  which  Vine,  among  the  vegetable  Tribe,  poj/ejfis 
this  natural  Cbaratter,  that  it  {hould  reft  upon  another 
for  it's  fupport.  Now  that  the  Tendril,  by  twining 
round  the  Branch  cf  another  Vegetable^  Jhould  bind  the 
Ylne  on,  neither  belongs  to  the  Vine,  wktn  it  frfl  begins 
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in  \\o\v  friendly  a  manner  they  bring  the    Ch.  X. 
moft    diftant   Beings    together,    we   may 

be 

to  grow^  nor  yet  to  it's  Tendril ,  but  is  fomething  which 
accrues  fubfequently  :  and  yet  neverthelefs^  the  binding 
of  it  to  another  Vegetable  is  the  FINAL  CAUSE  why 
the  Tendril  jhould  grow  at  <?//,  and  belong  to  the  Fins* 
But  it  is  impojfible  that  what  AS  YET  is  NOT,  and  has 
no  Arrangement  in  the  order  of  things^  (I  mean  the 
binding,)  SHOULD  BE  THE  CAUSE  OF  SOMETHING 
WHICH  NOW  is,  (I  mean  the  Tendril  of  the  Vine,# 
when  it  firft  appears).  The  Caufe  of  any  thing  pro* 
duced  miifl  have  an  affual  Exijlence,  and  not  be  a  non 
entity.  This  Binding  therefore  of  the  Fine  to  feme  other 
Vegetable  mufl  have  been  PRECONCEIVED  IN  SOME 
MIND  OR  INTELLECT ,  who  prefiding  over  it  (as  any 
Man^  being  an  Artijl,  prefides  over  his  Works)  makes 
the  Tendril  grow  to  it  for  the  fake  of  fach  Binding': 
which  Tendril  alfo  wonderfully ',  //  there  be  nothing  a  /- 
joining  of  a  nature  for  it  to  twine  round^  appears  in 
fomefort  to  /hoot  upiuards ;  but  if  any  Branch  be  near^ 
inflantly  deviates  and  twines  round  it.  It  is  therefore  ir~ 
rational  to  fuppofe  that  the  Tendril  did  not  grow  to  the 
Vine^  that  it  might  hereafter  bind  it  to  another  Ve 
getable  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  degree  of  Reafon  for  af- 
fcrtingy  that  fome  MIND  or  INTELLIGENCE  did  not 
prefide  ovtr  fuch  Operations. 

The  force   of   this    Argument  is,  as  follows 

THINGS  exift  before  their  ENDS  ;  that  is,  before  that 
the  Ends  of  their  Exiftence  take  place.  The  Ten 
dril  exifts,  before  it  binds  the  Vine  ;  the  Minute-hand 

exifts, 
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Ch.  X.  be  tempted  to  fay  with  the  Philofopher* 
that  "  all  things  are  full  of  FRIENDLY 

"  PRIN- 

exifts,  before  it  indicates  the  Minutes.  And  yet  is 
this  Binding,  and  this  Indicating  fo  neceffary,  that 
the  Things  themfelves  would  never  have  exifted>  but 
for  the  fake  of  thtfe  only.  Where  then  were  thefe 
Ends,  when  the  Things  themfelves  firft  appeared? 
In  external  and  viible  nature  ?— *This  from  the  Hy- 
pothefis  is  impoffibk)  for  the  Hypothecs  makes  them 
Jubfequent.—^o  other  place  then  remains,  but  either 
the  SOVEREIGN  MIND,  or  a  Mind  fubordlnate^  ac 
cording  as  the  Work  itfi-lf  is  a  Work  of  Nature  or 
of  Art.  See  before,  p.  112,  113. 

I  have  taken  the  preceding  Extract  from  a  Manu- 
fcript  of  that  able  Scholar  and  Philofopher  George 
Gemiftus^  otherwife  called  Pktho^  who  fiourimed  in 
the  fifteenth  Century,  both  before  and  after  the  tak 
ing  of  Conftantinople.  If  it  apply  not  immediately  to 
the  Subject,  it  has  at  leaft  the  merit  of  being  fome- 
thing  rare  and  ingenious.  It  is  a  morfel  of  that  Con- 
troverfy  among  the  learned  Greeks  of  this  Period, 
whether  the  Preference  in  Philoibphy  was  due  to 
Plato  or  to  Ariflotle.  Scholarius^  among  others,  was 
for  Ar\JlQtle  \  P/etho  for  Plato ;  from  whofe  Work  on 
this  Subject  (which  was  an  Anfwer  to  Scholarius) 
this  Extract  is  taken.  There  is  another  fmall  Work 
of  Pietbo's  upon  the  fame  Subject,  intitled,  Hefi  2v . 
*A^.TCT£A>i$  *ST^O$  Tl^arbva,  ^a^EOETtx;,  printed  at  Pa* 
risy  1541  ;  and  Beffurio  (a  learned  Greek  of  that  age, 
who  went  over  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  became  a 

Cardinal) 
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"  PRINCIPLES    (z)  ".       But  we   muft   Ch.  X. 
not    fuffer    this    fentiment    to    carry   us 
too   far.       Things   are  not  only  full   of 

FRIENDLY  PRINCIPLES,  but  of  HOSTILE 

likewife. 


Cardinal)  wrote  a  large  Tra&  to  defend  the  Platonic 
DodTrine,  intitled,  Contra  Calumniator  em  P/atonis. 
The  printed  Edition  is  in  Latin,  but  the  whole  Work 
is  extant  in  Greek  among  the  Manufcripts  of  St. 
Marc's  Library  at  Venice^  to  which  Library  Beffario 
bequeathed  his  own.  There  is  too  a  fine  Letter  re 
maining  of  the  fame  Bejfario^  addrefled  to  Michael 
ApoJloliuS)  who,  tho'  he  took  Beffario'  s  fide,  and  de 
fended  Plato  y  yet  appears  to  have  done  it,  according 
to  BeJJario's  Letter,  with  a  zeal  and  bitternefs  not  be-' 
coming  him  ;  a  zeal  and  bitternefs  too  frequent  in 
Controverfy,  and  (unfortunately  for  the  Caufe  of 
Letters)  no  where  more,  than  among  learned  men, 
and  thofe  in  particular,  whom  we  call  ProfeJJors  of 
Humanity. 

The  Epiftle  above  mentioned  may  be  found  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  publifhed  by  the  learned  BoivinuSy 
in  the  fecond  Tome  of  L'Hiftoire  de  TAcademie  Roy- 
ale  des  Infcriptions,  &c.  p.  455  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 
perufal,  for  it's  Temper  and  Elegance. 

See  alfo   Cicero  de  Seneftute,  c.  xv.     Fills  quidem* 


(2)  IIame  3s   p/?wv  ,uEra.     Arricw    Epitf.     I.    iii. 
xxiv.  p.  486.    Edit*  Ufrt* 

THE 
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Ch.  X. 

THE  Fangs  of  the  Lion  are  as  much 

the  work  of  Nature,  as  the  tendrils  of 
the  Vine,  or  the  nurturing  Teats  of  the 
Ewe.  To  what  then  have  thefe  for 
midable  weapons  Relation  ;  for  Nature* 
we  are  afiured,  makes  nothing  in  vain  (a)  ? 
If  to  Offence,  then  is  the  Lion  himfelf 
2  foiirce  of  hojlile  relation  ;  if  to  Defence* 
then  is  he  the  objed;  of  injury  from 
fome  other  ;  fo  that  boftility  in  either 


(a)  This  was  an  axiom,  inculcated  every  where  by 
jfrtftotle  ',  and  more  efpecially,  when  he'  is  {peaking  o£ 
Final  Caufes,  which,  tho*  now  they  make  a  fmall 
part  of  Philofophy,  were  never  omitted  by  the  Sta- 
giritc,  as  often  as  they  could  be  introduced.  His  own 
words  deferve  attention  —  «  (pvcri$  xQev  &OM  pctTr.Vy 
aM*  asl  bi.  TUV  imtxpftewv  TY\  xcria,  tzzgt  £%a<rov  ye- 
V©-  £us  TO  «f/rov  -  NATURE  MAKES  NOTHING  IN 

VAIN,  but  ivitb  refpeft  to  each  animal  Genus^  out  of  the 
fiverahvays  prafficablefliealwaysmakes  that  which  is  beft. 
De  AnlmaL  Ingrejju^  p.  28.  '  Edit.  Sylb.—And  again, 
in  the  fame  Tra£l  —  >i  tpvffig  a5sv  tywugyu 
fca?rf^  tiPtfTM  ^OTE^oi'j  aXfax,  tzayra  'SJ^oj  TO 
fa  TW  hfaxMwuv-—  NATURE  CREATES  NOTHING  IN 
VAIN,  but  (as  has  been  (aid  already)  all  things  for  the 
left-,  out  of  the  feveralwcjs  that  arc  ^ratt  liable.  Ibid* 
p.  141.  Edit.  £)'/£. 


cafe 
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fcafe  is  neceffarily  implied.  Were  it  pof-  Ch.  X. 
fible  to  doubt  as  to  the  offenjilie  here,  we 
could  never  doubt  as  to  the  Structure 
of  the  Spider's  Web  j  a  Structure  clearly 
taught  her  by  Nature  for  offence  alone. 
Thefe  and  the  like  Preparations,  fuch  as 
the  Boar's  Tufk,  the  Eagle's  Talons,  the 
Viper's  Venom,  &c.  are  all  founded  on 
fuch  wants,  as  can  never  be  fatisfied  ami 
cably.  The  Wants  therefore  of  this 
character  naturally  roufe  up  Jimilar  In- 
ftincts,  and  thus  the  World  becomes 
filled  as  well  with  HOSTILE  RELATIONS^ 

as  FRIENDLY. 

Torva  leczna  lupum  fequitur,  lupus  ipfe  ca- 
pellam  (b). 

IT  appears  to  have  been  tbefe  Relations 
of  Hojlility,  that  firft  gave  rife  to  the 
phenomena  of  NATURAL  and  MORAL 
EVIL.  Now  whether  REAL  EVIL  exift 

(b]  Wire*  Eel  ii, 

R  at 
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Ch.  X.  at  all,  or  whether  we  fliould  confine  it 
with  the  STOICS  to  Evil  purely  moral, 
are  Queflions  beyond  the  Scope  of  this 
Treatife  to  examine.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fay,  that  much  Evil  is  imagi 
nary,  and  founded  merely  on  falfe  opi 
nion:  that  of  the  EVILS  MORE  REAL, 
there  are  many.,  which  have  their  END, 
and  fo  may  be  faid  to  partake  ultimately 
the  nature  of  GOOD.  Many  of  the  dif 
ficulties  and  diftrefles,  which  befal  the 
human  Species,  conduce  to  fave  it  from 
Sloth,  and  to  roufe  it  up  to  action ;  to 
adlion,  which  is  in  fact  the  very  life  of 

the  Univerfe. 

« 

Paler  ipfe  colendi 

Hand  facilem   effe  viam   voluit,  primitfque 

per  artem 

Movit  agrbs,  curis  acuens  mortalia  cor  da, 
Nee  torpere  gravi  paj/us  fua   regna  veter- 
no*. 


Georg.  I. 

IF 
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IF  there  were  no  dangers,  then  could 
there  be  no  Fortitude  ;  if  no  Tempta 
tions,  then  no  Temperance;  if  no  ad- 
verfe  Accidents,  nor  Lofs  of  what  we 
love,  then  no  fubmiffive  Refignation,  no 
pious  Acquiefcence. 

Qvx,  av  yevoTro  %&i£  i<r6Xa  xoti 


eg-i  rtg  (ruyKacris,   UKTT    e%eiv 


wgs  GOOD  and  ILL    can  ne'er  exift  a* 

part; 

"But  fuch  //^MIXTURE,  that  t.bey  WELL 
accord  (c). 

AGAIN* 


(c)  The  fine  Diftich  here  tranflated  is  from  Euri- 
pities^  quoted  by  Plutarch  de  If.d.  et  Ofirid.  p.  369, 
Edit.  Xyland. 

As  to  the  Speculations  here  offered,  and  the  &?/«- 
'ilons  fuggefted,  we  may  well  apply  to  them  that  juft 
reflection  of  the  Siagiritey  tho*  ufed  by  him  oa  a  dif 
ferent  occafioii. 


0£        ateTTQV    HOI     fRSt      TUV     TOlXTCi)V 

eTTea-xewA.svoV     TO     (tsvroi 

R    2, 
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AGAIN,  the  Jaws  of  the  Lion,  the 
Foil  n  of  the  Rattle  Snake,  the  Sword 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  every  Instrument 
of  detraction,  '  may  be  faid  incidentally 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Generation  ;  and 
that  rot  cnly  by  making  room  for  new 
Comers,  but  by  furnifliing  frefh  Mate- 
terials  towards  their  refpective  Produc 
tion.  For  tho'  the  Theatre  of  the  World 
fo  for  refeiiibles  other  Theatres,  that  it 
is  perpetually  filled  with  Succeffions  of 
new  Spectators  ;  yet  has  it  this  in  pecu 
liar,  that  the  Spectators,  which  fucceed 
here,  are  made  out  of  thofe  that  went 
before.  Every  particular  Birth,  or  na 
tural  production,  appears  an  act,  if  not 
of  boftility,  at  leaft  of  Separation-,  a  Se- 
ceffion  from  the  general  Mafs;  a  kind  of 


««  axjmov  In.  —  Perhaps 
'tis  difficult  to  prove  any  thing  clearly  upon  Subjefls  fuch 
as  thffey  without  having  often  cwfulered  and  examined 
them.  And  yet  to  have  thrown  out  doubts  concerning 
them,  is  a  thing,  not  altogether  without  it's  itfe.  rfriftot. 

Prad.  p.  40,     Edit,  Sylb* 

revolt 
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revolt  from   the  greater  Bulk  in  favour  of  Ch.  X.- 
iLjmalhri    which  fmaller   would  detach 
itfelf,  and,  were  it  able,  be  independent. 

IN  a  word  as  FRIENDSHIP,  by  cement 
ing  Multitude,  produces  UNION;  fo 
STRIFE,  by  diflblving  Union,  produces 
MULTITUDE;  and  'tis  by  MULTITUDE 
that  the  World  becomes  dfoerjified  and  re- 
plenifhed. 

AND  hence  we  may  perceive  the  mean- 
Ing  of  what  Heraclitus  fays  in  Plutarch, 
where  he  calls  "  WAR,  the  Father  and 
"  King  and  Lord  of  all  things ;  and  afferts, 
"  that  when  HOMER  prayed, 

*'  "That  Strife  be  banijhed  both  from  Gods 
and  Men, 

"  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  curfmg 
*'  the  'Generation  of  all  things-,  as  in  faff 
"  they  deduce  their  rife  out  of  Conteft  and 
^Antipathy"  The  fame  Philofopher 
R  3  •  adds 
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Ch.  X.    adds  immediately,   "  that  THE  SUN  could' 
"  not  pqfs  bis  appointed  bounds  ;  that  other- 
"  wife)  if  be  could, 

Tongues   be   'would  find  to  patronize    the 
Caufe  : 

meaning  by  this  mythological  way  of  talk 
ing,  that  the  Sun  could  not  defert  his 
Courfe,  becaufe  fo  much  depended  on  it  -3 
or  otherwife,  if  he  could,  that  being 
himfelf  one  of  the  primary  Authors  of  Ge 
neration  upon  this  Earth,  and  well  know 
ing  how  much  Strife  co-operated  in  the 
fame  work,  he  would  furely  look  out  for 
an  advocate  (were  fuch  any  where  exift- 
ing)  to  defend  the  caufe  of  STRIDE  a- 
gainft  the  Calumnies  of  Homer  (d). 

FROM 


(d)     'Hca 

zpcx,    x»i  fixvitea.   HM   Wfuft   ^avruv    KOU   IGV  fjC 


VE«  TE  SEOV  efiVy   etc    T 

^u^i     TV      'KJsrru?       7£V£6T£i  ^  K&rapufJt.swv,      ex 
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Ch.  X. 

FROM  all  thefe  Speculations  one  thing 
at  .leaft  appears  (whatever   elfe   may  be 

doubtful) 


ttai    avriTrafeias    TTJV     ywwv     IX&TW         ov 
TX$    tsfomtovras   ops?     «    SE   ^> 

/WV    J/KUJ    MBJOfSf  tZwfaeiV. 

Plutarch,  de  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  p.  370.  £<£/.  Jfy/rfW,   jF>/. 

Dr.  Squire,  the  late  Bifhop  of  St.  David's,  has 
given  a  fair  Edition  of  this  Tra£t  in  the  original, 
to  which  he  has  fubjoined  an  Englljh  Tranflation ; 
but  (according  to  a  Practice  too  frequent  with  the 
beft  Critics)  he  has,  in  the  PafTage  above  quoted, 
attempted  to  mend,  where  no  Emendation  was  want 
ing. 

Ckalddius  plainly  alludes  to  the  fame  Sentiment  of 
Heraclitus  in  the  following  Extract  from  his  Com 
mentary  on  Plato's  Timaus. — Proptereaque  Numenius 
laudat  Heracllum  (lege  Heraclttum)  reprebendentem  Ho 
mer  urn,  qui  opt  aver  It  inter  itum  et  vaflitatem  mails  vit^ 
quod  non  intelligeret  mundum  fibl  delerl  placere  :  ft  qui- 
dem  Sylva,  qua:  malorumfons  £/?,  exterminaretur.  Chal. 
p.  396.  Edit.  Meurf.  1617. 

In  the  Greek  Quotation,  Homer  is  fuppofed  to  wifh 
inadvertently  againft  the  Generation  of  all  tilings ;  in 
the  Latin,  he  wifhes  in  the  fame  inadvertent  manner 
againft  the  exigence  of  Sylva,  that  is,  of  Matter. 
The  difference  is  eafily  reconciled,  if  we  fuppofe  Mat 
ter  to  be  the  Bafts  of  Generation,  and  to  be  effentially 
R  4' 
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Ch.  X.  doubtful)  that  Relations  of  Hoftility,  as 
well  as  friend/hip^  have  their  ufe  in  the 
Univerfe.  Both  alfo  equally  arife  from 
Want  on  one  fide,  and  from  the  Power 
of  removing  it  on  the  other  (e).  The 
difference  is,  that  m  friendly  Relations  the 
Help  is  communicated  either  with  pleafure, 
as  when  the  Mother  fuckles  her  Child ; 
or  at  leaft  without  pain ,  as  when  we  fhew 
a  traveller  his  way.  In  hoflile  Rela 
tions,  the  Help,  without  regard  to  the 
Communicator,  is  either  taken  by  force, 
as  when  the  Wolf  devours  the  Lamb ; 
or  obtained  by  ftratagem,  as  when  the 
Spider  inihares  the  Fly. 


requifite  to  the  exiftence  of  things  Generable  and  Pe- 
rijhablc^  out  of  which  this  lower  and  viable  World  is 
wholly  compofed. 

(e)  Kow  far  the  WANT  OF  GOOD  leads  to  Arts 
and  Atiim^  may  be  feen  in  Vol.  I.  Treat  if  e  the  firfty 
p.  24;  and  in  the  Notes  fubjoined,  p.  272,  3,  4,  5. 
We  here  perceive  it  to  extend  not  only  to  the  whole 
ar.imal  World 5  but  even  to  the  Vegetable*  More  wili 
be  found  on  this  Subject  in  the  Treatife  upon  Motion^ 
a  part  cf  the  prefent  Work. 

AND 
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AND  thus  by  the  reciprocal  Relations 
pf  Want  and  Help  (both  of  which  un 
der  a  variety  of  Forms  exift  in  every  in* 
dividual]  is  there  a  kind  of  general  Con 
catenation  extended  throughout  the  Uni- 
verfe  ;  while  each  Being  communicates 
what  Help  it  can  afford,  and  obtains  in. 
it's  turn,  that  Help  which  it  requires. 

To  all  thefe  Relations  muft  be  added 
that  chief,  tho'  mentioned  laft,  that  of 
the  whole  Univerfe,  and  every  Being  in 
it,  to  the  Firft,  Supreme,  and  Intelligent 
CAUSE,  thro'  which  Relation  THEY  are 
called  His  OFFSPRING,  and  HE  THEIR 
FATHER.  Here  indeed  the  Relations 
are  not  blended  as  before ;  they  are  all 
purely  referable  to  Want  on  one  fide,  and 
all  purely  arife  from  fpontaneous  Help  on. 
the  other ;  the  correfpondence  exifting, 
as  far  as  Perfeff  has  refpedt  to  Imperfect* 
Independent  to  Dependent,  the  Object  de- 
fired 
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Ch.  X.  fired  to  the  Beings  which  defire  (fj>  the 
Maker  to  liis  Works ,  the  Parent  to  his 
Children  (g). 

AND  now  to  conclude  with  a  Remark, 
which  regards  Relation  in  general.  "  As 
"  to  every  Continuous  Being  the  Genus 
"  of  QUALITY  gives  Diftinffions,  which 
"  help  to  mitigate  it's  Samenefs,  and  ren- 
te  der  it  as  it  were  dlfcrete ;  fo  to  Beings 
"  difcretCy  however  remote,  the  Genus 
"  of  Relation  gives  a  Connection,  which 
fc  ferves  to  mitigate  their  Diverfity,  and 
"  to  render  them  as  it  were  continuous. 


(f)  H5$  $e  Koti  £<PSTQV  tsao-w  o  Seo;  teyslai,  si  //tfl- 
Kpiat  (rX,£'Ji$  «"i  *arfo;  TO  I^ETOV  TW  S^LS/^EVM  —  How  Is 
GOD  called  an  Objeft  deferable  to  all  Beings^  if  there 
le  no  RELATION  between  the  Objefl  of  Defire^  and 
ibe  Being  which  defire s  ?  Simplic.  in  Pradic.  p.  43. 
B.  Edit.  Eafil  1551.  See  before,  Note  p.  225. 

(g)  St.  Paul  has  given  his  San&ion  to  that  Verfe  of 
Jfratus — T5  yog  xou  y£v(^-  E<TU,EV — For  we  are  his  Off*- 
Jprirtg.  Aral.  Phan.  v,  5.  Afts  xvii.  28. 

-      *<  Thus 
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*'  Thus  is  the  World  maintained  as  well    Ch.  X. 
<c  in  it's  UNION,    as   in    it's   VARIETY, 
«  while  both  Species  of  Quantity  run  thro 
*'  the  iv bole,  and  thro  every  Part." 

AND  fo  much  for  the  ARRANGEMENT 
pr  GENUS  OF  RELATION,  it's  nature, 
it's  properties,  it's  utility,  and  extent  (b). 


Ch)  Before  we  quit  this  Arrangement,  we  fhall 
jfubjom  the  following  Note, 

The  old  Logicians  held  that  Things  Intelligible,  and 
Intellection  were  Relatives  ;  fo  alfo  Things  Senfible,  and 
Senfation.  But  then  they  ftarted  an  obje6tion-r-If 
Relatives  co-exift,  and  always  reciprocate  in  their  exift- 
ence^  what  would  become  of  Eudid9s  Theorems^  fup-r 
pofing  there  were  no  Geometricians  ?  What  would  be 
come  of  Senfible  Objefts^  fuppofing  there  were  no  Be- 
ings  fenfitlve  ? 

One  Solution  of  this  Objedion  is  derived  from  the 
Percipient — THE  FIRST  ORIGINAL  AND  SUPREME 
PERCIPIENT  is  EVERY  WHERE,  AND  ALWAYS  IN 
THE  FULL  ENERGY  OF  UNIVERSAL  PERCEPTION. 

Another  Solution  is  fron  the  Objefis  perceived^  be 
they  fenfible  or  intelligible.  Every  fuch  Object  has 
a  double  nature  ;  an  abfolute  nature,  and  a  relative  one. 
The  Sound  A  is  an  O&ave  to  the  Sound  B.  B 
ceafes,  and  A  continues.  A  is  no  longer  an  Ofiave^ 
£ut  fHil  it  is  a  Sound:  arid  even  tho'  we  ihould  call  it 

nq 
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£h.  J£  no  Sound,  if  there  were  to  be  no  Hearers ;  it  would 
ft  ill  be  an  Undulation  of  Air,  capable  of  producing 
Sound,  if  there  were  an  Ear  capable  of  perceiving  it, 
that  is,  an  Organ  adequate  to  ihz  Senfation. 

The  Inftance  given  on  this  occafion  by  the  Philo- 
fophers  Porphyry  and  Simplictus,  is  curious,  becaufe  it 
is  taken  from  that  difficult  Syftem  of  Mufic,  the  En 
harmonic.  The  following  are  the  words  of  Simplicius 


»J?v  wilov    (AEVEi    ra    ovza,    MTif   Irt 


*cw    7«f     v   ^ 
wv     ^  ^Vwra/tf%T«    Tira    rS 


-r-Far  if  ever  thro'  any  Slctb  or  Indolence  we  rejett 
Knowlege,  tbtfe  things,  which  are  inteutgibi^  remain 
Ttewrtbelefs.  'Tis  thm  that  in  Mufic  we  ufcd  informer 
days  to  hear  the  QUARTER-TONE,  but  now  we  are 
unable  to  dlflinguljb  this  interval.  Simplic.  in  Pr<sd, 
jp.  48.  B.  Edit.  Eafil.  1551, 

Porphyry^  having  told  us  that  tho*  there  were  no 
Geometry,  confidered  as  a  Science^  there  would  ftill 
tc  Objects  Geometrical,  fubjoins  —  £7m  xai  iv  TJJ  <ws- 
TO  (jt.lv  rstofrM  Ta  Jt€<waf8  $t&iifuer&  wyov  cl 
Sg  &jjktyjkin&  ivs  evagfAOVix  u,£Ku${asy 

T»    TO;- 
0^.0  v   or; 


Ti1 

cxXsACi^rsy. — for  thus  too  ?>n  Jvlujic,  Jldujicians 
vftd  FORMERLY  to  hear  (and  diftinguifh)  the  Interval 
yftbe  QUARTER-TONE  :  but  in  latter  days,  THE  EN 
HARMONIC  MELODY  having  been  neglefttd,  by  which 
this  Interval  tifed  to  be  modulated^  there  is  no  longer  UQW 
any  Senfation  of  fuch  an  Interval :  and  yet  'tis  evident 
that  tkisjenfible  Interval  has  an  Exigence  in  nature,  al- 

tbo* 
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M  for  the  prefcnt  the  Senfatlon  of  it  h  lojl.     Pcrptyr.     Ch.  X. 
in  Pradic.  p.  40.     Ed.  Paris.  1543. 

Porphyry  flouriihcd  in  the  third  Century;  SlmpE- 
clus  in  the  fixth. 

We  may  remark  by  the  way  from  the  above  Q^6- 
tations,  how  faft  the  Arts  of  Elegance  were  finking 
even  in  the  more  early  of  thofe  two  Periods. 

As  for  the  (rate  of  Philofophy  in  the  latter  Period, 
we  may  form  a  Judgment  of  it  by  what  We  leant 
from  Sitnplicius  in  the  fame  Treatife,  with  regard  to 
the  Stoics.  Having  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Predi 
caments  of  Aftion  and  Pa/ion  given  many  Quotation* 
from  the  Stoic  Logic,  he  concludes  the  Chapter  with 
the' following  words— Ho^  &  ij  rwv  TOIXTM 

\~  ••          ~  ?5>«~ 

"sloty       XCCi       TCC      IKtels'K       TWV      (ruyi^CX/^f^OiTOV 

There  is  much  elaborate  DlfcuJJlcn  ofthcfe  matters  among 
the  STOICS,  of  whom  both  the  DOCTRINE  and  MOST 
OF  THE  WRITINGS  are  IN  OUR  TIMES  loft,  and  <if 
an  end.  Simpl.  in  Prad.  p.  84.  B.  Edit.  Eafil 

Mahomet  foon  followed,  whofe  Succeflbr  Omar 
burnt  the  Alexandrine  Library ;  nor  did  the  fueceed- 
ing  Caliphs  emerge  from  Barbarity,  till  the  Race  of 
the  Abbajffida,  near  two  Centuries  after. 

The  Barbarity  of  Weftern  Europe  continued  rmidi 
longer,  and  did  not  begin  to  leflen,  till  ti& fifteenth 
Century,  that  preceding  tlve  age  of  Leo  the  tenth. 
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CHAP.       XL 

Concerning  ACTION  and  PASSION— Ac* 
tion,  it's  jive  Species — thofe  of  PaJJion 
reciprocate —~  Mind  Divine,  Human — •• 
latter,  bow  affied  upon- — Politics,  Oeco- 
noniics,  Ethics — Pq/Jwity  in  Bodies  ani- 
mate,  and  inanimate — AElion>  and  Re- 
afiion,  where  they  exift,  where  not — • 
Self -motion  y  what;  and  where — Power, 
whence  and  what—reqitifite  both  in  Ac 
tion  and  in  Pafflon — Power,  tho9  like 
Non-Entity,  yet  widely  different — Dou- 
ble  in  the  reasoning  Faculty— Power,  not 
jirji  in  exiftence,  but  Energy,  which  never* 
has  ceajed,  or  will  ceafe,  or  can  ceafe. 

Ch.XI.   T  -^  treating  of  Relatives  we  have  con- 
-*•  fidered    principally  thofe,  which  pof- 
fefs    the    Relative  Character  in  a   degree 
above  every  other.     But  there  are  things 
3  which* 
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which,  as  they  poffefs  it  blended  with  Ch.XL 
Characters  more  eminent,  have  been 
formed  for  that  reafon  into  feparate  AR 
RANGEMENTS.  Such  for  example  is  the 
Relation  between  a  Being,  and  the  Place, 
'which  it  occupies ;  that  between  a  Being, 
and  the  Time,  while  it  exifts ;  the  firft  of 
which  Relations  gives  an  anfwer  to  the 
Queftion,  WHERE;  the  latter,  to  the 
Queflion,  WHEN. 

THERE  are  alfo  Relations  of  P option  $ 
Relations  of  Habit-,  and  befides  thefe 
there  are  Relations  of  ACTION  and  PAS 
SION,  all  of  which  are  diflinguiOied  by- 
peculiar  Attributes  of  their  own,  and 
have  therefore  merited  diftindt  Exami 
nations  from  the  ancient  Writers  upon 
Logic. 

THUS,  if  we  confider  the  two  laft,  I 
mean  ACTION  and  PASSION,  we  {hall 
fed.  them  diffufed  thro*  every  part  of  the 
Univerfe;  and  that,  either  united  in  one- 

SubjecT:, 
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Ch.XI.    Subjeft,  or   elfe    feparate^   and  in  differ* 
ent  Subjects. 

BY  Horace  they  are  united : 

i$ui  Jludet  optatam  curfu  contmgere  metam> 
Mult  a  TULIT,  wcirqae  puer- — (a) 

Soi  are  they  by  Ltvy,  in  that  manly 
Speech  of  Cams  Mucius — Et  FACERE  ei 
?ATI  fortia*  Romanum  eft  (b). 

So  are  they  by  Shakefpeare: 

Whether  'tis  nobier  in  the  Mind  to  SUFFER 
¥he  Stings  and  Arrows  of  outrageous  For~ 

tune, 
Or — by  OPPOSING  end  them  (c)± 

So  are  they  by  Milton  : 

(a)  Hor.  Art.  Poet,  v.  412. 

(b)  Liv.  ii.   ii. 
(f)  Hamlet* 
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Cherub  y  to  be  weak  is  miserable, 
DOING,  or  SUFFERING-- — (d) 

IN  Virgil  we  fee  them  feparated,  and 
PASSION  given  to  Man,  ACTION  to  the 
Deity : 

O!  PASS!  graviora,  dabit  DEUS  bis  quo- 
quefnem  (e). 

As  therefore  ACTION  and  PASSION  are 
of  the  moft  extenfive  influence ;  as  they 
partake  in  fome  degree  the  nature  of 
Dualities  or  Attributes,  by  being  inti 
mately  and  ejjentially  connected  with  Sub- 
ftance ;  while  the  Relatives,  When,  Where, 
and  Pofition,  feem  rather  connedled  ac 
cidentally  :  we  fhall  give  ACTION  and 
PASSION  their  juft  Precedence,  and  make 
them  the  Subjedt  of  the  prefent  Chapter. 


(d)  Par.  Loft.  i.   157. 
(c)  £n.  i.  203. 


THE 
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Ch.XL 

THE  SPECIES  OF  ACTION  are  as  many, 
as  are  the  different  Modes  of  atting  in  the 
different  Species  of  Agents. 

THE  FIRST  SORT  OF  ACTION  is  that 
of  mere  BODY  ALONE,  confidered  either 
as  void  of  Senfation  wholly,  like  Fire, 
when  it  burns;  or  at  leaft  as  void  of 
Senfation y  at  the  time  when  it  operates. 
Such  is  that  great  and  univerfal  Power, 
the  Power  of  Attraction,  which  all  Body, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  elementary,  is 
found  to  poflefs  in  proportion  to  it's  Quan 
tity,  that  'a&ive  Power,  (if  it  may  for 
the  prefent  be  fo  called)  the  Effeds  of 
which  modern  Philofophy  has  fcruti- 
nized  with  fo  much  penetration.  Such 
too  are  thofe  Energies  peculiar  to  dif 
ferent  Bodies,  and  arifing  out  of  them 
from  their  different  Natures;  as  when 
we  fay  the  Heavens  emit  Light;  the 
Trees  produce  Leaves;  the  Fields  give 
us  Corn,  &c : 

Calum 
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Cczlum  nitefcere,  arbores  frondefcere, 
Segetes  largiri  fruges,  &c.  (f) 

Such  too  are  thofe  more  fecfet  Opera 
tions  x  of  Bodies,  whether  magnetic  or 
'deftric  \  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Virtues  and  Efficacies  of  Bodies  Medi 
cinal.  All  thefe  Energies  in  a  compre- 
henfive  fenfe  may  be  called  the  Attion  of 
Body,  confidered  merely  as  Body  (g)+ 

ASE- 


(f)  Clcer.  fufc.  Difp.  i.  28. 

(jr)  This  is  that  Genus  of  Energies,  which,  as 
Jamblicbus  defcribes  it,  indicates  no  Afllon  belonging  to 
Soul)  or  to  Animal  Nature,  or  to  Reafonings,  or  to  Ltfey 
but  which  (on  the  contrary)  exhibits  the  particular 
Energy  of  BODIES,  CONSIDERED  AS  BODIES  purely 
inanimate  ;  and  that  as  well  with  refyett  to  all  the  Pecu 
liarities  which  appear  to  furround  Body^  as  to  all  thofe 
various  inherent  powers  of  Bodies  >  not  only  as  they  are 
Jblid  and  capable  of  reft/ting^  lut  as  they  contain  within 
them  a  multitude  of  Powers  thai  are  efficacious  and  active  9 

H&I  Xoywv    xai 


sni     fyux*)     (pavegav     xabtrwn     T^V 
S  2 
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Ch.XL  A  SECOND  SORT  OF  ACTION  is  that 
which  is  the  refult  of  Senfation,  Injlinff, 
and  natural  Appetite,  and  which  there 
fore,  being  complicated,  muft  neceffa- 
rily  be  confined  to  Bodies  of  a  higher 
Genus,  to  Bodies  Senjitive,  that  is,  .to 
ANIMALS. 

Dente  lupus,  cornutaurus  PETIT,  &c.  (h) 

iiv&v  ;'3m  i  \  yfcrrr  -         ,  '^7'ii^  .-?: 

No  where  are  thefe  Aftions  expreft  with 
more  elegance  and  concifenefs,  than  by 
our  own  Epic  Poet,  in  his  Paradife  Loft : 


Air,  Water,  Earth, 


By  Fowl,   Fifo,  Eeajl,  <was  FLOWN,  was 
SWAM,   'was  WALK'D  (ij. 


xxrot  wacra;     (tsv  rag    IKEM    TO    crwtta 


^    Kara.   rzaca$    3s     ounuv     rag 

s-i  KM  avriTwra,  aAX  jj  xa\  tsEp  av- 
r£y  ep^si  izG'&ai;  o^af^fiisf  $vvafi£t$,  Stmpl.  in  Pr&dic* 
p.  81.  Edit.  Eafll  1551. 

(b)  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  i.          *' 

(/;     Par.    Loft,  vii.  502.     Kal  2foov 


-ETSTE 
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Ch.XL 

THERE  is  A   THIRD  SPECIES  OF  AC 
TION    more  complicated    even   than    the 
preceding,  being    derived    not   only  from 
Senfation,  Inftindt,  and  natural  Appetite, 
but  from  Reafon  alfo,  fuper added  to  thefe. 
This    is    a   Mode   of    A6tlon  peculiar   to 
Man,   becaufe  of  all   the  Animals  we  fee 
around   us,    Man  alone  pofleffes  the  Rea- 
fining  Faculty. 

WIDELY  diverfified  is  the  Share  af- 
fumed  by  the  fubordinate  Faculties  of  the 
Human  Soul,  in  Adieus  of  this  Charac 
ter.  Sometimes  they  fubmit  to  Reafon, 
and  are  (as  becomes  them)  obedient;  at 
other  times  they  rejed  her,  and  proceed 

vj  T«    vroieiv   hatpopa,   Inv   ei<hi     Kara,    T»JV    roiaurw    eveg- 

fla&apEv. — 'Tis  evident  that  as  are  the  Species  cf  Irra 
tional  Animals  in  Number  and  in  Quality  >  fo  many  and 
fuck  are  the  different  Species  in  Atting  agreeably  to  this 
[animal]  mode  of  Energy,  which  fever  al  Species  cf  A%- 
ing  have  been  Dually  enumerated  in  the  H'iftories  of  Ani 
mals.  SimpL  in  Pr<sd.  p.  81.  utfupra. 

S  3  of 
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Ch.XI.  of  themfelves.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
Aftions,  produced  from  Caufes  fo  pecu^ 
Marly  complicated,  derive  to  themfelves 
the  Colours  of  GOOD  and  EVIL,  and  are 
denominated,  in  diitindtion  to  every  other 
deed  of  Man,  ACTIONS  MORAL. 

WHEN   VIRTUE   and  PLEASURE  ad- 
dreffed  the  young  HERCULES,  VIRTUE 
fuppofed  him   to    have    a    Reqfon^     that 
could    controul    his    Appetites;    PLEA 
SURE    fuppofed    him   to   have    Appetites, 
that  would  bear  down  his  "Reafon.     Had 
he  obeyed  the  laft,  lie  had  been  vicious ; 
as   he  obeyed   the  firft,  he  was  virtuous* 
There  was  a  Conflict  in  either  cafe  be 
tween   his   better   part,  "and   his    worfe ; 
and  in   that  Conflict   both   Species  of  Fa 
culties  were  prefumed,   his  Rational  Fa 
culties,  and  his  Irrational  (kj. 

THERE 


(k)  See  Xenop.  Mem.  1.  ii.  c.  i.  S.  21. 

The  above  Species  of  Aftion   is  4:hus  defcribed  by 

Simplicius — T£/TOV   os  TS  wowv  ysv@~y   TO  EV  TW 
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Ch.XI. 

THERE  is  A  FOURTH  SORT  OF  AC 
TION,  where  the  INTELLECT,  operating 
•without  Paffions  or  Affedions,  flays  not 
within  itfelf,  but  pa/es  cut  (as  it  were) 
to  fome  external  Operation.  'Tis  thus 
that  NATURE,  confidered  as  an  Efficient 
Caufe,  may  be  called  the  Energy  of  God, 
feen  in  the  various  Produ&ions  that  re- 
plenifh  and  adorn  the  World,  Tis  thus 


(TUv9ET&       tffGW<r£l$      ETTngOTTEVEl       7rgOXlg£<riV       KM 
'     T£    KM     (TKEiLlV     KM     TCtf    TOKXUTOig     lEOWCTEiS 

ShnpL  ut  fupra.  The 'Genus ,  comprehended  un 
der  the  Idea  of  ACTING  MORALLY,  is  the  third  of  this 
Order  j  that  Genus,  ivhich  prefides  over  the  Energies  of 
Reafin  with  refpetf  to  the  concrete  Objetts  of  Senfe  (that 
is,  wliich  prefides  in  the  affairs  of  common  life),  and 
which  fur nijhes  upon  occajlon  Deliberate  Choice,  Volition > 
Opinion^  Inquiry,  and  other  Energies  of  the  fame  cha 
racter.  Simp,  in  Prad.  p.  80.  $.  Edit.  Baf.  1551. 


We  have  in  this  place  tranflated  •agfoffsa  to  aft 
jnoraUy,  the  better  to  diftinguifh  it  from  -sroiEr/,  a 
Word  of  meaning  more  extenfive,  fignifying  fimply 
fo  fa)  or  to  make. 

S  4  that 
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Ch.XI.  that  ART,  confidered  as  an  Efficient  Caufey 
may  be  called  the  Energy  of  Man,  which 
imitates  in  it's  Operations  the  plaitic 
Power  of  Nature  (I). 

THE    LAST     AND    MOST     EXCELLENT 

SORT  OF  ACTION  is  feen  in  Contempla 
tion;  in  the  pure  Energy  of  SIMPLE  IN 
TELLECT,  keeping  within  itfelf,  and  mak 
ing  itfelf  it's  own  Object.  This  is  the 
high  eft  Action  of  which  we  are  fufcep- 
tible ;  and  by  it  we  imitate  THE  SU 
PREME  BEING,  as  far  as  is  confiftent 
with  our  fubordinate  Nature.  'Tis  to 
this  that  our  great  Poet  alludes,  when 
fpeaking  of  his  Employment,  during  a 
ilate  of  Blindnefs,  he  fays — 


(1)  TSTS  Se  WAV  ^v  in  TO  §£ov — 'aroxy  2s  KQC\ 
EV  101$  Tf^flBft  (jUf4X{ASVM$  TVJV  ^<rjy,  KM  TO  vrapa- 
tevxifum  VTT  aurous  (lege  avry$)  avaTrtoifacus. 
Slmpllc.  ut  fnpra.  Of  this  Species  of  Afting  THE 
DIVINITY  has  a  large  /bare— a  large  fi  are  alfo  falls  to 
ARTS}  that  imitate  Nature,  and  fupply  what  Jhe  has 
emitted. 

T&en 
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Ch.XI. 

*fhen  FEED  ON  THOUGHTS,  'which  volun 
tary  move 
Harmonious  Numbers (m) 

THE 

(m)  Par.  Lofl.  iii.  37. 

This  higheft  Mode  of  Action  (if  it  may  be  fo 
called)  is  tmis  defcribed  by  Simplicius  in  the  fame 
Comment,  p.  80  : 

To  'ra-E^i  ruv  voijTcoy  HOii  etfU9ir<J9  xviuv  ETTHTXOTr&fjLe- 
vov  a,7T\M$  voydEcrtv — That  which^  with  fimple  intellec 
tions,  inquires  concerning  Subftances  intelligible  and  indi~ 
vifible—tiMA.  is,  Subftances  which,  having  no  Parts, 
cannot,  like  Body,  be  infinitely  divided. 

Archytas  has  enumerated  thefe  Species  of  Energy 
or  Attion^  but  in  a  different  manner,  beginning  with 
the  laft  of  them  firft,  and  fo  proceeding  inverfely, 
till  he  come  to  the  firft  that  is  mentioned  here,  and: 
this  he  omits.  His  words  are  worthy  of  perufal — . 
Tag  0e  HLvE^yziai;  oiatpo^ai  T^ZI$*  ro  /ttfv  yao  ri  sriv- 
airra$  iv  ry  Sew^EV,  olov  arpvoptv'  ro  $s  kv  TU  WCJEV,- 
olov  i/yia^EV,  rmTatVEv'  TO  3e  kv  TM  wcttrcrey,  olov 

TpOtSTOtfykv      KM     'E'jXllT£U£Q'90tl*       yiyVSTCtl      OS       OC,       AX,£V     £VEpy£lGG 

V        "  %         -  /  IT  •  ««  •       /  / 

KOLl     CIVEU      OlCiMQlCX,^       OLOV       £V       TOL$       CthOyOl$      CcOLrif.  YsVlHW- 

rarx  5s  aura.  Archyt.  apud  Simpl.  in  Prcsd.  p.  80. 
There  are  three  Dijllnttlons  of  ACTION  or  ENERGY  : 
One  Sort  of  it  conjifts  in  CONTEMPLATING,  as  when 
we  ftudy  the  Stars-,  another  in  MAKING,  as  when  we 

hat 
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THE  Species  of  PASSION  may  be  un- 
derftood  by  their  reciprocating  for  the 
moil  part  with  thofe  of  ACTION, 

THUS  thoj  the  DIVINE  MIND,  by,  be 
ing  pure  and  intellectual  Energy,  can 
have  nothing  pajjive  in  it's  tranfcendenf 


leal  a  Difeafe,  or  exercjfe  the  Art  of  a  Carpenter  \  an-, 
ether  [not  in  making  but]  in  ACTING,  as  when  we 
lead  an  Army^  or  admlnifter  a  Commonwealth.  'There  Is 
too- a  fourth  Energy,  WHERE  THERE  is  NO  USE  OF 
REASONING,  as  in  Animals  irrational.  Ihefe  are  the 
forms  of  Atl'wn  the  mojl  general  and  comprehenjive* 

Simplicius  tells  us,  that  Archytas  has  omitted  the 
other  Species  (that  which  we  have  mentioned  firft* 
and  which  refpe6ts  Bodies  inanimate)  becaufe  he  did 
not  confider  it  as  a  Species  purely  aft'ive*  nor  as  arifing 
from  any  internal  and  fenfitive  Principle  of  Motion. 
And  yet  perhaps,  in  an  introductory  Treatife,  it  can 
hardly  be  confidered  as  introduced  improperly,  tho' 
it  muft  be  allowed  at  th,e  fame  time  to  want  this  Re- 
quifite, 

We  obferve  by  the  way  that  this  diftin£Upn  of  Ac- 
tjons  is  called  by  Logicians  Aftlo  tranfiens^  and  ARiQ- 
irnmanens,  which  correfponds  in  Grammar  to  Verbs 
franfitive  on  one  fide,  and  Verbs  Neuter  and  Middle 
^n  the  other.  See  Hermes^  1.  i,  c.  9. 

theory 
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theory  (n)  •>   yet   THE   MIND  OF  MAN,   Ch.XT. 

which   has   intenjions    and     remiffiom,    is 

for   that   reafon,     neceffarily   PASSIVE    in 

two  important  manners,   either  as  Truth, 

real   or   apparent,    demands  it's   Affent\ 

or  as  Faljhood,  real  or  apparent,  demands 

it's  Diflent. 

IT  is  in  confequence  of  this  Pajfivity 
of  the  Human  Mind,  which  I  chufe  to 
call  Paffivity  Intellectual,  that  it  becomes 
Jiifceptible  of  Difcipline  and  Inftitutlon, 
and  thus  finds  itfelf  adorned  (according 
as  it  is  cultivated)  with  the  various  tribe 
both  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (oj. 

As  the  Reafon  of  Man  is  adled  upon 
by  the  appearances  of  Truth  and  Falf- 
bood,  fo  are  the  Appetites  of  Man  (and 
not  only  of  Man,  but  of  Brutes  alfo) 
afted  upon  by  the  approach  of  Pleafure 

(n)  See  Chapter  on  Qualities ^  p.  161, 

(oj  Fid,  Arrian.  Epift.  1.  iii.  c.  3. 

t 

and 
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Ch.XL  and  Pain  (p).  This  therefore  may  be 
called  SENSUAL  PASSIVITY,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  ratimal  above  defcribed. 
'Tis  to  this  Davus  alludes  in  Horace, 

--  etenimfateor,  me  dixerit  ilk 
Duci  VENTRE  levem:    NASUM  NIDORE 
SUPINOR, 

y  biers,  &c.  (q) 


moulding  this  Pajjhiity  of  the  human 
Mind  into  as  much  of  the  fair  and  ho- 
neft,  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  when. 
it  is  applied  to  Nations,  is  called  Politics  ; 
when  to  Families,  0  economics  ;  when  to 
Individuals,  Ethics  (r)  ;  and  is  in  general 


(p)  AK  de  nQsvai  KOU  TO  Qaivopsvov  ayaGav 
av  E^SJV,  xou  TO  $u'  tpauvopevov  ya?  inv 
—  We  ought  to  fappofe,  that  both  GOOD  APPARENT 
and  PLEASURE  fupply  the  place  of  Good  (real)  ;  fir 
Pleafure  is  Good  apparent.  Arlft.  de  Animal  Mottty 
p.  154.  Edit.  Sylb. 

(q)   Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7.  37. 

(r)  Nicepborus  Blemmides  adopts  tliis^Diyifion  from 
the     Peripatetic     School—  To 
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the  Foundation  of  Moral  Principles  and   Ch.XL 
Conduct. 

THEPASSIVITYPECULIARTO  BRUTES 
may  be  feen  in  the  various  purpofes,  to 
which  we  direct  their  feveral  Powers; 


f$   riixov,    oxovofjuKoV)     KOU   ffftriKOft    xa     r$iKQ<;     p~v    in 
6   TO, 


0    HOI     OIKOV     OhOV    SKTTOufeuElV     HOC- 


*ai  &ONI&JWV  agirufr  OTtarWi — 77;^  PRACTICAL 
P#rf  0/"  Pbtlofophy  is  divided  into  MORAL,  O  ECONO 
MICAL,  *»//  POLITICAL.  7f  ZJ  //><?  MoRAL  Pbilofo- 
pher,  who  is  able  to  adjuft  bis  own  manners,  and  th:fe  of 
any  other  individual :  the  O  ECONOMICAL,  who  knows 
bow  to  injlrutt  well  a  lubo/e  Family ;  and  he,  whv  in. 
the  beft  tnanner  condutfs  and  governs  a  City,  or  Cities^ 
this  Pbilofopber  is  the  POLITICAL  one.  Blem.  Epitom. 
Logic,  p.  37. 

As  we  have  been  fpeaking  juft  before  of  Pajivity 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  lame  Writer,  from  the 
fame  Philofophy,  takes  notice  of  two  Species  of  it,  a 
better  Species  and  a  worfej  PbJJtvity  Corrubtive,  and 
PaJJivity  Completive-,  Corruptive,  as  when  any  Being 
is  confumed  by  Fire ;  Completive,  as  when  a  Being 
either  learns,  or  is  atted  upon,  either  by  it's  Intellect, 
or  it  s  oemus.-- -T5  ^acr^fiv  Je  TO  p.zv  en  (pQaPTMW 
u$  TO  tuuefffau*  TO  &  TEteamxov,  wj  TO  fjuxv&dv^  xai 
KOI  aiMverdai.  NIC.  Blem..Rp.  Log.  158. 

fome 
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Ch.XI.  fome  to  plow  our  lands,  others  to  carry 
us;  a  third  Species  to  hunt  for  us* 
&c.  (s) 

THE  PASSIVITY  OF  INSENSITIVE  BO 
DIES,  whether  vegetable  or  not,  is  equally 
confpicuous  in  the  various  Ends,  to  which 
we  apply  them.  The  Earth  we  plow  j 
over  the  Sea  we  fail;  out  of  the  Foreft 
we  build  our  Ships,  &c.  This  infenfi- 
tive  Paffivity,  tho'  it  fubmit  to  the  Ac* 
tion  of  of  her  Bodies  upon  it>  yet  always 
follows  the  peculiar  Nature  of  the  Being, 
to  which  it  belongs  $  fo  that  the  Effe&s 
often  differ,  where  the  A&tve  Power 
is  tljefame* 

Limus  ut  hie  DURESCIT,  et  bate  ut  cer<* 

LIQJJESCIT, 

UNO  EODEMQUE  igni (t) 

(s}  See  Pol.  I.  Treatife  I.  p.  40.  41.  See  alfo  as 
to  the  Paffivity  of  Bodies  inanimate,  p.  39,  40,  oftfo 
fame  Treatife. 

(t)  Virg.  Eel.  Tiii.  80. 

LASTLY^ 
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LASTLY,  all  Bodies,  that  a<3  by  AT 
TRACTION,  are  themfelves  RECIPRO 
CALLY  ACTED  UPON,  as  modern  Philo- 
fophers  have  clearly  demonftrated. 

As  to  ACTION  and  PASSION  /;/  gene 
ral,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  great 
and  diverfified  Mixture  of  them,  which 
runs  thro*  the  World,  and  is  confpicuous 
in  every  part  of  it,  has  a  neceflary  re 
ference  (as  all  other  Mixtures  have)  to 
Principles  more  Jimple,  out  of  which  it  is 
compounded.  PURE  ACTIVITY  we  may 
fuppofe  MIND;  and  PURE  PASSIVITY, 
MATTER.  As  Mind  is  capable  of  ad> 
ing  whatever  is  poflible,  fo  is  Matter  of 
having,  whatever  is  poffible,  adted  upon 
it.  The  former  is  the  Source  of  all 
Forms,  Diftindtions,  and  Beauty;  the  lat 
ter  is  the  Receptacle.  In  THE  SUPREME 
MIND  there  is  nothing  paffive ;  in  THE 
I.OWEST  MATTER,  there  is  nothing  ac- 

the ; 
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^ 

Ch.  XI.  the  (u) ;  while  all  between  is  a  Mixture 
of  both,  where  in  different  parts  the 
different  Principles  are  prevalent,  and 
from  this  prevalence  give  the  Being  it's 
proper  Character. 

IF  we  call  Man  a  Gompofite  of  Soul 
and  Body,  as  a  rational  Being,  he  has  a 
Motion  of  his  own  -,  as  a  JfayStme  Being, 
he  has  a  Motion  in  common  with  Brutes ; 
as  a  Being  merely  corporeal,  a  Motion  in 
common  with  all  Bodies  whatever.  A 
Dog  has  only  the  fecond  and  third  of 
the-fe  Motions,  and  a  Stone  only  the 
loft.  Thus  is  the  Stone  leaft  active,  the 
Man  moft  fo,  and  the  Brute  between  both* 


(u)  See  Chapter  vi.  p.   109,  no. 

Thus  Archytas   in  SimpUcius  —  T#    x«0«p«    ysw 


v  TOJ 

&v  Iv  TO>  SEW,  r5  Se  <zzracr%£tv  £i/  T>I  "Yx>i  —  The  pure 
andftmple  Genera  cf  aftlng,  and  being  a  fled  upon-)  exift 
in  the  primary  and  moft  original  of  Beings  \  ACTING, 
in  GOD  ;  the  being  afted  upon-)  in  MATTER,  Simplic. 
in  Pr#d.  p.  84.  B.  Edit.  Baftl.  1551. 

IN 
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THE  Modes  are  different,  under  which    Ch.XI. 
Beings  aft  upon  one  another. 

SOME  (as  the  whole  tribe  of  corporeal 
Maffes)  only  aft,  becaufe  they  are  aSted 
upon,  and  that  too  by  fomething  external* 
and  perfectly  diftincl:  from  themfelves. 
'Tis  thus  the  Nail  afts  upon  the  Timber, 
becaufe 'the  Hammer  adts  upon  the  Nail; 
and  were  not  the  Hammer  to  drive,  the 
Nail  would  never  penetrate. 

Now  fuch  Motion  as  this  is  but  a  Spe 
cies  of  Pqffivity,  becaufe  tho'  the  Beings, 
which  poflefs  it,  have  an  original  Power 
to  receive  Motion,  they  by  no  means  pof- 
fefs  an  original  Power  to  impart  it.  And 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  fomething  did 
not  exift  more  intrinfically  active  than 
themfelves,  they  would  never  aft,  and 
there  would  be  no  Motion  at  all. 

ACTION  of  this  kind  (if  it  deferve 
the  name)  is  the  ACTION  BEINGS, 
which,  tho'  Mo VE .ABLE,  are  not  intrinji- 
cally  MOTIVE,  that  is,  Caufes  of  Motion. 

T  AN- 
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ANOTHER  Mode  of  ACTION  maybe 
found  in  the  following  inftances. — A 
Lamb  acts  upon  the  Senfes  of  a  Wolf — • 
that  Senfation  adts  upon  his  Appetite— 
that  Appetite  a<fls  upon  his  Corporeal  Or 
gans — by  the  Attion  of  thcfe  Organs  he 
runs,  he  feizes,  and  he  devours  the  Lamb. 

A  CHILD  is  feen  by  its  Mother  likely 
to  fall  from  a  precipice. — The  Senfation 
ads  upon  her  parental  dffetiions — thefe 
Affections  ad:  upon  her  Corporeal  Organs. 
—-By  the  Attion  of  thcfe  Organs  me  runs, 
flie  feizes,  and  me  faves  her  Child. 

THE  Inftances  we  are  going,  to  allege, 
appear  to  be  more  blended  with  delibera 
tion  and  thought.  The  Splendor  of  the 
Roman  Empire  acted  upon  the  Imagination 
of  G&far — that  Imagination  a£ted  upon  his 
Defire  offovefeign  Power — that  Defire  ad> 
ed  upon  the  Faculties  of  his  Mind  and  Body. 
—By  the  Energy  of  thefe  Faculties  he  palled 
the  Rubicon,  conquered  Pompey,  enflaved 
Rome>  and  obtained  the  wiflied-for  Empire. 

AGAIN 
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AGAIN — The  Domination  of  Ccefar 
afted  upon  the  Imagination  of  Brutus — 
that  Imagination  afted  upon  his  Love  for 
the  Republic — that  Love  for  the  Republic 
adted  upon  'his  Corporeal  Organs. — His  hand 
in  confequence  plunged  a  Dagger  into 
Ctefar,  and,  for  a  time,  the  Republic, 
which  he  loved,  was  reftored. 

IN  all  thefe  inftances  the  Corporeal 
Organs  afib,  like  the  Corporeal  Mattes 
before  mentioned,  becaufe  they  are  Jirft 
afted  upon.  But  then  they  are  not  aded 
upon,  as  thofe  are,  by  other  external  Bo 
dies,  but  by  internal  Appetites,  Affedtions, 
and  Defires,  all  which,  as  well  as  the  Or- 
gansy  are  PA  R  T  s  of  one  and  the  fame  BEING. 
Such  Being  therefore  is  not,  like  Beings  of 
the  firft  Order,  in  a  manner  paj/ive  and 
only  moveable }  but,  as  it  poffefles  within 
itfelf .  the  power  of  imparting  Motion,  as 
well  as  of  receiving  it,  the  ACTION  is  that 
of  a  BEING,  not  only  MOVE  ABLE,  but 
intrinfically  Mo  T I  v  E  . 

T  2  WE 
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WE  may  go  farther,  if  we  pleafe,  and 
fuggeft  a  third  Mode  of  ACTION,  the 
Attion  of  the  FIRST  MOVER;  THAT  BE 
ING,  which,  tho'  Motive,  is  itfelf  perfectly 


IN  a  feries  of  Agents,  where  each  of 
them  imparts  Motion,  which  it  has  previ- 
cujly  received,  were  fuch  Agents  two,  or 
were  they  ten,  or  were  they  a  million,  no 
Motion  could  ever  begin,  were  there  not 
fomething  at  their  head  totally  different  from 
them  all  5  fomething  purely  impajfive; 
fomething,  which  can  move,  without  be 
ing  moved;  in  other  words,  whieh  can 
impart  Motion  to  every  thing  elfe,  and 
remain  iff  elf  IMMOVEABLE,. 

'Tis  to  this  character  that  Boetbius  al 
ludes,   in  his  truly  fubliroe   addrefs  to  the 
Author  of  the  Univerfe  : 
.     ,   ... §>ui  temp  us  ab  <zvo 


Ire  jufes,     STABILISQ^JE      MANENS    DAS 

CUNCTA  MOVERI   (y).    V 

CON- 

(y)  To  o'fExrov  KOO.    TO    VCYITOV    ttiv^    «     Ktw^MV  —  The 
DESIRABLE,  and  the  INTELLIGIBLE  MOVE,  W.TH- 

OUT 
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CONSIDERING  Aftlon  therefore  and 
the  being  affied  upon  with  a  view  to  Mo 
tion  and  the  being  moved,  we  may  fay 
that  the  Peripatetic  Syftem  (for  'tis  hence 
we  derive  thefe  Speculations)  contem 
plated  all  Beings  in  three  views ;  either 
as  MOVEABLE,  but  not  MOTIVE;  or  as 
both  MOVE  ABLE  and  MOTIVE  ;  or  laftly 
as  MOTIVE  alone,  but  NOT  MOVE- 
ABLE  fzj. 

MORE  is  faid  upon  this  Subject  in  the 
fubfequent  Theory  concerning  Motion  (a). 

WE 

OUT  BEING  MOVED.       Arlft.    Metapb.  p.    202.       Edit. 

Sylb.     See  below,  p.  429,  in  the  note. 

The  Latin  Quotation  is  from  the  Confutation  of  Boe- 
tbiusj  and  is  a  part  of  thofe  Hexameters,  which  for  har 
mony  of  Numbers,  and  fublimity  of  Sentiment  are  per 
haps  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  Latin  Language. 
O  /  qui  perpetud  mundum  &c. 

(z)  This  Do&rine  is  exprefled  by  the  Stagirite,  but 
in  an  inverted  order.     To  IAEV  H^WTOJ/,  a  tuvxpEvov,   KIVSI' 

V     O      bge£l$   KOU    TO  OfEKTlKOV  KiVXf4£VOl)    KlVEl'    TO     $E  TEteUTOlQV 

TU>V  Kiv8i*svan  &n  avaytcn   xiveTv  $sv;      De  Animal,  Motu^ 
p.    154.      Edit.    Sylb. 

(a)  Concerning  that  MOTION,  which  does  not  a  rife 
from  the  Collifion  of  oye  Body  with  another  Body^  but 

T  3  where 
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Ch.XI.  WE  fhall  only  add,  that,  in  the  above 
Modes  of  Acting,  when  Bodies  aft  upon 
Bodies,  the  Action  for  the  greater  part 
irreciprocal.  While, the  Oar  impels  the 
Wave,  the  Wave  refifts  the  Oar ;  while 
the  Axe  hews  the  Timber,  the  Timber 
blunts  the  Axe;  while  the  Earth  at 
tracts  the  Moon,  the  Moon  attracts  the 
Earth.  And  hence  the  Theory  of  AC 
TION  and  RE-ACTION,  fo  accurately  fcru- 
tinized  in  modern  Philofophy. 

IF  we  contemplate  the  World,  as  well 
the  vegetable  as  thfe  animal,  we  fhall 
perceive  ACTION  and  PASSION  diffufe'd 
thro'  every  part. 

AND  yet  it  muft  be  obferved  both  of 
Action  and  of  Pajfion,  (fuch  at  leaft  as  thofe 
we  fee  around  us)  that  they  are  neither 

where  the  power  which  moves^  and  the  Organs*,  which 
ore  moved)  appear  to  be  both  of  them  vitally  UNITED  in 
ONE  and  the  fame  Subjeff^  fee  below,  p.  408  to  p.  425. 
Concerning  the  neceflUy  of  fom?thingr  different  from 
Body,  to  put  Body  in  Motion,  fee  below,  p.  437.  Con 
cerning  CAUSATIVE  MOTION,  fee -below,  p.  440. 
Concerning  IMMOBILITY,  fee  below,  p.  449,  450 ; 
and  Hermes^  p.  360  in  the  notet 

of 
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of  them  perpetual  in  any  one  particu-  Ch.XI. 
lar  inftance.  Corn  only  nourishes,  and 
Hemlock  only  poifons,  when  they  meet 
a  proper  Body,  on  which  to  operate : 
the  Mufician  does  not  always  perform, 
nor  is  the  Ear  always  affefted  by  Sounds : 
the  Painter  does  not  always  paint,  nor  is 
the  Eye  always  affedted  by  Colours. 

AND  hence  the  rife  of  that  notable 
thing  called  POWER;  that  dormant  Ca 
pacity,  into  which  both  Action  and  Paf- 
Jion,  when  they  ceafe,  retreat;  and  out 
of  which,  when  they  return,  as  from 
their  Source  \hzyflow. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  appears  fo 
nearly  to  approach  Non-entity,  as  this 
fingular  thing  called  POWER  ;  yet  is  there 
nothing  in  fad:  fo  truly  different  from  it, 

OF  Non-entity  there  are  no  Attri 
butes,  no  Affections ;  but  every  POWER 
poffefTes  a  fpecific  and  a  limited  character, 
which  not  only  diflinguifhes  it  from  Non~ 
entity,  but  from  every  other  Power. 

T  4  THUS 
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Ch,XL  THUS  among  the  ACTIVE  POWERS,  the 
Smith,  when  ajleep,  has//// thofe  Powers., 
which  make  him  a  Smith;  the  Ship 
wright,  when  ajleep,  has////  thofe  Powers* 
which  make  him  a  Shipwright.  The 
Powers  diftinguifh  both  from  the  reft  of 
mankind,  who  purely  from  not  having  them 
are  neither  Smiths  nor  Shipwrights. 

THE  fame  Powers  help  to  diflinguifh. 
the  fame  Artijls  from  one  another :  for 
the  Powers ,  though  inviiible,  are  incom 
mutable  $  nor  can  thofe  of  the  Ship 
wright  enable  him  to  forge  an  anchor,  or 
thofe  of  the  Smith  enable  him  to  con- 
ftrufl:  a  Ship. 

IF  we  pafs  from  aSive  to  PAS 
SIVE  POWERS,  we  fhall  find  theje  af 
ter  the  fame  manner  to  be  limited  in 
every  Subject,  and  different  in  every 
Species.  Timber  has  the  Capacity  of 
becoming  a  Ship,  but  not  an  Axe ;  Iron 
on  the  contrary  of  becoming  an  Axe, 
but  not  a  Ship  fzj.  And  tho'  different 

(z)  See   Chapter  the   fourth  concerning  Matter^ 
p.  64,  65  s  alfop.  148,  149. 

Agents, 
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Agents,  by  operating  on  the  fame  Pa-  Ch.XI 
tient,  may  produce  different  Effe&s  (as 
the  Shipwright  makes  Timber  into  a 
Ship,  while  the  Carpenter  forms  it  into 
a  Houfe)  ;  yet  ftill  muft  each  Effcdt  cor- 
refpond  with  the  pajfive  Capacities-,  or 
elie,  where  thefe  fail,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done. 

WERE  the  cafe  otherwife,  were  not 
the  Pajfive  Powers  effentially  requifite  as 
well  as  the  AStive,  there  would  be  no 
reafon,  why  any  thing  might  not  be 
made  out  of  any  thing. 

FAR  diftant  therefore  from  Non-en 
tity  are  PaJJive  Powers,  however  latent : 
fo  far  indeed,  that  where  they  differ  ef 
fentially  from  one  another,  they  often 
lead  to  Effects  perfectly  contrary,  tho' 
the  Agent,  which  operates,  be  indivi 
dually  the  fame : 
Limus  ut  hie  DURESCIT,  et  k<zc  ut  cera 

LIQJJESCIT, 
Uno  eodemque  igni,  &c.  (aj. 

(a)   ffrg.  ut  fup.  p.  270. 

X  IS 
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/->V     "Y-  T 

'Tis  from  this  Theory  we  perceive 
the  reafon  of  that  ancient  Axiom,  $uic- 
quid  recipitur,  recipitur  Jecundum  modum 
recipients ;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  true,  when  properly  understood. 

As  to  the  Affive  Powers,  there  is  an 
important  diftin&ion  between  thofe  called 
Rational,  and  the  Irrational.  The  Sub 
ordinate  are  moftly  confined  to  the  pro 
ducing  One  Contrary  out  of  Two.  Fire 
can  only  warm,  but  cannot  cool;  Ice 
can  only  cool,  but  cannot  warm.  But 
the  rational  Powers  imply  both  Contraries 
at  once,  and  give  to  their  poffeffor  the 
Alternative  of  producing  either.  The 
Mufician  has  the  Power  both  of  Melody 
and  DifTonance;  the  Phyfician  the  Power 
both  of  healing,  and  making  fick;  the 
Magiftrate  the  Power  of  deciding  both 
juftly  and  unjuftly. 

THE  reafon  of  this  is,  that  Rational 
Power  alone  is  founded  in  SCIENCE,  and 
'tis  always  one  and  the  fame  Science,  which 
recognizes  Contraries ;  that,  which  teaches 

us 
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us  Harmony,  teaches  us  Difcord ;  that  Ch.XL 
which  informs  us  what  is  Health,  in 
forms  us  what  is  Difeafe ;  that  which 
difcerns  Truth,  difcerns  alfo  Falfhood. 
Hence  therefore  it  is,  that  as  every  Sci 
ence  may  be  called  double  in  it's  Powers 
of  Knowlege ;  fo  all  Attion  founded  on 
Science  may  be  called  double  in  it's  Powers 
of  Afting  (b).  A  noble  Privilege  this 


(b)  Kol    TWV  fttmytistiv    al    /uev     scrovlai    o^oyoi,     a.1 

^oys—  uxi     al  jU€U    (AETO,  Xoya    ^aa'oi.i    r£v 
#1    ayrai,    «t     Js     aAoyoj,     /buai    EVO';*     olov   TO 


Airwv    oe,    on 

awro;  5*jAor  TO  ^ay/xi,  xa:  Trjy  ref^criv  —  O/"  POWERS 
^7«^  will  be  found  IRRATIONAL,  others  are  attended 
with  REASON  —  and  as  to  thofe  which  are  attended  with 
Reafori)  THE  SAME  POWERS  will  EXTEND  TO 
THINGS  CONTRARY;  but  as  to  the  irrational^  ONE 
POWER  will  extend  ONLY  TO  ONE  CONTRARY  ;  what 
is  hot  for  example  will  only  conduce  to  heating  ;  but  the 
Art  of  Medicine  will  become  the  Caufe  both  of  Difeafe 
and  of  Health.  The  Caufe  is,  that  this  Medicinal  Sci 
ence  is  Reafon)  and.  THE  SAME  REASON  DISCOVERS 
both  THE  THING,  and  it's  PRIVATION.  Arift*.Me- 
taph.  p.  143.  Edit.  Sylb. 

See  alfo  .Vol.  the  firft  of  thefe   Treatifes,  p.  173. 

298  j    to  thefe  add  p.    150  of  the  prefent  Treatife, 

especially  in  the  Note. 

to 
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Ch.XI.    to  Man,  if  well  employed;  a  truly  un 
fortunate  one,   if  abufed;    fince    by  this 
He  alone,  of  all  fublunary  Beings,  is  pro 
perly    intitled   either    to    Praife  or  Dif- 
praife. 

WITH  refpect  to  POWERS   in  general, 
there  is  this  to   be   obferved  :  fo  import 
ant  are   they  to  the  conftitution  of  many 
Beings,  that  often,  tho'  latent  9  they  are 
more    regarded   than   the  ftrongeft  appa 
rent  Attributes.       Thus   'tis    from    their 
medicinal  Powers  only,    that  we  value   the 
feveral  Species  of  Drugs  ;   and  from  their 
generative  Powers  only  that  we   value  the 
feveral   Species   of  Seed,    while  little  re 
gard  is  paid  to  their  fenfible,   that  is  their 
apparent  Qualities,  farther    than    as    they 
help  to  indicate  thofe  invijible  Powers. 

THE  juft  Oppofue  to  POWER  is 
ENERGY,  which,  as  it's  etymology  (c) 
fhews,  implies  the  exifting  in  Deed  or 


(c)  'Ev  "Epy«,  IN  ACT,  IN  DEED.  See  a  fketch 
of  the  difference  between  Aft.  and  fewer,,  Vol.  I. 
P-  J&  14- 
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as  oppofed  to  that  exiftence,  which   Ch.XI. 
only  implies  Pcjpbility. 

AND  here  'tis  worth  obferving,  that 
Every  thing  exifting  in  Power  is  necef- 
farily  roufed  into  Energy  by  fomething, 
which  itfelf  exifted  PREVIOUSLY  in 
Energy  fdj.  Events  and  Incidents  never 
ftand  ftill;  fome  Agents  or  other  are 
perpetually  energizing,  tho'  all  perhaps 
by  turns  have  their  refpites  and  relaxa 
tions,  as  many  of  them  at  leaft  as  are 
of  the  fubordinate  Tribe,  It  happens 
indeed  in  the  World,  as  in  a  Ship  upon 

(d)  'Twas  a  Do£hine  of  the  Peripatetic  School, 
oTi  •BTforefov  ev£>yaa  twape&s  In  —  THAT  ENERGY 
«  PRIOR  TO  POWER:  Artfl.  Metaph.  p.  150.  152. 


EX       T 

OVT® 


OEi       JwSwife       TIV®" 


m 

always  formed  out  of  that  which  exijh  In  Power,  by 
SOMETHING  WHICH  EXISTS  (already)  IN  ENERGY  ; 
for  example  Man  is  formed  by  Man,  the  Mufical  Artlft 
by  the  Mujical  Artijl,  there  being  always  fame  FIRST  (or 
prior)  BEING,  which  gives  the  Motion.  New  THAT, 

WHICH  GIVES  THIS  MoTION,    IS    ITSELF  ALREADY 

IN  ENERGY.     Ariftot.  Metapb.  p.  151.     Edit.  Sylb. 

a  Voyage. 
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Ch.XL  a  Voyage.  Every  hand  at  a  proper  fea- 
fon  has  his  hours  of  Reft,  and  yet  the 
Duty  never  ceafes,  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Ship  is  never  at  a  ftand ;  thofe,  that 
wake,  roufing  thofe,  that  fleep,  and 
being  in  their  turn  roufed  again  them- 
felves. 

BUT  another  way  to  (hew  that  ENERGY- 
is  of  neccjfity  PREVIOUS  TO  POWER,  con  - 
fifts  in  admitting  the  contrary  Hypo- 
thefis. 

LET   us   fuppofe  for   example  a  Man 
placed    in   a  part  of  Space,    where  there 
was,  and   ever  had  been,  eternal  Silence; 
or  otherwife  in  a  part,    where  there  was 
and   ever   had    been,    eternal    Darknefs : 
could    fuch    a    one    ever    actually  either 
have    heard    or    feen,     however   exqui- 
lite    his     Powers    both    of    hearing   and 
feeing  ? — And    why    not  ? —  Becaufe     to 
the    evocation   of  one    of  thefe    Powers, 
there   is   a  neceffity  of  a&ual  Sound;  to 
that  of  the  other,   of  attual  Light ;    fo 
that   had  not  thefe  Energies  cxijted  pre- 
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vioujly,  his  Powers  -muft  have  remained  Ch.XL 
dormant  thro'  the  period  of  their  exift- 
ence.  Suppofe  therefore  all  Energies  of 
all  kinds  to  flop :  how  could  they  ever 
revive?  Were  they  all  once  funk  into 
one  univerfal  Sleep,  where  fhould  we  find 
a  waking  Caufe,  to  roufe  them  from  their 
Slumbers  (e)  ? 

AND  what  then  are  the  inferences  from 
this  Speculation,  that  Power  necejjarily 
arifes  from  previous  Energy? — One  is, 


(e)  'Tis  hence  that  Ariftotle,  fpeaking  according  to 
the  Principles  of  his  Philoibphy,  fays  of  things  eter 
nal,  unalterable-)  and  necejjary,  that  is,  things  ever  in 
Energy — «  lotiia.  iw  w,  a&v  av  wy  if  THESE  WERE 
NOT,  THERE  COULD  BE  NOTHING.  Metapb.  153, 

zt  fupra.  'Tis  a  pertinent  Queftion,  ftated  by  the 
fame.  Author,  in  another  part  of  the  fame  Traci 
ng  7«£  xtmlfoet'My  si  jtAijfifl'  erai  ivtqysicf  ainov ; 

«  yap  rjyf  yArj  xivn^ei  aurri  EZUTW — How  cant  things 
everbefet  in  motion,  if  there  be  no  CAUSE  (previoufly) 
EXISTING  IN  ENERGY?  Mere  Matter  itf elf  cannot 
move  itfelf. — Ibid*  2(5 r.  And  foon  before  in  the  fame 
page-— lv5£%£T«<  7«£  TO  3l>v<4u£i  ov  (J,v  sivai*  OEI  cicot 
uvau  a°xr,v  rMownw,  w  n  wia  svegysia  —  It  may  hap 
pen  that  the  thing,  which  exifts  in  POWER  ONLY,  may 
NOT  EXIST  AT  ALL:  there  muft  therefore  be  (in  the 
Univerfe)  fucb  a  Sort  of  PRINCIPLE,  AS  THAT  THE 
VERY  ESSENCE  OF  IT  SHOULD  BE  ENERGY. 

that 
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Ch.XI.  that  all  thofe  Dodrines  about  Order 
fpringing  from  Diforder,  Beauty  from 
Confulion ;  of  Night  and  Chaos  being 
the  oldeft  of  Beings;  in  general,  of  the 
Perfect  and  Actual  arifing  from  the  Im- 
perfed  and  Potential ;  however  they  may 
be  true  as  to  the  material  Caufe  of  things, 
yet  are  they  far  from  being  true  with 
refped  to  their  real  and  ejjential  Origin. 
There  is  nothing  in  fad  more  certain, 
than  that  the  ACTUAL  and  PERFECT 
are  previous  to  their  Contraries  $  elfe  there 
could  never  have  been  in  the  Univerfe 
any  thing  Actual  or  Perfect. 

ANOTHER  inference  is,  that  the  moft 
minute  and  contemptible  Energy,  now  ac 
tually  exifting,  neceffarily  proves  the  Ex 
igence  of  an  eternal  Energy,  to  which, 
as  to  it's  Caufe,  it  is  ultimately  referable. 
And  what  can  fuch  ETERNAL  ENERGY 
be,  but  fomething,  <wbofe  very  ESSENCE 
is  that  ENERGY  (f)^  fomething,  which 

knows 


(f)  Seethe  Note  preceding—The  founder- of  the 

Peripatetic  Sed,  fpeaking  of  the  Deity,  ufes  the  fol- 

2  lowing 
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knows     no    remiffions,    like     fubordinate   Ch.XL 
Energies,     no    occafional     retiririgs    into 
Power  and  dead   Capacity,    but  is  EVER 

THE  SAME  IMMUTABLE  AND  PERFECT? 

Without  fuch  a  Principle  the  Univerfe 
could  never  have  begun  ;  or  when  once 
begun,  could  never  have  been  continued. 
And  what  {hall  we  call  this  Principle? 
Shall  we  call  it  BODY  or  MIND? — The 


lowing   Expreffions  —  A   yap    N3 


is  Life:  andllE  (the  Supreme  Being)  «  tbatEtt*.  RGY. 
Metaph.  p.  203.  See  alfo  drxfixn.  in  Lib.  de  Inter- 
pretat.  p.  198,  5.  &c.  where  the  Arrangement  of 
Beings  is  deeply  and  philosophically  difcufTed,  and 
exhibited.  —  '£!>?$  ?i  raro^  Iffi^lflau  ^O^B-  Q-,  x.  r.  A. 

'Tis    agreeably   to  this   reafoning    we   are   told-— 
Ts  %fova    af)    »pd?^iuCaw     kfy/yust     rrt^fli     «rpfl     ET^«C, 

ewf  Tijj    T«     «£i   XJVSVT©-    -arpwrw^  —  ^«/  o«f    Energy   in 
point  of  Tims  always  precedes  another^  till  we  arrive  at 
the  Energy  of  that  Being)  which  eternally  gives  Motion 
in   the  firft  inflame*      Metaph.  0.  u.  p.   152.  £^//>. 

&jto 

Which  is  as  much  as  to  affirm  (in  other  words) 
that  there  is  a  gradual  afcent  of  aft  we  efficient  Princi 
ple^  one  above  another,  up  to  that  ONE  ACTIVE  PRIN 
CIPLE,  which  is  ORIGINAL  «w«f  SUPREME. 

U  beft 
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Ch.XI.  beft  way  to  anfwer  this,  will  be  to  fearch 
within  onrfclvcs,  where  we  may  difco- 
vcr,  if  we  attend,  a  portion  of  either 
Being,  together  with  the  feveral  Attri 
butes  appertaining  to  each. 

AND  fo  much  for  the  two  ARRANGE 
MENTS  or  PREDICAMENTS  of  ACTION 
and  PASSION. 
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CHAP.   XIL 

Concerning  WHEN  and  WH  E R E — Concern- 
ing  Time  and  Place,  and  their  Defini- 
tions —  When  and  Wkere^  how  diftin- 
guifoed  from  Time  and  "Place,  bow  con- 
net'ted  'With  them — Defcriptions  of  When 
and  Where— their  Utility  and  Import- 
ance  in  human  Life — Various  Terms,  de 
noting  theft  two  Predicaments  —  others 
denoting  them  not,  yet  made  to  denote 
them-— When  and  Where,  their  extenfiue 
influence — plaufible  Topics  —  concurring 
Caufes  - —  Opportunity,  'what  —  Chance^ 
•what  it  is  not,  *what  it  is — Fate>  Pro 
vidence — co-operating  Caufes — Supreme 
Intelligence. 

WE  have  faid  already,  that  Time  C.  XIL 
and  Place  agree,  as  they  both 
belong  to  Quantity  Continuous  (aj.  So 
effential  is  this  character,  that  could  ei 
ther  of  them  be  feparated,  as  we  fepa- 
tate  a  piece  of  timber>  there  would  then 

(a)  See  before,  p.  483  to  187. 

U  2  be 
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C.  XII.  be  Intervals  without  Time,   and  Diftances 
without  place.     Thus  far  then  they  agree, 
while  in  this  they  differ,  that  a  million  of 
different  things  may  exfi  in   one  inftant  of 
Time,  but  never  more  than  one  thing  at 
once  can  occupy  one  Place. 

AND  hence  the  Nature  of  Place  nay 
be  called  difiributfoe,  while  that  of  Time 
may  be  called  accumulative.  Hence  too 
as  they  agree  in  fome  refpects,  and  differ 
in  others,  they  are  neceffarily  not  Jimple, 
but  compound  Ideas,  both  belonging  to 
one  Genus,  and  each  diftinguifhed  byffe- 
cific  differences.  Having  a  Genus  and  a 
Difference,  they  become  capable  of  De 
finition,  imce  'tis  on  thefe  two  requires 
that  all  Definition  is  founded  (b). 

TIME    therefore  is   Continuity,   fuccef- 
fwe  in  itfelf,  and  accumulative  of  it's  pro- 

(1}  Omnis  DEFINITIO  con/tat  GEXEKE  ^DIFFE 
RENTIA—^//,  2i8.  Termini  vero  e/ent'iales  (D&in- 
tionisfcil.)  GENUS  'rf  DIFFERENTIA.  Sanderfon, 
1.  i.  c.  17.  See  alfo  Wallifii  Logical,  i.  c.  23.— 

O;    ttsv    ya    ouriMi   ™  7^   *»   ™v  ^w*™'"1'    £iVt  *M~ 

Amm*  in  $•  vcces>  p.  67. 
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per  fubjects;  PLACE  is  Continuity,  co-ex-    C.XII. 
ijient  in  itfelf,  and  diftributive  of  it's  pro 
per  fubjetts. 

WE  have  faid  thus  much  about  thefe 
two  Beings,  becaufe  WHEN  and  WHERE, 
tho*  diftinft  from  both  (c),  are  neceffa- 
rily  connected  with  them,  and  cannot 
well  be  underftood  without  reference  to 
this  Connexion. 

MEN,  human  affairs,  and  univerfally 
all  fenfible  and  corporeal  Beings,  as  none 
of  them  are  infinite  either  in  Duration 
or  Extent^  muft  have  fomething  of  courfe 
to  limit  and  circumfcribe  them.  Now 
PLACE  circumfcribes  their  Extent,  and 
TIME,  their  Duration  •>  and  hence  the 
neceffary  connection  of  things  corpo 
real  with  thefe  two;  and  not  only  of 
things  themfelves,  but  of  all  their  Mo 
tions,  of  all  their  Accidents,  in  fhort 
of  all  they  are  able  to  do,  and  of  all 
they  are  able  tofuffer. 

(c)  How  they  ?re  diftinft,  fee  belo\v,  particularly 
in  Note  {/;,  alfo  p.  297. 

U  3  FOR 
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C.  XII. 

FOR   example,    certain   perfons  are  to 

rneet  for  a  certain  purpofe.  They  muft 
be  informed  of  the  Tme  and  Place,  or 
their  Meeting  would  not  be  practicable. 
Firft  then  for  the  Time— 

When  foall  we  three  meet  again 

In  thunder^  lightning,  and  in  rain  (d)  ? 

The  anfwer  to  this  queftion  connects  their 
Meeting  with   a  certain  Time  ;    and  in  the 
Relation  between  theje  two,  we  behold  the 
rife  of  the  Predicament,  WHEN. 
WHEN  the  battle's  loft  and  won, 
WHEN  the  burly  burly  s  done  (e). 

AGAIN- 


(d)  Shakcf.  Macbeth. 

(e)  Oy    (AEVTOi    STE   T&>    %fcVo    Taurw   TO    TI 


oTf,     «AX 

£V     (7%£0-£J    TJ1  'ZffpOJ    TOV    %fOVOV.        A'lJr  2S  WHEN 

the  fame  with  TIME  ;  but  if  any  thing,  it  confifl-s 
in  THE  RELATION  WHICH  IT  BEARS  TO  TIME. 
JSimpl.  in  Prad.  p.  87.  B.  Ed.  Baf.  1551.  And  again 

T:   <zE-5y/*a     moy  ov    TS 


iv     TUO'B      , 

y   T«  ITcTe,  «?^>i   a(7a  &&{&.  TO  Ilocrov.  —  J5w/  when  any 
particular     THINC3      WHICH    IS    DIFFEvREKT    FROM 

8  TIME,, 
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AGAIN 

'  Where  s  the  Place  ? 

The  anfwer  to  this  queflion  connects  their 
Meeting  with  a  certain  Place ;  and  in  the 
Relation  between  thefe  two,  we  fee  the 
rife  of  the  Predicament,  WHERE. 

upon  the  Heath, 
There  ive  go  to  meet  Macbeth  (f). 

TIME,  and  which  is  not  ajjumed  as  any  PART  OF 
TIME,  has  a  RELATION  TO  7/W,  and  for  ibis  reafon 
is  IN  Time^  as  for  example  the  Sea-fight  at  Salami  s^ 
which  happened  at  fuch  a  particular  'Time  :  then  there 
arifes  A  DIFFERENT  PREDICAMENT,  that  ofWHEK9 
a  PREDICAMENT  DIFFERENT  from  that  of  QUAN 
TITY.  Simplic.  in  Prad.  p.  88.  Ejiifd.  Edit. 

(f)  'Ax*  aWff  i-m  TK  %cov«  a»&  /Usv  w  5  %po- 
»©-,  «Mo  ^£  TO  Kara  xfo'vov,  >i  %f(?^«  r/a  «TW;  «MO 
jwev  o  ToV©~,  a/^o  c>£  TO  wra  ToVov,  »j  TOTTS  r/.— 
.Ftfr  ^  /«  T-IME,  Time  itfclf  is  one  thing^  and  that) 
which  is  according  to  Time^  or  fomething  belonging  to  it9 
is  another  thing ;  fo  alfo  is  PLACE  one  thing,  and  that 

WHICH    IS  ACCORDING  TO    PLACE,    or    SOMETHING 

BELONGING  TO  IT,  another  Tiling*     SimpL  in  Prad. 
at  fup. 

UBI  non  eft  Locus,  fed  EssE  IN  Loco.  QUANDO 
-non  ejl  Tempusyfed  ES§E  IN  TEMPORE.  Felt,  p.  104, 
107. 

U  4  LET 
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LET  us  take  another  example. 
gil,  we  are  informed,  wrote  his  Georgics 
at  Naples.  By  Naples,  in  this  inftance, 
is  the  Place  of  Virgil  circumfcnbed, 
which  might  elfe  have  been  at  Rome,  at 
Mantua,  &c.  The  connection  therefore  of 
Virgil  with  this  City  gives  us  an  anfwer 
to  the  Queftion,  WHEHE. 

AGAIN,  he  wrote  them,  we  are  told, 
while  Ccefar  Augujius  was  on  his  Oriental 
Expedition.  Here  the  time  of  this  Exfe* 
dition  circumfcribes  the  time  of  Writing, 
which  might  elfe  have  been  (for  ought 
we  know)  during  the  Wars  with  Brutus, 
with  Antony,  &p.  This  relative  Connec 
tion  gives-  an  anfwer  to  the  Queftion, 
WHEN. 

— — Dum  Ctzfar  ad  altum 

Fuimmat   Ruphraten  belh,    vitiorque  vo* 

lentes 
Per    populos    dat  jura,    viamque   affeffiat 

Olympo  : 

Ilk  Virgilmm  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenopejludiisforeritcm  ignobills  oti  (g), 

(^)  r*rg*  Georg.  iv.fubfa. 

THESI; 
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C.XII. 

^••••s^^^J 

THESE  elegant  lines,  which  we  fo 
juftly  admire,  are  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  the  common  date  of  an  epijlle ;  as  if 
the  Author,  having  finifhed  his  work, 
had  fubjoined  Naples,  fuch  a  Month ,  fuch 
a  Tear :  fo  great,  even  in  trivial  mat* 
ters,  is  the  force  of  Numbers,  and  fub- 
lime  Ideas, 

HENCE  then  we  perceive  the  nature 
both  of  WHEN,  and  of  WHERE.  WHEN 
is  not  mere  Time,  nor  is  it  Beings  and 
Events;  but  it  is  Beings  and  Events,  as 
theyftand related  to  'Time.  Again,  WH E  RE 
is  not  properly  Place,  nor  is  it  Beings 
and  Events ;  but  it  is  Beings  and  Events, 
as  they  Jland  related  to  Place.  If  there 
fore  the  When  only  be  given,  and  not  the 
Where,  then  might  the  thing  have  hap 
pened  either  here,  or  at  the  Antipodes : 
and,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  if  the  Where 
only  be  •  given,  and  not  the  When,  then 
jnight  the  Event  have  happened,  either 
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C.XII.  yejlerday,  or   before   the  food.     Tis  then 
only  comes   precifion^   when   we  view  the 

two  united 


AND  hence  by  the  way  the  utility  and 
praife  of  thofe  two  fubordinate  accom- 
plifhments  (for  Sciences  I  cannot  call 
them)  Geography  and  Chronology.  By  ac 
quainting  us  with  the  relations,  borne 
by  illuftrious  perfons  and  great  events  to 
the  different  portions  both  of  Time  and 
of  Place,  they  afford  us  proper  means  to 
contemplate  human  affairs  ;  to  view  the 
general  Order  and  Concatenation  of  Events, 
and  our  own  Connection  with  this  Order, 
as  Members  of  the  fame  univerfe. 


(b)     Ourw  3e  Koa  TO  ITS  x««  TO  HOTS  C 


And  thus  it  is  that  WHEN  and  WHERE 
are  a  fort  of  Brothers  one  to  another^  affording  equally  a 
common  Perfection  to  all  things  that  are  generate^  and 
contributing  an  Utility  of  equal  Value  to  all  things,  that 
are  in  Mstion.  Simflic.  in  Prad  p.  87.  Ed,  Bafil. 
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C.XII. 

IN   general   it   may  be  obferved,    that 

whatever  is  an  anjkvcr  to  the  Queftion, 
WHERE,  belongs  to  the  Genus  or  Pre^ 
dicament  of  WHERE  ;  and  whatever  is  an 
anfwcr  to  the  Queftion,  WHEN,  belongs 
in  like  manner  to  the  Predicament  of 
WHEN.  When  did  fuch  a  thing  happen  ? 
— Now-,  this  injlant ;  to-  day  ;  yejierday  ; 
a  century  ago-,  in  fuch  a  year  of  our  Lord; 
fuch  a  year  of  the  Hegira  ;  fuch  a  year  of 
Rome  ;  fuch  an  Olympiad,  &c.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  fuch  terms  in  the  paft,  as 
Lately,  Formerly y  Long  ago,  &cc.  and  fuch 
alfo  in  the  future,  as  Immediately,  Soon% 
Hereafter  (i),  &c.  Again,  WHERE  did 
fuch  a  thing  happen  ? — Here;  T^here ;  in 
ILngland;  in  Europe ;  in  China;  in  the 
Moon  ;  in  the  Sun,  &c.  To  thefe  may  be 


(/')  See  many  of  thefe  Terms  elegantly  and  accu 
rately  explained  in  Ar'iflotles  Pbyfas,  1.  iv.  c.  13. 
The  Terms  alluded  to  a.re  wvy  wor^  >]5ii,  vpn 
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C.XII.  added    fuch    Terms     as    Near,   Far  off, 
Above,  Be  tow,  &c. 

ALL  thefe  Terms,  by  thus  anfwering 
thefe  ^ucjlions,  ferve  to  indicate  the  Re 
lation  of  fome  Being,  or  Event,  either  to 
Time,  or  to  Place;  and,  tho'  fome  of 
them  do  it  with  greater  precifion,  and 
fome  with  lefs,  yet  did  they  not  all  do  it 
in  fome  degree,  they  could  not  belong  to 
thefe  two  Predicaments. 

WE  cannot  affert  the  fame  of  fuch 
terms,  as  an  Inch,  a  Foot,  or  a  Cubit ;  a 
Day,  a  Month,  or  a  Tear.  The  reafon 
is,  they  indicate  no  'Relation  of  Time,  or 
Place  to  particular  things,  but  only  mea- 
fare  out  definite  Portions  in  thefe  two  infi~ 
nite  Natures. 

WITH  regard  to  the  human  Body,  not 
only  the  Whole  fills  its  proper  Place,  but 
fo  too  does  every  Limb.  Hence,  as  it's 
f.articvjar  Place  is  a  meafure  to  each 
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Limb,  fo  is  this  Limb  in  it's  turn  made  C.XII. 
a  meafure  to  that  Place y  in  order  to  de 
fine  a  like  portion  of  it,  exifling  elfe- 
where  fkj.  And  hence  the  origin  of  fuch 
Meafures,  as  an  Inch,  a  Foot,  a  Cubit, 
and  the  like,  which  are  all  of  them  de 
duced  from  certain  Limbs  in  the  Human 
Body. 

BUT  tho'  the  Limbs  of  Man  were  to 
lerably  adequate  to  meafure  Place,  yet 
were  his  Motions  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  menfuration  of  'Time,  derived  (as 
they  appear)  from  fuch  a  number  of  Ap 
petites  ;  from  fuch  a  variety  of  Fancies, 


(k)  This  is  indeed  a  common  Property  to  all  Men 
furation,  that  the  Meafurer^  and  the  thing  meafured^ 
fhould  reciprocate,  fo  that  while  the  Gallon  meafures 
the  Wine,  the  Wine  fhould  meafure  the  Gallon; 
while  the  Ell  meafures  the  filk,  the  filk  fhould  mea- 
fare  the  Ell. 

See  before,  the  Quotation  given  in  the  Note,  p. 
22.  Hern*  is  there  rendered  a  ghtarty  not  as  if  this 
laft  reprefented  that  Greek  meafure,  but  as  it  was  a 
meafure,  familiar  to  an  Engli/h  Reader. 

and 
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C.XTI.  and  contradictory  Opinions.  Here  there- 
fore  were  mankind  obliged  to  quit  them* 
Jehes>  and  to  recur  to  Motions  more  or 
derly  than  their  own  •,  to  the  real  Motiori 
of  the  Moon,  to  the  apparent  Motions 
of  the  Sun,  in  order  to  obtain  fuch  or 
derly  Meafures,  as  thofe  of  Days,  and 
Months,  and  Tears. 

AND  thus  from  the  nature  and  origin 
of  thefe  Termr*  we  may  perceive  how 
they  are  diftinguiflhed  from  the  Predica-* 
ments  of  WHERE  and  WHEN. 

THERE  is  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Exprefiion) 
ftn  enlarged  When,  fuch  as  To-day,  during 
this  Month,  this  Tear,  this  Century,  and 
uprecife  When,  the  indivifible  inftant,  in 
\vhich  the  event  happened.  So  alfo  is 
there  an  enlarged  Where,  as  in  London,  in 
England*  in  Europe,  &c.  and  a  precift 
Where,  that  is  to  fay  the  exaft  Place,  which 
each  individual  fills  (I). 


(1)  See  Hermes,  p.  iiS3  Note  (g). 

Now 
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Now  as  every  man  exifts  in  fuch  a 
precife  Where,  and  during  fuch  a  precife 
When,  fo  is  it  with  reference  to  thefe  two 
Relations  of  bis  own,  that  he  recognizes 
the  When  and  the  Where  of  all  other  Be 
ings.  WHEN  lived  Charles  the  Great? 
Almofl  three  hundred  Tears  before  the  fir  ft 
Criijade.  Tho'  this  Anfwer  tell  us  the 
diftance  between  Charles  and  that  Expe 
dition,  yet  are  we 'ftill  uninformed  as  to 
the  Time,  When  he  lived,  unlefs  we  have 
fomething  given  us,  to  connect  him  with 
ourf elves.  And  WHEN,  ive  demand,  hap 
pened  thefirjl  Crujade  ? — About  feven  hun 
dred  Tears  avo.  Here  we  have  the  tern- 

O 

poral  Relation  between  ourfelves,  and  that 
Event-,  fo  that  having  previoufly  learnt 
the  like  relation  between  that  Event  and 
Charles  the  Great,  we  of  courfe  recognize 
the  'Time,  WHEN  that  Prince  cxifted;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  temporal  Relation  between 
our  own  exiftence,  and  his.  The  fame  too 
happens  in  ascertaining  the  Place,  WHERE. 

AND 
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C.XIL 

AND  hence  it  folio ws>  that   fuch  Mea~ 

fares  of  Time  and  Place,  as  a  Tear,  a 
Century,  a  Foot,  a  Furlong,  tho'  they 
belong  not  of  tbemfehes  to  the  prefent 
Predicaments  or  Arrangements,  may  yet 
be  made  a  Part  of  them,  by  being  pro 
perly  affociated.  Such  they  become,  when 
we  fay  a  Furlong  hence,  a  Century  face, 
a  Foot  below,  a  Tear  after.  The  rea- 
fon  is,  they  are  brought,  by  fuch  ajjo- 
ciation,  to  define  Relative  Exi/ience,  in  do 
ing  which  the  very  Ejfince  of  thefe  Pre~ 
dicaments  confifts. 

AND  now  a  word,   as  to  the  force   of 
thefe  two  Predicaments ;  their  influence  in 
the    World;     and    more    particularly  in 
human  affairs, 

CJESAR,  when  he  was  affaHIncited,  fell 
at  the  feet  of  Pompey's  Statue.  The  cele 
brated  Hampden  received  his  death's 
\vound  upon  that  Field,  where*  he  had 

*  Clarendon's  Hi/lory >  Bxk  VII. 

firtt 
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ftrft  executed  the  Ordinance  for  levying  C.XIL 
troops  to  ferve  the  Parliament.  From  a 
royal  Banqueting-houfe,  built  by  himfelf 
in  profperity,  was  an  unfortunate  Prince 
led  to  an  unjuft  Execution.  In  each  of 
thefe  instances  the  PLACE,  WHERE,  is  a 
plaufible  Topic  ;  a  Topic  equally  fuited 
either  to  raife  companion,  or,  if  we  would 
fophifticate  more  harfhly*,  to  infinuate 
Judgments,  divine  Vengeance,  &c.  But  - 
to  quit  topical  arguments,  which  in  fact 
demonftrate  nothing. 

'TwAs  by  an  unfortunate  fall  fo  near 
the  conclufion  of  the  race,  that  the  fwift 
footed  Sa/ms  loft  the  prize  to  young  Eu- 
ryalus  (m).  'Twas  by  being  attacked  when 
alleep,  and  over-powered  with  liquor, 
that  the  gigantic  Polypbeme  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  UfyJ/es  (nj.  'Twas  by  living  in  an 
age,  when  a  capricious  audience  ruled, 


*  St.  tC)  x.  4. 
(m)  JE.neid.  v.  286, 
{9J  Odtf.  ix.  /lib  fin. 


X  . 
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C.XII.   that    the     elegant    Menander     fo     ofter* 
*-~*— -*    yielded   to  Philemon,  his    inferior  by  the 
confeffion  of  all  fucceeding  ages  (o).    'The 
Race  is  not  to  the  Swift,  nor  the  Battle  to 
the  Strong,  nor  yet  Favour  to  men  of  Skill  $ 
but  TIME  and  CHANCE  bappenetb  to  them 
all(p).,   '   /  ;- 

THE  fame  concurring    Caufcs,  which 
afted  in  thefe  cafes  like  adverfaries,  can. 
become  in  others   the  nioft  powerful  al 
lies.     A<fe  poi  iffS  A  Give  me  WHERE  to 
jland,  was  a  well  known  faying  of  the 
famous    Archimedes      He  wanted  but   a 
Place,  WHERE   to  fix   his  Machine,  and 
he    thought  himfelf  able   to  move  even 
the  World  (q).     Shakefpeare  tells  us, 


(o)  Fid.  QuinttlL  1.  x.  c.  !.—>/.   GelL  1.  xvii.  c.  4, 
who  fays  of   him,    ambit u^   gratia^  et  faftionibu.! 
fapenumero  vincelatur, 
(p)  EcckfiqfteS)  xi.   1 1. 

(q)  See  the  Life  of  Archimedes  in  Rivalttis's  Edition 
of  his  Works,  Paris,  1615.     Pol. 

§ 

Were 
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is  A  TIDE  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  food,  leads  on  to  for  tune: 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  JballoiJos — —  (r) 

When  Horace  fent  a  Meffenger  with  feme 
of  his  Works  to  Augujius,  his  charge 
was  to  deliver  them, ..  if  Augujlus  was  in 
health ;  and  not  only  fa,  but  in  good 
humour  \  and  not  only  fo,  but  in  a  hu 
mour  to  call  for  them  : 

Si  validuS)Ji  Itftus  erit,fi  denique  pofcet  (s). 

Such  a  Strefs  did  this  polite  author  ky  on 
the  propriety  of  THE  WHEN.  Virgil 
mentions  finely  the 


TEMPORA  (t). 


(r)  Julius  C#far,  Aft  iv.  Sc.  5. 
(s)  Hor.  Efifl.  1.  ii.  Ep.  13. 
(*)  /Eniid.  iv.  293. 

X  2  He 
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C.XIL 

He   makes    too    his   Fury    fufpend    her 

Powers  of  Mifchief,  till  fhe  could  catch 
a  LUCKY'  MOMENT  to  make  her  influence 
more  extenfive  : 

At  Java  e  fpeculis  TEMPUS  Dea  NACTA 

nocendi, 
Tar  tar  earn  intendit  vocem,  &c  (u). 

AND  hence  we  may  colled:  a  juft  idea 
of  the  Term,  OPPORTUNITY.  It  is  not" 
merely  Time,  concurring  'with  Events, 
for  Time  attends  them  all,  be  they  prof  - 
perous  or  adverfe •>  but  it  is  TIME,  CON- 

CURRING  FAVOURABLY  ;  'tis  TlME,  CO 
OPERATING  as  an  auxiliary  Caufe  (x). 

TIME 


(u)  fiLnf'uL  vii.  511. 

(x)  According  to  the  Stagirite,  GOOD  pafles  thro' 
all  the  Predicaments,  and,  as  it  fti/ps  at  each,  afiiimes 
a  different  Denomination.  In  Subftance,  it  is  MIND 
and  DEITY  ,  in  Duality ^  'tis  that  which  is  Juft ;  in 
lty^  that  which  is  Exaft)  and  etrtrdiitg  to  Mea» 

fare-, 
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C.XII. 

TIME  (it  is  faid)  and  CHANCE  happen- 
etb  to  <ilL — And  what  is  this  CHANCE? 
— Is  it  the  Chance  mentioned  by  Milton, 
as  refiding  at  the  Court  of  Chaos  (y)  ? 
Or  is  it  the  fame,  which  feme  Philofo- 
phers  fuppofe  to  have  framed  the  World, 
and  to  have  maintained  in  it  ever  fmce  no 
inconiiderable  Sway  ? — If  fuch  Chance  be 
the  ftri<3:  oppofite  to  a  rational  Principle, 
'tis  hard  to  conceive,  how  it  fhould  have 
fupplied  it's  place,  and  without  the  lead 
ingenuity  have  produced  a  work  fo  in 
genious.  'Tis  hard  alfo  to  conceive,  how 
without  a  Reafoq.  that  fhould  exift,  which 


fure  ;  and  in  the  Predicament  WHEN,  it  is  OPPOR 
TUNITY,  kv  tie  T^  HO'TE,  o  Kjsufo?  that  is  to  fay, 
GOOD  or  FAVOURABLE,  acceding  to  the  Time  WHEN, 
and  charafterifing  it,  gives  it  by  fuch  accejpon  the  Name 
of  OPPORTUNITY,  drift  et.  Ethic.  Ev.dem.  p.  86. 
Edit.  Sylb.  Locum  autem  jffiiotiiS)  Opportitnitatem 
'Temporis  effe  dicunt ;  TEMPOS  autem  ACTIONIS  OP- 
PORTUNUM  Greece  Euttaifia,  Latnie  appellatur  Oc- 
CASIO.  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  40. 

Lofty  Book  ii.  965. 

x3  it 
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it  requires  fo  much  Rcafon  (even  in  part 
only)  to  comprehend  (z).  There  is  how 
ever  another  fort  of  CHANCE,  which,  un 
der  the  name  of  FORTUNE,  we  find  de- 
fcribed  as  follows — a  Caufe  not  manifeft 
t®  human  reafoning  (a)  -,  not  a  Caufe  de 
void  of  Reafcn,  but  a  Caufe,  'which  human 
Reafon  wants  the  means  to  irwejligate. 

WE  may  learn  from  experience,  that 
whatever  opening  there  may  be  left  for 
human  Freedom,  (and  enough  is  there 


(z)  Hanc  igltur  in  Stellis  conflantlam^  hanc  taniam 
tarn  variis  curfihus  in  or/ml  atermiate  convenientiam  tern- 
forum,  NON  POSSUM  INTELLIGERE  SINE  MENTES 
RATIONS,  CONSILIO.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  21.  — 
Dubiiant  de  Mundo?  ex  quo  ct  oriuntur  et  fiunt  Gmnlay 
fafune  ipfejit  cffeffus  aut  nccejjitate  allqua^  an  rations  ac 
nunte  divinh  :  et  ARCHIMEDEM  arbitrantur  PLUS  VA- 
LUISSE  IN  IMITANDIS  Spbterts  converfionibiis^  quam 
NATURAM  IN  EFFICIENDIS.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor. 
ii.  34. 

(a)  —  JCK«  fj.lv  arriot  YI  Ty%v:,  afah@-  ^£  avfyttKi.y 
diavoix.  —  Arift.  Pbyf.  ii.  4.  p.  33.  Edit.  Sylb.  In- 
fiead  of  tiiavoift  they  ufe4  afterwards,  the  Term 


left 
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left  both  for  Merit  and  Demerit)  it  is  C.XIL 
not  fo  uncontrouled,  as  in  the  leaft  to 
affecft  the  Univerfe.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  Na 
ture;  nor  can  we,  like  the  Giants  of 
old,  heap  mountain  upon  mountain. 
There  is  an  irreverfible  Order  of  things, 
to  which  we  neceflarily  fubmit ;  an  in- 
difibluble  Concatenation  of  fucceffive 
Caufes  with  their  Effects,  by  which  both 
the  Being  and  the  Well-being  of  this 
Whole  are  maintained. 

THIS  divine  Order  or  Concatenation  has 
different  denominations :  referred  to  the 
Supreme  Being  as  to  it's  author,  we  call 
it  FATE;  referred  to  his  Forefight  for 
the  Good  of  all,  we  call  it  PROVI- 

PENCE   (b). 

'TIS 


(b)  Three  Terms  are  here  employed,  CHANCE, 
FATE,  and  PROVIDENCE  ;  the  two  firfl  of  which 
have  been  often  improperly  aflerted,  the  loft  has  been 
often  hardily  denied,  and  all  this  to  favour  the  Atheiflic 
, 

X  4  The 
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"    .•.r-/-^vi:--|-;   -  ^  •%& 

'Tis  this  which  mingles  itfelf  with  all 

our  Actions  and  Defigris;  which  co-ope* 
rates  with  the  Pilot,  the  Hufbandman, 
and  the  Merchant  $  nor  with  thefe  alone, 
but  with  all  of  every  degree,  from  thq 
meaneft  Peafant,  up  to  the  mightieft  Mo- 
riarch.  If  it  co-operate  favourably  they 
fucceed;  if  otherwife,  they  fail.  And 
hence  the  fappofed  efficacy  of  Time  and 
Place,  fo  often  of  fucli  importance  in 
this  co-operation.  'Tis  hence,  the  Race  is 
not  to  the  fwlfty  nor  the  Battle  to  the 
Jtrong,  &c. 

A  PILOT  fail?,  with  intention  to  reach 
a  certain  port.  All,  that  the  /kill  of  a 
good  Navigator  can  fuggeft,  is  done; 

The  Author  of  thefe  Notes  has  endeavoured  to  give 
fuch  meanings  to  the  Terms  CHANCE  and  FATE,  as 
may  r-nder  them  fubfervient  to  the  Caufe  of  PRO  VI 
BE  NCE,  and  by  making  them  wholly  dependent  on  THE 
SUPREME  INTELLIGENT  PRINCIPLE,  to  make  them 
weaken  the  Syftem  of  Athelfm^  rather  than  contribute 
to  it's  Support,  ^  »I  i 

yet 
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yet  he  fails  at  a  27;;^,  when  hurricanes  C.  XII. 
arife,  and,  inftead  of  gaining  the  deftined 
port,  is  dafhed  upon  the  rocks.  A 
Farmer  with  proper  industry  manures  and 
fows  his  fields;  yet  the  Seafons  deftroy 
his  harveft,  and  (according  to  his  own 
Phrafe)  the  "Times  fight  againjl  him.  A 
Merchant  travels  for  the  fake  of  gain  to  a 
diftant  country,  and  there  contracts  a  pe- 
jftilential  difeafe,  which  carries  him  off. 

THESE  Incidents,  thus  connected  with 
tfime  and  P/ace,  are  referred  in  common 
language  to  Chance,  as  to  their  Caufc ; 
and  fo  indeed  they  may,  as  far  as 
CHANCE  implies  a  CAUSE,  'which  human 
reafoning  was  not  able  either  to  forefez 
or  obviate.  But  if  we  go  farther,  and 
fuppofe  it  a  Caufe,  where  there  is  in  faff 
no  Reafon  at  a/I;  in  fuch  cafe  we  do 
nothing  lefs  than  deify  CHANCE,  com 
mitting  the  affairs  of  the  World  tor 
the  blindeji  of  Guides,  inftead  of  that 

,    ALL-GOOD,    ALL-POWERFUL,  DI 
VINE 
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C-XII.  VINE  INTELLIGENCE,  which  in  the  fame 
undivided  mjiant  both  fees,  and  bears  all 
things  (c). 

AND  fo  much  for  the  two  GENERA  or 
ARRANGEMENTS  of  WHEN  and  WHERE. 


Sep  EpicbqrmuS)  quoted  in  the  Note,  p.  115, 
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CHAP.      XIIL 

Concerning   POSITION   or  SITUATION— 

What  it  is,  and  how  deduced — bow  it 
ext/ts  in  Beings  inanimate* — in  Vegetables 
— in  Man — animal  ProgreJJion — Works 
Oj*  drt — Attitudes — illujlrations  of  At 
titude—from  Poets-— from  Aftors—from 
Orators — It's  Efficacy,  whence — Pofition, 
nmong  the  Elements  of  Democritus — it's 
Influence  and  Importance  in  the  natural 
World — in  the  intellectual.  ;~*  / 

TH  E  Arrangement  or  Predicament  C.XIII. 
of  POSITION  or  SITUATION  has  a 
near  affinity  with  that  of  Place.  They 
are  both  of  the  relative  order,  and  are 
both  converfant,  when  taken  Jlricily,  a- 
bout  corporeal  Subitances  only.  They 
differ  however,  in  as  much  as  the  fimple 
fojfejjion  of  Space  conftitutes  PLACE; 

the 
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C.XIII.  the  manner  (a)  of  poffefiing  it,  POSITION, 
Or  SITUATION, 

Now 


(a)  Diffirt  SITUS  al  UBI  in  hoc,  quod  UBI 

CATIO  TOTIUS,  SITUS  eft  ORDINATIO  PARTIUM 

IN  Loco.     UBI  eft  fimplicitcr  ESSE  IN  Loco  ;  SITUS, 

fecundum  PARTIUM  ORDINATIONEM.     Fell,  p.  104. 


/W^OT  reqiilritur  TRIPLEX  HABITUDO, 
y,v^  conjunct  a  conftituit  Situm  ;  Habltudo  Partlum  ali- 
cujus  Totius  inter  ft  ;  Partlum  allcujus  Totlus  ad  ipfum 
Totum  y  Partlum  et  Totius  ad  Locum.  Sandcrfon,  p. 
49?  L  l  c-  T4- 


SITUS  (KeiVtai)  refpicit  Pofitloneni 
ret,  turn  refpeElu  parti  urn  fttflrjim  inter  fe^  turn  rejpeclu 
Ltit)  aiiarumque  rcr:i:n»  J^allis,  1.  i,  c.  13. 

——  i'TS      8V  TO       Ktitf.lVOV      <7UfJLOl,      JJT£       TOV    "  TOTTOV,       BV       W 

^r     vot?v    TO    »fr« 


TO. 
tV     701$      ET£fli$*      51       7«        TOiF.    (rv^TT^'M        TOV      E 


ffi  TS  xuriai  i'Toy^r,  —  //^  <?r<?  KO/  /^  under/land  the 
Genus  of  LYING  or  POSITION,  by  taking  into  our  Dif- 
wjfan  either  ibe  Body  lying,  or  the  Place,  in  which  it 
//V.f,  but  fin  gh  and  fifth  by  taking  into  cur  account  th$  pe- 
f.'/j'fr  Mode  cf  SITE  in  the  Genus  of  lying,  as  it  runs 
thro*  all  tkcje  ranks-  of  Bsings,  which  are  formed  ky  na- 
ic  bffuppQrttdjUmt  of  t  htm  by  others,  or  to  be  featcd 
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C.XIIL 

Now  the  manner,  in  which  a  Body 
poiTeffes  Space,  has  refpecl  to  certain  Re* 
lations,  which  exift,  feme  within,  and 
fome  without  it;  Relations,  which  arife 
from  it's  Parts,  it's  7fM?,  it's  immediate 
Place,  and  £fo  Place  fur  rounding  it. 


WE  (hall  explain  what  we  affert  (which 
perhaps  may  appear  obicure)  by  begin 
ning  from  Bodies  the  moft  Jimple,  and 
paffing  from  thefe  to  others,  more  com- 
flex  and  diverfified. 


THE  fimpleft   and  moft  perfectly 
lar  of  all   Bodies  is  the  Sphere  (b).     If 

there- 


fime  of  them  upon  others  j  for  'tis  THIS  CONNECTION 

BETWEEN      THINGS,      THAT       ARE      SEATED,       and 
THINGS  THAT  AFFORD    THE    SEAT,  wblcb   makes   the 

primary  and  tbejirifiejl  Defcription  o/LviNG  or  POSI 
TION.     SimdL  in  Prad.  p.  85.     Ed.  Baft  I.   1551. 

(b)  The  Sphere,  and  other  folid  Figures,  loon  af 
ter  mentioned  in  this  Chapter,  are  for  the  greateft  part 
well-known,.  He,  however,  who  wlihes  for  ocular  in- 

fpeclion, 
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C.XIII-  therefore   we  take  a  Sphere,  and  place  it 
upon  the  ground,  the  Part  farthejl  from 
the  Earth's  centre  we  call   it's   Top ;  that 
the  nearejl,  it's  Bottom  ;  and  all  lying  be 
tween   we    call  it's  Middle.      Thefe  Di- 
flinftions   in   the    Sphere  regard   external 
Objects   only^    becaufe    the    Sphere    being 
every  where  Jimilar  contributes  nothing  to 
them  itfelf.     If  we   roll   it   therefore   a- 
long,  the  Diftindions  are  not  loft;  only, 
while  the   Motion  continues,    they   per^ 
petually  vary,   and  that  merely  with  re 
ference  to  local  Dijlinftions,  exifting  with-* 
cut. 

AND  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Sphere^ 
tho'  it  have  Place,  yet  according  to  thefe 
teafonings  has  in  ftriftnefs  no  Pofitioni 
becaufe  it  has  no  peculiar  Parts  deducible 


may  find   them  all   (the   Sphere  done   ex- 
cepted)  among  the    Diagrams  of  ths    eleventh  and 
twelfth  Books  of  Euclid^    to  which  Books  we  refer  ' 
him,  as  they  are  eafy  to  be  had,  under  various  Edi 
tions. 

from 
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from  it's  own  Figure,  which  Parts  can 
be  called  fop  or  Bottom,  as  contradiftin- 
guified  one  to  another. 

WHAT  is  true  of  the  Sphere,  may  be 
afferted  obiiofl  as  truly  of  the  five  Platonic 
Bodies,  the  equilateral  Pyramid,  the  Cube, 
the  OSlcedron,  &c.  and  that,  becaufe  they 
tte  not  only  regular,  but  becaufe  their 
feveral  Faces  are  every  ivayfimilar. 

WHAT  is  true  of  tbefe  Bodies,  is  true 
alfo  of  their  Oppofites,  the  Bodies  I  mean, 
which  are    not   only  diffimilar,    but  um- 
verfally  irregular.     Fragments  of  Rock, 
and  Hillocks  of  Sand,  have  neither  Top 
nor  Bottom,  but  what  is  merely  cafual) 
and  therefore,  tho'  of  neceffity  they  exift. 
in  Place  by  being  Bodies,    yet,   as   they 
have  no  internal    local   Diftindions  un 
der  the    meaning    here    adopted,     it    of 
courfe  follows  they  cannot  properly  have 
Pojitkn. 


Bur 
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C.XIIL 

BUT  if  we  pafs  to  thofe  Bodies,  which 
are  neither  irregular,  like  the  broken 
Rock,  becaufe  they  have  Order  and  Pro 
portion*  nor  yet  every  way  ftmilar,  like 
the  Sphere,  becaufe  they  have  Extenjims 
that  are  unequal  (fuch  for  example  as  the 
Cy tinder >  or  the  Parallelipipedon)  j  here  we5 
fhail  find  the  very  Bodies,  from  their  own 
Attributes,  to  concur  with  the  World 
around,  both  in  acquiring  to  themfelves. 
POSITION,  as  well  ss  mdiverjifying  it* 

THE  Cylinder  for  example  extends 
farther  one  way  than  another,  and  there 
fore  pofieffes  within  itfelf  three  fuch  parts, 
as  two  Extremes,  and  one  Mean.  If  we 
fo  place,  it  therefore,  that  one  of  thefe 
Extremes  (no  matter  which)  {hall  be 
moji  remote  from  the  Earth's  Centre,  and 
the  other  mojl  near ;  in  fuch  cafe,  by  this 
manner  of  blending  external  and  internal 
Relations,  the  Cylinder  is  faid  TO  STAND, 
If  we  remove  in  part  the  higher  Extreme 

Jrom 
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from   if  s'  Perpendicular,  and   thus    differ-  C.XIH. 
ently    blend    Relations,    the    Cylinder    is 
faid   TO   INCLINE.      And    if  we  purfue 
this  Inclination,  till  the  two  Extremes  of 
Top  and  Bottom  become  horizontal,  then 
is  it  faid   TO  LIE.     The  Motion,  which 
leads   from    Standing  to  Lying,    we   call 
FALLING;  that  from  Lying  to  Standing, 
we  call  RISING.     Every  one  of  thefe  Af- 
fe&ions  may  well  happen  to  the  Cylinder, 
becaufe   it's  peculiar  Figure,    taken    with 
it's  peculiar    Place,    co-operates    to   the 
production   of  the    POSITIONS  here   de- 
fcribed. 

'Tis  not  fo  with  thofe  Bodies  already 
mentioned,  where  thefe  Internal  Charac 
ters  are  not  diftinguifhed.  The  Sphere 
and  the  Cube  neither  FALL  nor  RISE,  be 
caufe  they  neither  STAND  nor  LIE  more  at 
one  time  than  another. 

But  fuppofe   we    go   farther;    fuppofe 

to  one  Extreme  of  this  Cylinder  we  add 

Y  a  new 
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C.XIII.  a  new  Part,  that  is  a  Capital;  to  the  other 
Extreme  another  Part,  that  is  a  Bafe ; 
the  two  Extremes  of  the  Cylinder  would 
no  longer  in  fuch  cafe  remain  indifcrimir 
nate,  but  the  Characters  of  'fop  and  Bot 
tom  would  become  diftinguiflied  and  af- 
certained,  even  in  the  Figure  iff  elf,  withr 
out  looking  to  things  external. 

THE  cpnfequences  of  thefe  new  Cha 
racters  are  new  Modes  oj  POSITION.  A 
Pillar  (for  fiich*  we  muft  now  fuppofe  it) 
is  not  only  capable,  like  the  fimple  Cy 
linder,  of  Standing  and  of  Lying,  but  in 
as  much  as  two  of  it's  Parts,  that  is  to 
fay  it's  Extremes,  are  ejjentially  diftin- 
guilhed,  if  it  reft  on  it's  Bafe,  it  STANDS 
UPRIGHT;  if  on  it's  Capital,  it  STANDS 

INVERTED. 

LET  us  carry  our  fuppolitions  farther-, 
and  by  a  Metamorphofis,  like  one  of 
Ovid's,  transform  this  Pillar  into  a  Tree. 
Let  the  Capita!  fprout  into  Branches,  the' 

Shaft 
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Shaft  become  a  Trunk,  and  the  Eafe  C.XIIL 
ftrike  into  Roots.  Here  then  in  a  vege 
table  Subject  we  behold  the  fame  Di- 
ftindlions ;  a  Top,  a  Bottom,  and  a  Mid 
dle  of  it's  own,  leading  as  before  to  the 
fame  -Diverfities  of  Pofition. 

IF  we  ftill  purfue  the  Metamorphofis, 
and  transform  the  'Tree  into  a  Man,  mak 
ing  it's  Branches  into  a  Head,  it's  Trunk 
into  a  Body,  and  it's  Roots  into  Feet,  we 
fhall  difcover  alfo  in  an  animal  Subject 
the  fame  Diftinftions  as  before  ;  and  the 
Subject  will  in  confequence  be  capable 
of  LYING,  as  well  as  of  STANDING  j  of 
Standing  UPRIGHT,  as  well  as  INVERTED. 

BUT  this  is  not  all.  Man  is  not  only 
an  extended  fubftance,  like  the  Column, 
or  the  Tree,  but  over  and  above,  as  an 
Animal,  he  is  by  nature  locomotive.  Now 
the  Part  of  him  in  progreffion,  which 
leads  the  way,  we  denominate  his  Fore 
part  or  Front ;  the  Oppoflte,  his  Hinder- 

Y  2  fart 
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C.XIII.  part  or  Rear ;   and   the  two  Parts  upon 
each  Side,  his  Right  and  his  Left. 

AND  thus  has  Man,  in  confequence  of 
his  animal  Frame,  over  and  above  the 
former  Diftindlions  of  'Top  and  Bottom 
(both  of  them  common  to  the  other 
Subjects  already  defcnbed)  four  additional 
Diminutions  peculiar  to  him  as  an  Animal, 
the  Diftindtions  of  Front  and  Rear,  of 
•Right  and  Left,  which  four  are  wholly 
unknown  both  to  the  Column,  and  to  the 
Tree. 

WHILE  he  is  under  the  POSITION  OF 
STANDING,  thefe  four  Diftinflions  have 
little  force,  but  when  he  happens  TO  LIE, 
then  is  their  Efficacy  feen,  and  each  of 
them  leads  to  a  new,  and  different  Po/ition. 
If  his  Front  9  while  he  is  lying,  be  near  eft 
to  the  Earth,  then  is  he  faid  to  lie 
PRONE;  if  his  hinder-part or  Rear,  then 
to.  lie  SUPINE;  if  neither  of  thefe,  then 
'tis  either  on  his  Right,  or  on  his  Left  •, 

which 
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which   Pofitions   are   unknown   either  to  C.XIII. 
the  Pillar,  or  the  Tree. 

THUS,  befides  the  Standing  POSITIONS 
of  UPRIGHT  and  INVERTED,  has  MAN, 
in  confequence  of  his  Frame,  FOUR' 
OTHER  POSITIONS,  which  appertain  to 
him,  as  he  lies;  fo  that  his  Frame  taken 
together,  as  one  perfect  Whole,  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  six  DIFFERENT  AND  SPECIFIC 
POSITIONS,  which  have  reference  to  the 
six  DIFFERENT  and  SPECIFIC  EXTEN 
SIONS  OF  HIS  BODY  (c). 

FABLES    tell   us,   that   the    triangular 
Ifland  Sicily  was   thrown  upon  the  Giant 

Typboeus.     Under    one     Promontory   lay 

• 

(c)  See  thefe  different  Extenftons^  which  Ariftotle 
calls  Diftances,  titarafftifo  fully  difcufled  in  his  Trea- 
tife  de  Animalium  ingreffu^ ,  p.  129.  Edit.  Sylb. 
In  his  Hiftory  of  Animals,  we  read — E'%EI  tf  o 
avfyuTT®-  HOU  TO  ava  KOU  TO  «aTW,  noti  T«  ipirfOffa  not 
Ta  faijQiaty  KM  %&%  KW  agiTEga*  Hift*  Animal,  p.  17* 
Edit.  Sylb, 

Y  3    •  his 
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C.XIII.  his  Right  Arm  ;  under  another,  his  Left-, 
unde  a  third,  his  Legs;  under  mount 
JEtna,  his  Head;  under  the  whole  ifland 
his  Body,  having  his  Ereajl  upwards,  his 
Back  downwards.  Thefe  Portions  refer 
to  the  feveral  Extenfions  above  de 
fer  i  bed. 

Vafta  giganteis  ingejla  eft  infula  membris 
Trinacris,  et  magnis  fubjettum  molibus  ur 

ge* 
JEtbereas  aufumfperare  Typboeafedes. 

Nititur   ilk    quidem,    pugnatque   rejurgere 


DEXTRA  fed  Aufonw   rnanus  eft  fubjffia 

Peloro  ; 
L^EVA,    Pacbyne,  tibi  :    Lily  b  ceo    CRURA 

premuntur  ; 
Degravat  Mtna  CAPUT  :  fob  qua  RESU- 

PINUS  arenas 
ILjeftat,  jftammamque  fero  vomit  ore  Ty- 

phoeus 


(d)  Ovid.  Metam.  v.  346. 

BUT 
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C.XIII. 

BUT    not    to    anticipate   with    regard 

to  Poets,  of  whom  we  fhall  fay  more 
hereafter. — In  a  Cube  there  are  Jlx  Faces> 
capable  of  denoting  as  many  Pofitions; 
and  yet  there  is  this  important  Dif 
ference  between  the  Cube  and  the  Man: 
the  Faces  of  the  Cube  being  all  of  them 
Similar,  it's  Pojitions,  being  only  nominal, 
can  only  refer  to  things  without,  and  every 
Face  can  alike  concur  to  the  forming 
of  the  fame  Portion.  But  the  Parts  ana 
logous  to  thefe  in  Man  being  all  of  them 
diffimilar,  his  Portions,  being  real,  are  by 
no  means  thus  commutable  •>  but  if  the 
Head  be  lippermojl,  then,  and  then  only,  is 
he,  by  Pojition,  Upright ;  if  his  Back  be 
uppermoft,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by 
Pojition,  Prone-y  nor  can  he  poffibly  be 
called  either  Prone  or  Upright,  were 
any  other  Part  to  exift  in  the  fame  Place, 
excepting  the  two  here  mentioned. 


Y  4  FROM 
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C.XIII. 

FROM  what  has  been  alleged,  we  fee 
the  true  Origin  of  POSITION  or  SITUA 
TION.  "  If  arifes  from  the  Relation, 
"  which  the  Diftmffiions  of  PARTS  WITH- 
"  IN  bear  to  the  Dijlinclions  of  PLACE 
"WITHOUT  ;  and  it  varies  of  courfe, 
"  as  this  Relation  is  found  to  vary" 
The  fewer  of  thefe  internal  Diftin6tions 
any  Being  poffefles,  the  lefs  always  the 
number  of  it's  pojfible  Pojitions.  As  it 
poffeffes  more,  it's  Pojitions  increafe  with 
them. 

As   to  the  Progrefflon  of  Animals,  pe 
culiar    to   them     as-  Animals,     that    Pro- 
greffion,   (I  mean)    by  which  they  move 
not  as   mere  Bodies,    but  as   Bodies  pof- 
feffed    of    Injlinffi   and    Senfation ;     it    is 
to  be  obferved,    that   this   Progreffion    is 
formed   by  the  help  of  Joints  and  Muf- 
cles,  and  that  thefe,  during  their  opera 
tion,  form  within  the  Animal  Body  a  va 
riety   of    Angles     and    Flexures.      Now 

hence 
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hence   arifes  a  frejh  multitude  of  charac-  C.XIII. 
teriftic  Pqfitions.     There   is   one  Pofition, 
under  which  a  Bird  flies ;  another,   under 
which  a   Horfe  gallops;    a  third,   under 
which  a  Man  walks,  &c. 

THESE  latter  Portions  differ  from  thofc 

already  defcribed,    becaufe   they    depend 

not  on  a  fimple   Relation   of  the    whole 

Body  to   things  without,    but  on  a  diverfi- 

fied  Relation  of  it's  different  Parts,  one  to 

another.     The    Painter   well   knows   the 

force  of  thefe  Pofitions,  fince  'tis  by  thefe 

he  fuperinduces  Motion  upon  immovable 

Canvas ;  fo  that  from  the  Pofition,  which 

we  fee,  we   infer  \hfProgreJfion,  which 

\vefee  not  (ej. 

AND  this  naturally  leads  us  to  confider 
the  POWER  OF  POSITION  or  SITUATION 
in  Works  of  ART.  Among  the  com 
mon  Utenfils  of  life,  fuch  as  Chairs, 


(e)  See  fW,  /,  Trtatife  1.  chap.  ii.  p,  61. 

Beds, 
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C.XIII.  Beds,    Tables,    &c.    there    is    a   Pofitiort 
which    is  proper,  and  another  which    is 
abfurd;  a    Pofition,  by  which  they  attain 
•  their  End,    and   another,    which  renders 
them  ufelefs.     Some  derive  their  very  Ef- 
fence  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Phrafe)  from  their 
Situation-,  for  example,   the  Lintel,   from 
being  over  the  Door ;  the  Threfhold,  from 
being  under  it  (f).     We  may  pafs  from 
thefe  to  Productions  more  elegant. 

'Tis  the  Knowlege  of  thefe  various 
POSITIONS  peculiar  to  Animal  Bodies,  and 
to  the  human  above  the  rejl  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  ATTITUDES) 


(f)  Toe  eg  $e<T£i  [xsyETai,]  oTov  a?o$  xcu  vyrEfQugav* 
a%  TV  xeiaQcu  wox;  tiiapgfet  —  Other  Subjlanccs 
are  DENOMINATED  FROM  THEIR  POSITION,  as  the 
THRESHOLD,  and  the  LINTEL  ;  for  thefe  differ  by  the 
peculiar  manner  of  their  being  SITUATED.  And  foon 
after — O£do;  yap  Irrv,  on  STWJ  xeiTar  na\  TO  Eivat, 
70  KTUS  a£ro  xMM  ewaivei — For  it  is  a  THRESH 
OLD,  becaufe  it  is  fo  SITUATED;  and  it's  EXIST 
ENCE  indicates  IT'S  BEING  SITUATED  AFTER  THIS 
WANNER,  Metath.  H.  c.  6.  p.  135,  Edit.  Sylb. 

which 
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which  conftitutes  fo  eminent  a  part  in  G.XIJT. 
the  character  of  a  perfect  Painter.  To 
the  Statuary,  if  poffible,  it  is  a  more 
important  Science  ftill,  becaufe  he  has 
no  helps,  like  the  Painter,  from  Co 
lour,  Light,  and  Shade. 

INSTANCES  in  fupport  of  this  afler- 
tion  (if  it  needs  fupporting  by  inftances^ 
may  be  alleged  innumerable  both  from 
Pictures  and  from  Statues. 

PAINTING  gives  us  the  ATTITUDES 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Sorcerer  Elymas,  in 
the  Cartoon  of  Raphael— of  Apollo,  and 
the  dancing  Hours,  in  the  Aurora  of 
Guido — of  the  Jleeping  Chrift,  his  Mother, 
and  St.  Jobn9  in  the  Silence  of  Caracci — • 
of  many  and  diverfified  Holy  Families,  in, 
the  works  of  Carlo  Maratti,  &c. 

FROM  ATTITUDES  in  Painting  we 
pafs  to  thofe  in  Sculpture  -,  to  that  of  the 
Medicean  Venus,  the  Farnejian  Hercules, 

the 
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.XIII.  the  Niobe,  the  Laocoon,  the  Wrejlkrs,  the 
dying  Gladiator,  &c. 

Tis  eafy,  when  we  are  defcribing  thefe 
Beauties,  to  be  diffufe  in  our  expreffions, 
and  to  exclaim,  as  we  defcribe,  bow 
charming,  how  exquifite,  &c.  But  the 
obfervation  is  juft,  as  well  as  obvious— 

Segnms  inritant  animos  demijfa  per  aurem, 
quafunt  ocutis  commija  fddibus  (gj. 


HE,  therefore,  who  would  comprehend 
ATTITUDE  in  Works  fuch  as  thefe, 
muft  either  vifit  the  Originals,  or  elfe 
contemplate  them  (as  he  may*  eafily  do) 
in  Models,  Drawings,  and  Books  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting  (b). 

WE 

(g)  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  180. 

(b)  Thofe,  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
thefe  Notes  were  written,  may  fin4  excellent  exam 
ples  of  ATTITUDE  at  Wilton  Houfe  (Lord  Pembroke's) 
among  the  Statues  and  Baffo-  Relievos  there  pre- 
in  particular  the  Cvpid  bending  bis  Bow, 

*        the 
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WE  (hall  find  lefs  difficulty  in  the 
works  of  Poets,  becaufe  tbefe  addrefs  us 
in  Words,  and  convey  to  us  their  Ideas  not 
thro1  our  language  but  their  own.  Tis 
thus  Virgil  gives  us  an  ATTITUDE  OF 
SITTING  IN  DESPERATION  : 

S.EDET,.  teternumque  SEDEBIT 

Infelix  Tbejeus (i) 

SHAKESPEARE,  of  SITTING   IN  DE 
SPONDENCE  : 

She  SATE,  like  Patience 'on  a  monument, 
SMILING  AT  GRIEF — • (k) 

MILTON,  OF  CONJUGAL  AFFECTION  : 

the  Faun,  who,'  as  he  ftands,  turns  his  Body,  and  looks 
backwards ;  the  Figures  in  the  Marriage-Fafe ;  the  Ama 
zon  fighting,  the  Baflb-Relievos  pf  Meleager,  stNiobe, 
of  Ceres  and  Triptolemus,  &c. 

j  5  ^   1-    •  ^      .'••*•*  »^«i,      - 

(I)  JEn*   vi.  517. 

(k)  Shakefpeare's  Twelfth  Night,  Ad.  ii.  Sc.  6. 

fff, 
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C.XIIL 

— He,  on  hisjlde 

LEANING    HALF   RAISED,  with  looks  of 

cordial  Love 
HUNG  OVER  HER,  enamour  d — (m) 

OVID  makes  Tkefcelus,  as  he  elevated  a 
javelin,  to  be  miracuioufly  petrified  in 
the  VERY  ATTITUDE  OF  AIMING  : 

— • — Utque  manu  jaculum  fat  ale  parabat 
Mittere,  in    HOC    bafit  Jignum   de   mar- 
more  GESTU  (nj. 

MORE  formidable  is  a  Jimilar  ATTI 
TUDE  at  Milton  s  Lazar-houfe  : 

—•OVER  tkem  triumphant  DEATH  bis  dart 
SHOOK — but  delay" d  toftrike — foj. 

(m)  Par.  Lofty  v.  i  r. 
(n)  Ovid.  Metam.  v.  182. 
(o)  Par,  Loft^  xi.  491. 

THERE 
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C.XIIL 

THERE  are  ATTITUDES  lefs  tremen 

dous,    that   mark   Reverence   and   Humi^ 
Uation. 

THUS  Shakefpeare, 

Thefe  CROUCHINGS,    and   thtfe    LOWLY 

COURTESIES 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  (p). 

THE  LyiNG,or  BEING  EXTENDED  ON 
SOME  SURFACE,  is  an  ATTITUDE  mmojl 
instances    fo  connected  with  Death,  that    • 
DEATH  is  often  denoted  by  that  Atti 
tude  alone. 

THUS  Nejlor  in  Homer,  fpeaking  of  the 
Greek  Commanders,  flain  before  Troy— 


-r—  IvQot,  V  E 

fj.lv  Alas  KEITAI  apfiok  evQa  $'  ' 


(p)  Sbakefpearis  Jul.  Ca:far>  Ad  iii.  Sc.  I. 
(?)  fiom.  Odyf.  F.  10?. 

There 
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C.XIII. 

*— v-^    'There fell  the  braveft  of  the  Grecian  Chiefs*, 

There   LIES  great    Ajax  •,    there   Achilles 

LIES  j 

There  too  Patroclus,  knowing  as  a  God-, 
There  my  own  much-lov'd  Son — *. 

THUS  SHAKESPEARE, 

O  !  mighty  Ccefar,  dojl  thou  LiEfo  LOW  ? 
Are  all  thy  triumphs,  glories,  conquefts,fpoils> 
Shrunk  to  this  little  meafure — (r)  ? 

SLEEP,  whom    the    Poets  deify,   ap 
pears  under  a  SIMILAR  POSITION  : 

—CUB  AT  ipfe  Deus,  membris  languor e_  fo- 
lutis  (sj. 

'TwAS  perhaps  from  this  Refemblance 
in  POSITION,   joined  to  that  other,  the 

*  See  alfo  Horn.  II   2.   r.  20,  and  Mr.  Qarkis 
Note,  where  he  quotes  H$uinEliUan. 

(r)  Skakef.  Jul  C*f.  Aft  iii.  Sc.  3. 
(s)  Ovid,  Mftam.  xi,  6 it.     ,     ^ 

Ceffation 
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Ceffation    of  the    Senfitive   Powers,   that  C.XIII. 
SLEEP    and    DEATH    were  by  the  Poets 
called  BROTHERS  (t),   and  that  the  for 
mer  (u)  upon  many  occafions  ferved  to 
reprefent  the  latter. 

IF  we  pafs  from   Poets  to  dftors   (by 
Actors,  I  mean  thofe  of  Dramatic  Com- 


(/)  See  Hermes^  I.  i.  c.  4.  p.  52. 

(u)  When  Sleep  reprefents  Death,  it  is  commonly 
marked  with  fome  ftrong  Epithet:  by  Homer  it  is  called 
a  brazen  Sleep  ;  by  Virgil^  an  iron  Sleep  ;  by  Horace^ 
jfirnply  a  long  Sleep',  which  Idea  the  Pcet  Mofckus 
heightens  by  calling  it  not  only  a  long  Sleep^  but  a 
Sleep  without  an  end;  a  fleep)  out  of  which  we  cannot 
be  awak'd. 

Ei$o,u££   £v   (jwhcx,   [AcDtfWy  aTSffAova,    vhygtlov   VTTVOV. 
SeeHott.  Iliad.  A*  241.     Virg.  3Ln.  x.  745.     Horat. 
'Od.  1.  iii.   ii.  v.  36.     Mofcb.  Idylb.  iii.  105. 

Even  in  Profe-writers,  when  we  read  of  perfons  be 
ing  dead^NZ  fometimes  read  that  they  are  FAI/N  ASLEEP, 
or  that  they  SLEPT  with  their  fathers.  Corinthians  i. 
c.  xv.  v.  6.  2  Chronicles  c.  ix.  v.  31. 

It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  a  cuftom  with  all  na 
tions,  in  inftances  of  this  fort,  to  mitigate  the  Harjh- 
nefs  of  the  Thing  fignified,  by  the  Mildnefs  of  the 
Terms  that  fegnify  it :  a  well  known  Figure,  called  in 
books  of  R&etpric  Eupbemifmus* 

Z  pofitions) 
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C.XIII.  pofitions)  we  {hall  find  that  ATTITUDES 
and  POSITIONS  make  at  leaft  a  moiety  of 
their  merit;  fo  that  tho'  they  are  to 
Jpeak  'tis  certain,  as  well  as  to  aft,  yet 
'tis  from  affiing,  not  from  fpeaking,  that 
they  take  their  denomination. 

NOR  are  JUST  POSITIONS  without  their 
Ufe  to  that  real  Aft  or  upon  the  Stage  of 
life,  I  mean  the  Orator.  Demofthenes,  in 
whom  Rhetoric  attained  it's  laft  Perfec 
tion,  was  at  firft  fo  unfuccefsful,  that 
he  was  in  a  ftate  of  defpair,  'till  Saty- 
rus,  a  celebrated  Tragedian,  fhewed  him 
the  amazing  force  of  Attiony  by  the  dif 
ferent  manners  of  repeating  certain  Paf- 
fages  out  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles  (x)  . 

AND  whence  is  it  that  POSITIONS  de 
rive  this  wonderous  Efficacy? — 'Tis  in 
fad:  becaufe  the  Body  is  an  Organ  to  the 
Sou/.;  an  inftrument,  wbofe  Gejlures  cor- 

(x)  Plutarch.  Demo/Ik,  p.  849,     Edit.  Xyland. 

refpond 
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tefpond  4o  every  Affiffion,  and  are  diver-  C.XIII. 
fified  by  Nature  h  erf  elf,  as  thofe  Affec 
tions  are  found  to  vary.  Words  move 
only  thofe,  who  underftand  the  language ; 
and  even,  where  the  Language  is  under- 
flood,  acute  Sentiments  often  efcape  the 
comprehenfion  of  unacute  Hearers.  But 
Atfion,  fpontaneouily  indicating  the  Mo 
tions  of  the  Sou/,  is  a  Language  which 
not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  ftranger 
comprehends.  Every  one  knows  the  ex 
ternal  Geftures  and  Signs,  by  which, 
without  teaching,  both  himfelf  and 
others  indicate  their  feveral  Affections  ^ 
fo  that  feeing  the  fame  Signs  recur,  he 
readily  knows  their  Meaning,  in  as  much 
as  Nature  berfelf  fupplies  the  Place  of  an 
Interpreter.  But  to  pafs  from  thefe  Spe 
culations  to  others  more  general. 

THE  primary  Elements  of  Democritus 
were  Atoms  and  a  Void.     As  for  the  Va 
riety  and  the  Specific  Differences^   which 
he  found  to  exift  in  things,  he  deduced 
Z  2  them 
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C.XIII.  them  out  of  his  Atoms,  firfl  by  Figure^ 
as  A  for  example  differs  from  N  j  next 
by  Order,  as  AN  for  example  differs 
from  NA;  and  laftly  by  POSITION,  as  Z 
for  example  differs  from  N,  thefe  Let 
ters  in  Figure  being  in  a  manner  the 
fame  (y)» 

THUS  POSITION,  acording  to  this 
Philofopher,  (lands  among  the  Principles 
ff  the  Univerfe. 

A  HIGH  rank  this,  and  yet  perhaps 
not  an  undeferved  one,  if,  by  attending 
to  particulars,  we  contemplate  it's  ex- 
tenfive  influence.  For  not  to  mention 


(y)  What  others  called  o-xwa,  FIGURE,  Demo- 
crltus  called  'Purpos  j  T«f<$,  ORDER,  he  called  dia- 
&ryi>  and  ©sai^  SITUATION,  or  POSITION,  he 
called  Tfosnj.  See  Ariftot.  Metaph.  p,  1 1.  134. 
Edit.  Sylb.  See  alfo  Lib.  ds  Gen.  et  Corrupt.  1.  i.  c.  2. 
where  Phihponus  in  his  Comment  informs  us,  that 
thefe  ft  range  words  were  ^^  'AGkfixai,  Abderic 
Words ;  Words  ufed  in  Abaera^  the  city  to  which 
Democritus  belonged. 

the 
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the  force  of  POSITION    in   the   different  C.XIIL 
parts  of  every  animal;     not    to   mention 
the  admirable    SITUATION  even  of fub- 
ordinate  Subjects ;    the  grateful  variety  of 
Lands   and  Waters,    of    Mountains   and 
Plains  •>  what  flhall  we  fay  to  the  POSI 
TION  of  the  Heavens  afove,    and  of  the 
Earth   beneath ;  of  the  Sun  himfclf  in  the 
centre,  and  the    feveral   Planets   moving 
round  him  ?     If  we   carry  our  hypothecs 
farther,  and   fuppofe    (as   has  been  well 
conjedtured)  that  the    Solar  Syftem  itfelf 
has  a  proper  Pojition  refpedling  the  fixed 
Stars ;  and  that    they,    prefiding  in  other 
Syftems,  maintain   a  certain   Pojition  re- 
fpeding  the  Syftem  of  the  Sun ;  we  fhall 
have  reafon  fo  to  efceem  the  importance 
of  this  GENUS,     that   perhaps  upon  it's 
Permanence  depends  the   Permanence  of 
the  World, 

NOR  need  we  be  furprifed,  tho*  it  be 
properly  an  Attribute  of  things  corporeal, 
if  we  difcover  the  traces  of  it  even  in 

Z  3  Beings 
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C.XIII.  Beings  incorporeal.  If  the  fenfible  World 
be  an  Effeft,  of  which  the  Caufe  is  a  fi 
ver  eign  Mind,  all  that  we  difcover  in 
Ejf'etts  we  may  fairly  look  for  in  their 
Caufes,  fince  here  it's  prior  Exiftence  (z) 
is  in  a  manner  necejjary. 

THUS  our  own  Minds  are  not  only  the 
Place  and  Region  of  our  Ideas   (a}>    but 
with   refpecT:  to  thefe  Ideas,  fuch  is   the 
influence  of  POSITION,  that  upon  this  in 
a  manner  depends  our  whole    Perception 
of  "Truth.     Let  us  for  example  invert  the 
Terms  of  a  fimple  Propofition,  and  in- 
ftead  of  faying,  that    Every   Man    is  an 
Animal,  fay  that  Every  Animal  is  a  Man  *, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  Truth  which 


(*)  See  Hermes^  p.  381,  &c. 

fa)  —  K«i  EU  ciyj  ol  riyvfef  TW  $>ux;nv  thai  toircv 
gjJSv — Well  therefore  do  they  conceive ^  who  fay  that 
the  SOUL  is  THE  REGION  OF  FORMS,  or  IDEAS. 
Anjl.  de  An.  iii.  4.  p.  57-  Edit.  Sylb.  See  before, 
p.  983  in  the  Note,  and  p.  1 12,  113. 

fuch 
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fuch  Propofition  contained  ?  Let  us  de-  C.XIIL 
range  in  any  Theorem  the  Proportions 
themfelves,  confounding  them  in  their 
order,  blending  them  promifcuoufly, 
putting  the  frft  loft,  and  the  loft  firjl  ; 
and  what  becomes  of  the  Truth  which 
fuch  Theorem  was  to  demonjlrate  %  'Tis 
loft,  till  the  Propofitions  recover  their 
natural  fituation. 

».    ,  .•  tqntum  feries,  junBuraque  pallet  *. 

DEMOCRITUS,  whom  we  have  juft 
mentioned,  in  order  to  {hew  the  im 
portance  of  ARRANGEMENT  in  natural 
Subjects,  and  the  amazing  Differences 
that  arife,  where  the  Change  is  moft  mi± 
nute,  ingenioufly  remarks,  that  out  of  the 
fame  Letters  are  formed  Tragedy  and  Co 
medy  (b).  We  may  affirm  as  confidently, 

*  Hor. 


(b)  —  •  l«  TWV  auruv  7«£  Tfory&tfa  yiverai)  xal 
ypapudTw.     De   Gen.    et    Corrupt...  \.   i..  c.    2.    p.  4. 
£dit.  Sylb. 

Z  4  that 
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C.XIIL  that  out  of  the  fame  Terms  are  formed 
Truth  and  Falfiood  (c). 

THE  Efficacy  indeed  of  this  INTEL 
LECTUAL  POSITION  is  fo  great,  that  thro* 
it  not  only  the  wife  know,  but  the  un- 
wife  become  informed.  'Tis  by  the 
ftrength  of  this  alone  that  all  teaching  is 
performed ;  all  Learning  acquired;  that 
the  firnple  and  uninftrucled  are  led  from 
Truths  acknowkgcd  fd)  to  Truths  un-, 

known* 

(c]  SIMPLE  TERMS  are  to  be  found  in  the  feveral 
PREDICAMENTS  or  ARRANGEMENTS  here  treated, 
being  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  LOGIC* 

From  different  Arrangements  of  thefe  Terms  arife 
PROPOSITIONS;  and  from  different  Arrangements  of 
Proportions  arife  SYLLOGISMS. 

PROPOSITIONS  are  the  Objeft  of  THE  SECOND- 
PART  OF  LOGIC;  SYLLOGISMS,  of  THE  THIRB., 

There  is   no   going  farther^  for  the  moft  enlarged 
Speculations  are  but  Syllogifms  repeated.     Such  thenx 
in  a  Logical  and   Intellectual  View,  is  the  FORCE  and 
EXTENT  of  the  PREDICAMENT  of  POSITION  or  SI 
TUATION,  here  treated. 

(d)  There  is  an  Order  or  Arrangement  peculiar  to 
Learners  j  and  of  courfe,  yjith  rej^e'Sl  to  tbein^  the 
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known,    and    thus    afcend    by  due    de-  C.XIII. 
grees  to  the   fublimeft  parts  of  Science. 
What  then  fhall  we  fay  to  that  STUPEN 
DOUS   POSITION,  to  that  MARVELLOUS 

ARR  AN  GEMENT,EXISTING  WITHIN  THE 

DIVINE  MIND  -,  where  the  whole  of  Being 
is  ever  prefent  in  perfeSl  Order;  and  to 
which  no  fmgle  Truth  is  ever  latent  or 
unrevealed  (e)  ? 

Principle  or  Beginning  of  Knowlege  is  different  from 
what  it  is,  according  to  the  order  of  Nature.  Hence 
the  followin,  obfervitiori,  —  'H  3g  'Ai  ofev  a* 


ysvoiro*    otov    KM    pa&fatufi     kn    a?ro 


xai  T  r  ^ay^ar-  a$x{  sviore 
&,\  oQtv  par  M  ^a^oi  —  There  is  another  Species  of 
BEGINNING,  and  that  is  the  Point^  from  which  any 
thing  may  be  done  after  the  befl  manner  ;  for  example  in 
the  affair  cf  Learning  any  thing^  we  arefometimes  not  ta 
begin  from  what  is  firfl^  and  which  is  the  Principle  or  Be 
ginning  of  the  Thing  itfelfr  but  we  are  to  begin  from  that 
Point,  whence  any  one  may  learn  tie  mojl  eafily.  Me- 
taph.  1.  iv.  c.  i. 

In  the  Meno  of  Plato  there  is  a  ftriking  example  of 
an  Arrangement  of  Truths,  which  lead  an  unitiftrufted 
Youth  to  the  Knowlege  of  a  fine  and  important  Theo 
rem  in  Geometry.  See  the  Dialogue  of  that  name 
in  PlttD)  and  Mr.  Sydenham's  elegant  and  accurate 
Tranflation,  enriched  with  Diagrams. 

(e)  See  before,  p.  no,  161,  3104,  5,  6,266,  272, 

IF 
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IF  we  would  comprehend  the  Dignity 
of  POSITION  in  this  it's  ARCHETYPAL 
FORM,  let  us  view  it  at  the  fame  inilant 
with  fomething,  it's  perfeft  contrary :  let 
us  compare  It  for  exampb  to  the  fick 
Man's  Dream,  or  to  that  Chaos  of  Id^as, 
which  fills  the  Mind  of  one  delirious. 
As  we  can  find  fe^  i  nations  more  un 
fortunate,  than  thefe  latter  \  fo  we  can 
conceive  no  one  more  refpedabL,  or  .#- 
vine,  than  the  former. 

AND    fo  much  for  the    Genus  or 
rangement  of  POSITION,  which  arifes 
the    Genus   or  Arrangement  of  Vv  H  t 
as  this  from  the  Genus  or  Arrangement  or 
RELATION,  both  Pofition  and  Where  be 
ing  in  their  nature  Relatives. 
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CHAP.      XIV, 

Concerning  HABIT,  or  rather  the  BEING 
H  A  B  i  T  E  D — It's  Defcriptlon — ifs  prin 
cipal  Species  deduced    and  ilhiftrated—~ 
it's  Privation — Conchifion  of  the  fecond 
or  middle  part  of  the  Treatife. 

THE  GENUS  OF  HABIT,  or  rather  C.XIV, 
OF  BEING  HABITED,  is  of  fo  lit 
tle  importance,  when  compared  to  the 
other  Predicaments,  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  omitted,  were  it  not  in  deference  to 
ancient  authority  (a). 

,'•  £ 

THO'  it  have  refped  both  to  Habits, 
which  are  'worn^  and  to  Perfons  who 
'wear  them ;  yet  is  it  not  recognized  ei- 


(a)  The  Authority  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  Pytha 
goreans  and  Peripatetics^ 

ther 
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C.XIV.  ther  in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  is  a 
RELATION,  which  arifes  from  the  tw* 
taken  together  (b). 

Now  as  every  fuch  Habit*  as  well  as 
every  fuch  Wearer,  are  both  of  them 
Sub/lances,  the  Relation  muft  neceffarily 
be  a  Relation,  exifting  between  Subftances. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  the  Relation  exift 
ing  between  Mind  and  it's  Habits  (fuch 
as  Virtue  or  Science)  nor  that  between 
Body  and  it's  Habits  (fuch  as  Agility  or 


(b)  ®>uod  non  ita  mtelligendum  eft,  acfi  res  ipfa  qua 
fie  bahentur^fint  hujus  Prcedicamenti  (put a  Veftitusipji^ 
&c.)  qua  ad  alia  Pr&dicamentafpeftant^  fed  HABITIO 
barunty  feu  JPSUM  HABERE,  TO  f'xe/v  raSra.  Wallif. 
Logic.  1.  i.  c.  14.— Soon  after  he  explains  HABITIO, 
and  informs  us  it  means,  Veftitum  ejfi,  Tunicatum  ej/Je^ 
Togatum  efft)  Corona  cingi^  Galceo  indu-i^  &c» 

Sanderfon  in  bis  Logic  explains  the  Predicament  as 
follows — Corpus  habens  eft  Sulflantia  ;  Res  habita  fere 
eft  Forma  mrtificialis  de  quart  a  Specie  ®tualitatis\  AP- 

PLICATIO  HUJUS  AD  ILLUD  eft  HABITUS  bujttS  Pra* 

dicamenti.     Lib.  i»  c.  14. 

.Health), 
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Health),  for  thefe  Habits  are  not  Sub-  C.XIV. 
fiances,  but  Inherent  Attributes  (c). 

AGAIN,  it  cannot  be  the  Relation  ex- 
Ifting  between  a  Man  and  his  PoJJeJJions  j 
for,  tho*  thefe  are  both  of  them  Sub- 
fiances,  and  tho*  a  Pofleflbr  may  be  faid 
to  have  an  Eftate,  he  cannot  be  faid 
to  have  it  upon  him;  he  does  not  wear 


(<r)  Simplicius,  when  he  gives  the  reafon,  why  Habit 
and  the  2?^-/&£/W  cannot  co-exift,  as  SubftancevnA. 
it's  Attributes  co-exift,  fays—  o-uptpuij  yaq  TCXVTIX  In, 
tcai  aino  sxtw—For  thefe  Attributes  are  con-natural 
[that  is,  grow  with  the  Being]  and  are  the  BEING  IT 
SELF.  Simplic.  in  Prad.  p.  93. 


(d)    Aio    SiSs     T 

TJ     'QTOTf^,     YI     Visit      X3.TO,      TSTO     TO      y£V©~ 

tiff,  Siori  x*  Iv  Wf^^tl  rai/ra  In,  ««TW  XTYI(MZTCC 
wra.—For  which  reafon  we  are  not  faid^  in  the  fenfe  of 
this  Genus  ,  TO  HAVE  P  off  ejpons  y  or  Slaves,  or  Friends  y 
or  Fathers,  or  Children  -,  for  thefe  none  of  them  are  faid 
to  exift  in  their  being  THROWN  ROUND  us,  or  SUPER 
INDUCED,  ahho9  they  are  all  [in  fodte  fenfe  or  other] 
fur  Poffeffions.  Simplic.  utfupra. 


THK 
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C.XIV. 

THE  being  Habited  therefore  is  in  it's 
Jlriffiejl  Senfe  fomething  lefs  than  the  firjl 
Relation,  that  between  a   Subftance,   and 
it's  Attributes  j  fomething  more>   than  the 
fecond  Relation,  that   (I   mean)    between 
a  PofTerTor,  and  his  Poffeffions  (e). 

'Tis  to  be  hoped  that  thefe  Reafonings 
on  a  fubjed:  fo  trite,  will  be  pardoned 
for  their  Brevity.  They  are  to  {hew,  not 


(e)  —  tcau    eoiHE  (JLECTCV  ma;   tlvou  TO  if^siv,     r5 
Hat   T«    naff  s%iv    $ux#u<rdav    y   (ji.lv    ya^ 

i    UTTO     ruv    £$u&&    xTfta7»r     a 


OE      (rUfAOtTiiivV       ETI     KM 


CCTTO  TWV  EEOJV,  at 
xai  XK  ETTIKTYITOI-—  -THE  HAVING  ANY  THING  ON  ap 
pears  to  be  a  fort  of  Medium  between  POSSESSING,  and 
the  being  HABITUALLY  DISPOSED.  As  far  as  it  is  bad^ 
after  the  fame  manner  as  Wbitenejs  is  bad,  [or  any  in 
herent  Attribute,]  It  is  dijllngu'ijhed  from  Pojjejjions 
WITHOUT,  with  which  we  are  not  faid  to  be  inv  eloped 
or  clothed.  As  far  an  it  is  corporeal^  and  FROM  WITH 
OUT,  it  is  diftinginjhed^from  [inherent  Attributes  or] 
Habits^  which  belong  to  us,  as  things  CON-NATURAL, 
and  not  as  things  adventitious.  Simplic*  ut  fupra. 

x  what 
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what  the    Relation    />,     but  what   it  is  C.XIV. 


not. 


IF  it  be  demanded — And  <what  then 
is  it  ? — the  Anfwer  muft  be,  //  is  a  RE 
LATION  exifting  after  a  peculiar  manner  \ 
'when  an  ARTIFICIAL  SUBSTANCE  is  SU 
PERINDUCED  ff)  Upon  a  NATURAL  ONE, 
and  becomes  contiguous  to  it,  tbo*  it  be  not 
united  in  vital  Continuity. 

Such    Was    THE  VERY    ARMOUR   HE  HAD 
ON, 

When  he  th1  ambitious  Norway  combat ed  (g)* 

THE  primary  End  (ff  being  habited  feems 
to  have  been  PROTECTION;  and  that, 
either  by  way  of  defence  againft  the  in 
clemencies  of  Nature,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
common  Apparel ;  or  by  way  of  defence, 

(f)  See  the  preceding  Notes  in  this  Chapter,  par 
ticularly  the  fecond. 

(g)  Hamlet,  Aft  i.  Sc.  i. 

againft 
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C.XIV.  againft  Infults,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Helmets^ 
Breaft-plates,  Coats  of  MaiL   &c. 

FARTHER  than  this,  as  Habits  were 
various  both  in  their  materials  and  fhapes; 
and,  as  among  the  number  of  thofe  who 
wore  them,  fome  were  fuperior  to  the  reft 
by  their  Dignity  and  Office:  hence  it  was 
found  expedient,  that  many  of  ihekfupe^ 
rior  Ranks  fhould  be  marked  by  THE  DI 
STINCTIONS  OF  PECULIAR  HABITS;  fo 
that  this  eftablifhed  another  End  of  being 
Habited,  over  and  above  Protection,  an 
End,  which  gave  Robes  to  Peers,  Uni 
forms  to  Admirals, 


FARTHER  ftill,  fome  Regard,  when 
either  of  the  fex'es  habited  themfelves, 
was  had  to  DECENCY;  fome  to  BEAUTY 
and  ADVENTITIOUS  ORNAMENT;  of 
which  laft  we  may  be  more  fenfible,  if 
we  contemplate  the  elegant  draperies  of 
the  Grecian  Statues,  or  thofe  in  the  ca 

pital 
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pital    Pictures  of  the  great  Italian  Maf-  C.XIV. 
ters,   and    compare    thefe   truly   graceful 
and  fimple   Forms    to    the    taftelefs  and 
ever   mutable  ones  of  ourfelves,  and  our 
neighbours  (h). 

As    there  are    many    forts    of    Habit, 
which    have   refoedl  to    this  laft  End,  I 


(h)  The  fame  Simplicity,  which  contributes  to  the 
Decoration  of  our  Perfons,  contributes  alfo  to  the  De- 
toration  of  Nature. 

The  following  Anecdote,  communicated  to  me  by 
the  late  Lord  Lyttelton^  appears  to  be  worth  preferv- 
ing.  When  Sir  John  Panbrugh  had  finilhed  Blenheim- 
houfe,  the  then  Duchefs  of  Marlborougb  afked  him  for 
the  Plan  of  a  Garden.  Sir  John  told  her^  he  could 
give  no  Plan  himfelf,  and  he  feared  fhe  might  apply 
to  others,  as  incapable  as  he  was,  naming  certain  Gar 
deners  of  the  time,  that  are  now  unknown.  But> 
continued  he,  if  your  Grace  would  have  a  Garden 
truly  elegant^  you  mujl  apply  for  a  PLAN  to  THE  BEST 
PAINTERS  OF  LANDSCAPE. 

So  happily  did  this  ingenious  man  predict  (as  it 
were)  a  Tafte,  which,  taking  it's  rife  not  many  years 
after  from  fo»f,"has  been  fince  completed  by  Brown, 
and  no  where  with  greater  beauty  and  magnificence, 
than  on  the  very  Spot,  of  which  we  are  now  writing, 
I  mean  Blenheim. 

A  a  mean 
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CYXIV.  mean  to  Beauty  or  adventitious  Ornament  \ 
fo  when  a  man  is  found  to  cultivate  this 
End  to  an  excefs,    it  conftitutes  the   cha- 
rafter,   which  we  call  a  Fop  (i).     Nay, 
even  the  Conveniences  of  Drefs>   when  too 
minutely    ftudied,    degenerate  into  an   ef 
feminacy,    which    carries    with   it   a    re 
proach.       'TV/as  hence  that   Turnus  up 
braided  the  Trojans  for  wearing  a  Cover 
ing  over  their  hands,  and  for  tying  their 
Caps  on  with  Strings,  that  is  to  fay  in  mo- 
dern\zngu2igz,forufing  Gloves  and  Cbmftays. 

Et  tunica   manicas,  et    habent   redimicula 
mitrce  (k). 

(1)  Horace,  in  the  firft  fatire  of  his  firft  book,  calls 
the  wild  and  extravagant  N<tviusy  by  the  name  of 
VAPPA;  which  Baxter  ingenioufly  explains,  quod  in- 
fanofumptu  /tolidas  fequeretur  delicias.  Not  hujufce- 
modi  bomunciones  FOPPS  dicimus',  an  ct  hcc  a  VAPPA, 
quarant  alii* 

VAPPA  meant  originally  the  Juice  of  the  Grape  in 
a  ftate  of  perfeft  infipidity^  when  'twas  neither  Winei 
nor  Vinegar.  VAPPA  proprie  dicitur,  quod  nee  vimin^ 
nee  acetum  tfl.  fat.  Scholia/I*  in  Horat.  Satire  1.  , 
S.  2.  v.  13. 

fk)  /En.  ix,   6 1 6. 

( 
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C.XIV. 

WE  have  already  mentioned  the  Ufe 
of  Habit  as  to  Diftinttion.  In  almoft  all 
Countries  fomething  of  this  hath  taken 
place,  to  diftinguifh  the  Noble  from  the 
Ignoble i  the  Scholar  from  the  Mechanic*, 
to  mark  the  Sacerdotal,  the  Military,  the 
Juridical,  &c.  'Tis  to  the  Fallibility,  which 
fometimes  attends  this  method  of  di- 
ftinguifhing,  that  we  owe  thdfe  prover 
bial  Sayings,  THE  CLOAK  makes  not  the 
Philofopher  *,  THE  COWL  makes  not  the 
Monk  (I). 

'Tis  in  a  Senfe  lefs  ftritt  and  precife, 
that  we  take  the  word  HABIT,  when 
we  fay  of  the  Plains,  they  are  cloathed 
with  Grafs  5  of  the  Mountains,  they  are 
cloathed  with  Wood ;  and  more  remotely 
ftill,  when  we  apply  the  Notion  of 
Habit  to  the  MIND Having  on  the 


(1)  Pallium  nonfacit  Pkilofophum—*Cucullus  nonfa* 
cit  Monatbum* 

A  a  2  BREAST- 
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C.XIV.  BREAST-PLATE    of  Righteoufnefs — taking 
the  SHIELD  of  Faith  (m)>  &e. 

IN  the  Language  of  Poetry  there  is 
fometimes  much  elegance  derived  from 
this  Arrangement ;  as  for  example*  when 
the  Morn,  at  day -break,  is  faid  to  be  clad 
with  RUSSET  MANTLE;  or  when  the 
Moon,  in  diffufing  her  pallid  light,  is 
faid  to  throw  der  the  ditjk  HER  SILVER 
MANTLE  (n) ,  or  when  the  Pfalmijl 
fays,  on  a  greater  fubject,  Thou  DECKEST 
t by f elf  with  LIGHT,  as  it  were  with  a 
GARMENT  (o). 

THO'  from  all  thefe  inftances  we  may 
perceive  the  force  of  this  Genus,  yet  an 
other  ftill  remains,  I  mean  the  force  of 
it's  PRIVATION.  Nakednefs  is  found  to 
heighten  'other  circumftances  of  Diftrefs : 

(m)  EpbcJianS)  ch.  vi.  v.  14,  16, 
(n)  Hamlet^  Ad  i.  Sc.  i.—Par.  Loft,  iv.  6oS* 
(o)  Pffilm  civ.  v.  2. 
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C.XIV. 

NUDUS,   in   ignotd,    Palinure,   jacebis   a- 
rend  (p). 

THO'  the  Senfe  be  metaphorical,  yet 
Sbakejpeare  avails  himfelf  of  the  fame 
Privation  in  the  pathetic  Speech,  which 
he  gives  to  Wolfey  : 

-  -  —  0  /  Cromwell,  Cromwell  ! 

Had  I  but  ferv'd  my  God  with  half  the 

zeal 

Ifervd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  NAKED  to  my  enemies  (qj. 


THE  fame  Privation  has  it's  effect  alfo 
in  a  way  more  Comic,  and  contemptuous. 
'Tis  thus  Ariftofbanes  talks  about  Phi* 

lofophers  : 


(p)  £n.  v.  871. 

(q)  Shzfaf.  Henry  VIII.  ASt  iii.  Sc.  6. 

(a)  'A^irop.  NE^.    103. 

A  a  3  Tou 
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C.XIV.  Tou  mean  thofe  pallid,  thofe  BAREFOOTED 

fellows. 

'Tis   thus  the  Author  of  the  Dunciad 
defcribes  Friars* • 


Linfey-ivoolfey  brothers, 


Grave   mummers,   SLEEVELESS  fome,    and 
SHIRTLESS  others  (sj. 

IN  fome  inftances,  fuch  partial  Priva 
tions  of  Habit  become  an  indication  of 
REVERENCE.  Thus  Mofes,  when  on 
holy  ground,  was  ordered  to  {land  bare 
footed  ft) -,  and  among  Europeans  'tis  a 
mark  of  RefpecS,  to  appear  bareheaded. 

AND  fo  much  for  THE  GENUS  OR  PRE 
DICAMENT  OF  HABIT,  which  we  di 
vide  into  Species  from  it's  different  Ends 


(j)  Dunctad.  iii.   113. 
(t)  Exod.  iii.  5, 


of 
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of    PROTECTION,    DISTINCTION,    DE-  C.XIV. 
CENCY,  and  ORNAMENT,  to  all  of  which 
is  alike  oppofed  their  Contrary,  PRIVA 
TION.     So  much  alfo  for  the  TEN  UNI- 

YERSAL  ARRANGEMENTS,  GENEVA,  or 
PREDICAMENTS,  with  the  difcuffion  of 
which  we  conclude  the  Second 9  or  middle 
Part  of  this  Treatife, 


Aa4 
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CHAP.     XV. 

Concerning  the  APPENDAGES  to  the  Uni- 
verfal  Genera  or  Arrangements ;  that 
is  to  Jay  concerning  OPPOSITES,  PRIOR, 
SUBSEQUENT,  TOGETHER  or  AT 
ONCE,  and  MOTION,  ufually  called  Poft- 
Predicaments — the  Modes  or  Species  of 
all  theje  (Motion  exceptedj  deduced,  and 
illujlrated — Preparation  for  the  Theory 
of  MOTION. 

C.  XV-  T  T  A  V  I  N  G  now  gone  thro1  each  of 
JL  J,  the  PREDICAMENTS  or  PHILOSO 
PHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS,  and  confider- 
ed  it's  Character,  and  diftinguifhing  At 
tributes,  there  remains  nothing  farther 
to  complete  the  Theory,  but  an  Expli 
cation  of  certain  Terms,  which  have  oc- 
cafionally  occurred  ;  and  which,  froni 
their  fubfequent  .place,  an4  fubfequfiit 
Contemplation,  have  been/  called  by 
*  the 
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the    Latin    Logicians    POST-PREDICA-'  C.  XV, 
MENTS  (a)9  and  form  the  third,  or  loft 
Part  of  this  Treatife. 

THUS  for  example,  things  have  been 
fometimes  mentioned  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Work,  as  oppofed  to  one  another ; 
and  hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  con- 
fider  the  Doftrine  of  OPPOSITES  (b). 

AT  other  times  things  have  been 
treated  as  being  fome  PRIOR,  fome  SUB- 
SEQJJENT,  and  others  exifting  TOGE 
THER  or  AT  ONCE  (cj -,  and  hence  it 
becomes  expedient  to  examine  thefe  fe- 
veral  Terms,  and  to  inveftigate  the  dif 
ferent  meanings,  of  which  each  of  them 
is  fufceptible. 


(a)   See  before,  p.  35,  .36. 

(1)  See  before  ch,  vii.  and  ch.  viii.  p.  173.  See 
alfo  Arift.  Pr#d.  ^\  ^  ANTIKEIMENHN,  p.  47. 
Edit,  Syti. 

(c)  See  before,  p.  j8r,  182,  221.  See  Anjl. 
fradic.  veo]  ™  ^MA.  p,  54.  Edit.  Sylb. 

LASTLY, 
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C.  XV. 

LASTLY,  MOTION  in  it's  various 
cics    is   fo   widely  diffufed  thro'    fome  of 
mod  important   Genera  already  treat 
ed,  that   it   cannot   be   omitted  in  a  fpe- 
eolation,   where   the   profeffed  End  is  /0 
Jcrutmize  Univerfa/s. 

w  | ' "    *  -      *** 

IT  Appears  therefore  that  there  ftill  re 
main,  as  Subjects  of  our  Inquiry,  OP- 
FOSITES,  PRJOR  and  SUBSEQUENT,  CO 
EXISTENT  ojr  AT  ONCE,  and  kit  of  all 
MOTION. 

Now  irx  the  firft  place,  as  to  OPP.O- 
SITES,  the  Reader  muft  be  reminded, 
that,  having  already  fpoken  of  them  in  a 
former  Treatife  (d),  we  omit  them  here* 
and  refer  to  that. 

THE 


(d)  See  Hermes^  1.  ii.  c.  2,  Note  (i)  p.  250,  in 
which  Note  are  enumerated  RELATIVES,  ra  isp6$rii 
CONTRARIES,  TO,  hanla  -,  CONTRADICTORIES,  T» 
nai  wtaqaffw.  There  is  one  Species 

omittedj 
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C.  XV. 

V 

THE  Dcxflrine  (e)  of  PRIOR  and  SUB 
SEQUENT  follows:  and  thefe  perhaps, 
may  appear  to  be  fufficiently  difcuffed, 
if  we  enumerate,  and  explain  the  fol~ 
lowing  Modes. 

THE  MOST  OBVIOUS  MODE  of  PRI-* 
ORITY  is  the  TEMPORAL  (fJ9  accord- 


omitted  vot,  naff  s|»v  KOU  repiffiv,  things  oppcfed  in  the 
way  of  HABIT  and  PRIVATION  ;  fuch  as  Sight  and 
Blindncjs. 

This  Privation  differs  from  that  mentioned  already 
in  the  third  Chapter  of  this  Treatife,  becaufe  the  Pri 
vation  there  is  the  road  to  natural  Productions^  the  Pri 
vation  here  admits  no  Progrefs,  nor  any  Return  to  the 
original  Habit,  at  lead  in  a  natural  way.  See  Am 
man,  p.  146,  and  of  this  Work,  p.  56,  57,  &c. 

(e)  See  Arijl.  Pr<ed.  11^  rS  UPOTEPON,  p.  53, 
Edit.  Sylb. 

(f)  This  Mode  Arljlotle  calls  PRIOR  XO.TO,  rov  %fo- 
yov,  ACCORDING  TO   TIME;  the   Priority,  depending 
on  the  Quantity  of  Time  being  larger  with  refpeft  to 
the  Subject,  which  is  called  older ^  or  more  antient—~ 
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C.3CV.   ing  to  which   we  fay,    that  the    Trojan 
'  —  *"'"-'    Wars  were  prior  to  the   Punic  >   and  the 
Battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Blenheim. 

A  SECOND  MODE  of  PRIORITY  is3 
when  a  thing  is  />r/sr  to  fome  other,  be- 
cauie  IT  DOES  NOT  RECIPROCATE  IN 

THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF   EXISTENCE  (g). 

A  FEW 


TO)     ya£     TOV    xfoov  3TA£a>     EIVQU>    KOO.     wafoatorsfov     KOU 
&p£ff&rs§oy  Key  trait.      Prad.  p.  53.      Edit,  Sylb. 

Ammonium  in  commenting  this  PafTage,  obferves 
an  elegance  in  the  Greek  tongue,  peculiar  to  itfelf— 
JI«Aa;:oTFfov,  he  tell  us,  is  %W\\e&*indifcriminatf!y  to 
Beings  animal  and  inanimate',  JXpoGursgav  is  applied 
only  to  the  animal  Genus.  Si-,/iplzcii<s  on  the  fame 
occafion  makes  the  fame  Obfervation,  in  Pr^d.  p. 
106. 

The  laft  Author  has  alfo  the  following  remark 
concerning  the  different  Modes  of  Temporal  Priority  — 
Ta  $1  xaTa,  xfaov  m^ojffe^  ETTI  vxv  rw  ysvopsvuv  roe, 
mopporrsfw  ovra  TH  NJ/V  ETTI  •  dl  TOJV  EffqjiawV)  rex,  efyuTeeoy* 
Simpl.  in  Pratd.  p.  106.  B.  Things  PRIOR  IN  TIME 
ammg  the  PAST  are  thofe  the  FARTHEST  from  the 
PRESENT  Now;  among  the  FUTURE,  are  thofe  the 
NEAREST  to  it.  Simpl.  in  Loc. 

(g)  The  words  in  Arijlotle  are  —  TO  $  avTirfaov 
Kara  rrjv  T$  slvai  aKOhxQYi&iv,  Presdic,  p.  53'  £>dit. 
Sylb. 

He 
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C.XV. 

A   FEW   examples   will    illuftrate    the 
apparent     difficulty     of    this    character. 
The  number   One  according  to  this  doc 
trine  is  prior   to  the  number  Two,    be- 
caufe  if  there  exift  Two,   'tis  a  necejjary 
confequence   that    there    fhould   be    One  $ 
but  if  there  exift  One,  it  does  not  reci 
procate,  that  there  fhould  be  Two.     Thus 
every   Genus    is  prior  to  any  one    of  it's 
various  Species,   becaufe  if  there  be  fuch 
a  Species  as  Man,  or  Lion,   there   is  ne- 
ceffarily  fuch   a  Genus  as  Animal  j  but  if 
there  be  Juch  a   Genus  as  Animal,  there 
is  not  neceflarilyv  facb  a  Species  as  Man, 
or  Lion. 

THIS  Mode,  of  Priority,  which  we  call 
PRIORITY  ESSENTIAL,  will  be  found  of 
great  importance  in  all  logical  Difquifi- 
tions;  and  may  therefore  perhaps  merit 
forne  farther  attention. 


He  alleges  the  fame  Jnftance  from  Numbers^  which? 
is  given  here. 

ACCOKD- 
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C.  XV.        ACCORDING  to  this,  that  thing  of  any 

two  or  many  things    is    PRIOR,    which, 

by  being  taking  away,    annihilates  the  reft  ; 

Or  which,  if  the  reft  ARE;  mujl  neceffarify 

,'  BE  (b): 


FOR  example—  If  there  were  no 
ferns  of  Science,   to  guide   the  Operations 
of  Art,    there  could   be   no  Art;    but  if 
there   were   no    Operations  of  Art,   there 
fnight  ftill  be  'Theorems  of  Science.     There 
fore  is   Science  PRIOR   to  Art.     Again,   if 
there  were   no  fitch  Things  as   Syllogized 
truths,   there  could   be  no  foch  Science* 
as  Optics  or  Aftronofny.     But,  iho    nei 
ther  of  theft,  there    might  notwithftand- 


(Jj)  What  is  here  faid,  is  explained  in.  what  imme 
diately  follows.  Simplkius  fays,  agreeably  to  the  ex 
planation  here  given,  xcfrEiv  SE 


CE,  HAl  euvavctifev  /XB;,  /xrj  ff8vatVaGg*f*&w  d~s.  —  The  latter 
Logicians  are  accuflomed  to  call  ibis  Mode  of  Priority^ 
that  which  is  CO-INFER'D,  but  does  NOT  Co-iNFfeR  i 
that  which  CO-ANNIHILATES,  but  is  not  CO-ANNI 
HILATED.  Slmpl.  in  Pratt,  p.  1C  6,. 

ing 
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ing  be  fuch  things,  as  truths  Syllogized.  C.  XV. 
Therefore  is  Logic  PRIOR  to  thefe,  and, 
by  parity  of  realbning,  to  every  ether 
particular  Science.  Again,  if  there  were 
no  fuch  Principles  as  Self -evident  Trtiths. 
there  could  be  no  fuch  things  as  'Truths 
Syllogized.  But,  tho  no  'Truths  Syllo 
gized,  there  might  flill  be  Truths  felf- 
evident.  Therefore  the  FIRST  PHILOSO 
PHY,  which  treats  of  thefe  primary  and 
original  Truths,  being  PRIOR  to  Logic,  iS 
PRIOR  alfo  to  the  tribe  of  Sciences,  as 
are  thefe  to  the  tribe  of  Arts  •>  fo  that  of 
courfe  the  whole  ftru&ure  of  Logic,  of 
Sciences,  and  of  Art-s,  may  be  faid  to  reft 
upon  this  FIRST  PHILOSOPHY,  as  upon 
that  only  firm  and  folid  Bafe,  againft 
fahich  the  Powers  of  Ignorance  and  So- 
phiftry  can  never  totally  prevail. 

THERE  is  a  THIRD  MODE  of  PRIOR- 

lTY,feen  inORDER  aridARRANGEMENT. 

Thus  in   the  demonstrative  Sciences,  De 
finitions  and  Populates  are  PRIOR  to  f/jeo- 

rerits 
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C.  XV.  rems  and  Problems  -,  in  Grammar,  Sylla 
bles  are  PRIOR  to  Words,  and  Letters  to 
Syllables.  'Tis  thus  in  a  well  compofed 
Oration,  the  Pro'e'me  is  PRIOR  to  the 
State  and  Argument ;  and  thefe  laft,  to 
the  Peroration  (i). 

A  FOURTH  MODE  of  PRIORITY  Is  that 
of  HONOUR  and  AFFECTION,  when  we 
prefer  Objeds,  that  we  revere  or  love,  to 
others  that  lefs  merit,  or  at  leaft  that  we 
efleem  lefs  to  merit  our  Regard  and  At 
tention  (k): 


(l )       TV/TOy      SH    #&T#     TW3*    TCCqiV      10     fiuGG! 
*-     /  ^ 

*.  T.    ?..     ^r//?.   PrW.  p.   53. 
^V.  5y/^.     This  is  not   trandated,  being  exprefled 
in  the  Text* 

(k)  "En  'xaex   TO.   efyileva   10    0eptiov  xai   *W»TtgA 

•tuQacri  os  ol  CU&A?.O»  TSJ  cvT/wcTf^yj 

1$     V7T        CiVTUV)     1>'pQT£6'4$      f@Cl^     aVTQl$ 

OUTKM  slvm—Ar'ift.  Prad,   Ibid. — not   tranilated  for 
tlie  reafoa  before  given. 

T« 
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T6   KOtTOL'xfiGllt&S  <7£tog  SatfMV#$9   eVVOfJLOt  Otfav*     C.  X  V  • 


r 


K.   r.   A. 

aMMl 
1^3 

The  Gods  immortal,  as  by  Law  divine 
They  fiand  arrangd,  FIRST  honour;  NEXT 

revere 

Tfc  Ulujlrwits  Heroes,  and  t  err  eflrial  Race 
Of  Genii,  paying  *each  the  legal  Rites  : 
Honour  thy  Parents  NEXT,  and  thofe   of 

kin 
The  neareft,  &c. 

HIEROCLES,  in  his  comment  on  thefe 
verfes,  commonly  called  for  their  excelr 
lence  the  Golden  Veries  of  Pythagoras9 
has  largely  expatiated  on  this  divine  Pre 
cedence  and  Subordination. 

THUS  Horace,  with  refpedl  to  that 
Priority  of  Beings,  founded  on  the  Re 
ligion  of  his  Country  — 

(/)  Pythag.  Gurea  carmina. 

B  b  /V 
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Quid  PRIUS  dicamfolhisParentu 

Laudibus &c. 

PR  ox  i  M os  UK  t amen  occupavit 
Pallas  honor es  (m). 

He  adopts    PRIORITY,  derived  from  the 
fame  principle,    when   he  fpeaks  of  the 
favourite    topics,    which  his  Genius  led 
him  to  cultivate : 

Quid  PRIUS  ittuftrem  Jatiris,  mufdque  pe- 

deftri  (n)  ? 

\ 

THE  Stagirite,  who  records  thefe  va 
rious  Modes  of  PRIORITY,  obferves  on 
this  fourth  Mode  (and  apparently  with 
reafon)  that  it  was  in  a  manner  the  moft 
alien  and  foreign  of  them  all  (o). 

(m)  Hor at.  Od.  I.  i.  12. 
(n)  Herat.  Sat.  1.  ii.  6.  v.  17. 
o     His    words  are— fn   &  oy    KCU    cr^cv  o 


TOT©-  iuv  TJS'SOT  s-r@-—jfriji,  Pratd.  Ibid.  p.  54. 

HE 
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HE  mentions  alfo  a  FIFTH  MODE, 
but  he  introduces  it  with  a  fort  of  doubt. 
It  fhould  feem  (p),  fays  he,  befides  the 
Modes  here  mentioned,  there  was  an 
other  Mode  of  PRIORITY"  even  in  things 
reciprocating -y  altho',  fo  far  as  they  rar* 
procate,  they  may  be  faid  to  co-exijl. 

THE  facl  is,  if  either  of  them  in  any 
fenfe  can  be  called  CAUSE  to  the  other, 
it  may  for  that  reafon  be  called  PRIOR, 
if  not  in  Time,  at  leaft  in  Efficacy  and 
Power. 

FOR  example,  the  aftual  Exiftence  of  a 
Man  reciprocates  with  the  Proportion, 
which  affirms  him  actually  to  exiji.  For 
if  the  Man  actually  exift,  then  is  the 
Proportion  true*,  and  reciprocally,  if  the 


(p)  Ao'lsis    5*    av  KM    isctfi,  T»J  if^4nr{    vnq/&   sl- 

voti    Ta    *srforl^a    rgoTr®"     TUV    ycq>  o&Titt9$WTW     TO 
AITION,  «.  T.  ?.,     Ibid.  p.  54. 

B  b  2  Pro- 
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C.XV.  Propofition  be  true,  then  does  the  Man 
actually  exift.  And  yet,  tho'  thefe  things 
in  this  manner  reciprocate,  is  not  the 
Propofition  Caufe  to  the  Man's  Exiftence, 
but  the  Mans  Exiftence  to  that  of  the 
Propofition ;  fmce  according  as  the  Mart 
either  is  or  is  not,  in  like  manner  we  call 
the  Propofition  either  true  orfolfe  (qj 

THIS  laft  Mode  of  Priority  we  call 
CAUSAL  PRIORITY,  or  the  BEING  PRIOR 
BY  CAUSALITY. 

WE  mult  not  however  quit  this  Spe 
culation,  without  observing  that  Caufe 
and  Effetf  do  not  always  thus  reciprocate, 
but  that  for  the  greater  part  the  Caufe  is 
naturally  PRIOR.  For  example  :  Hunger 
and  Third  are  the  natural  Caufes  of 
Eating  and  Drinking  5  and  thus,  by  be 
ing  their  Caufes,  are  naturally  prior  to 

(q)  The   Words  of  Art/loth  are—™    y#f  elvou  TO 
Ibid.  p.  54.     Edit.  Sylb. 

them. 
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them.  Crimes  too  are  the  natural  Caufc,  C.  XV. 
fohy  Puniiliments  are  infiided  ;  and 
therefore  Crimes,  by  parity  of  reafon,  are 
prior  to  Puniihments.  The  Sentiment, 
tho'  obvious,  is  well  exprc  fled  by  Pcetus 
Tbrafea.  Nam  Culpa  qitam  Ptzna  TEM 
PO  RE  PRIOR  Esr;  emend ari,  quam  pec- 
care,  pojlerius  cjt  (r  ). 

NOR  are  Crimes  only  prior  to  Punifh- 
went,  but  fo  is  Judicial  Procefs ;  fmce  to 
punifh/r/?,  and  then  to  hear,  is  what  Sir 
Edward  Coke  chufes  to  call  (in  a  language 
fomewhat  ftrong)  the  damnable  and  damned 
Proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  Hell  (s)  : 

Caftigatque,  audit que  dolos (t). 

AND  thus  it  appears  there  are  FIVE 
PRINCIPAL  MODES  OF  PRIORITY;  that 

(r)  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  20. 

(s)  Cokes  In/Mutes^   vol.  ii.  p.  54,  55- 

//)  /Eneld.  vi.  567. 


Bb3 


IS 
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C.XV.  is  to  fay,  the  TEMPORAL,  the  ESSEN 
TIAL,  that  of  ORDER,  that  of  PRECE 
DENCE,  and  that  of  CAUSALITY  ;  which 
five  being  known,  THE  MODES  OF  WHAT 
is  SUBSEQUENT  (it's  natural  oppofite)  are 
eaiily  known  alfo  (uj. 

WE  are  now   to   examine  the  Modes  of 
CO-EXISTENCE,  or  that  of  being  AT  ONCE 
and    TOGETHER  (xj -,     and    tbefe    Modes 
have  evidently  great  connection  with  the 
preceding. 

THE  moft  SIMPLE  MODE  among  thefe, 
as  well  as  among  the  Modes  of  Priority, 
is  rhe  TEMPORAL,  perceived  in  things 
or  events,  which  exift  during  the  fame 
time  (yj. 


(uj  —  oY.xov     $s    OTI 
av  MM  TO  vrfpo?  AsyoiTO.     Simptic.  utjupra,  p.   106.  B. 

(x)  Arlftot.  Prad.  p.  54.     Edit.  Sylb. 

&V  v  ysvews  sv  TW  ai/ry  %$QVK  —  Prtcdic.  p.  54. 


Edit. 

UNA 
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C.  XV. 
UNA  Eurufque  Notufqn*  ruunt (z) 

OMOT  -Grote 

War  and  the  Plague  AT  ONCE  deftroy  the 
Greeks. 

Perfons,  in  this  mariner  co-exifting,  are 
called  CONTEMPORARIES:  fuch  as  So 
crates  and  Alcibiades ;  Virgil  and  Horace  ; 
Shakcjpeare  and  Johnfon. 

A  SECOND  MODE  OF  CO-EXISTENCE 
is  founded  in  NATURE  and  ESSENCE, 
where  two  things  neceffarily  reciprocate 
in  confequence  of  their  exifting,  while 
neither  of  them  at  the  fame  time  is  the 
Caufe  of  exiftence  to  the  other  (b). 

'TIS 


(z)  /En.    i.  89. 

(a)  Utad  A.  v.  6  1. 

(b)  Thus  expreffed  by  .Arijlotle  —  <pvw  51   AMA, 


e  amov    Sar^ov  SxTEfu  iS  «ra/.     Prad.   p.   54. 

Bb4  By 
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C.XV. 

Tis    in   this     fenfe    that   Double    and 

Half  &t Q     TOGETHER     OF     AT     ONCE,    for 

they  reciprocate -y  if  there  be  Double, 
there  muft  be  Half;  and  if  Half,  there 
mtift  be  Double.  They  are  alfo  neither 
of  them  the  Caufe,  why  the  other  exifts. 
Double  is  no  more  the  Caufe  of  Half, 
than  Half  is  of  Double.  This  laft  con 
dition  is  requifite,  becaufe  if  either  of  the 
Two  were  effentiatly  and  truly  a  Caufe  to 
the  other,  it  would  pafs,  by  virtue  of  it's 
Caufality,  from  Co-exiftence  to  Pri 
ority  (c). 

THERE  is  A  THIRD  MODE  OF  CO 
EXISTENCE,  feen  in  different  Species  of 
the  fame  Genus,  when,  upon  dividing 


By  referring  to  the  Chapter  on  Relatives,  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive,  whence  this  Speculation  arifcs ;  for  in 
that  Chapter  the  fame  Example  is  alleged  as  here,  by 
way  of  illustration  of  the  fame  Doctrine.  See  be 
fore,  p.  221. 

(c)  See  before,  p.  371,  2. 

the 
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the  Genus,  we   view  them  arranged  to-    C,XV. 
gelher,    contra-dijlinguified    one     to     an 
other  (dj. 

'Tis  thus  the  Genus,  Triangle,  being 
divided  into  equilateral,  equicrural,  and 
fcalene,  no  one  of  thefe  Species  appears 
to  be  by  nature  prior  >  but  all  of  them 
TO  EXIST  AT  ONCE  in  a  (late  of  Con- 
tradijlinttion.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  three  animal  Species,  the  aerial, 
aquatic,  and  terreftrial,  when  we  di 
vide,  after  the  fame  manner,  the  Genus 
Animal  (e). 

AND  thus  are  the  Modes  of  CO-EXIST 
ENCE    or    TOGETHER  either  the  TEM- 


(e)  Thus  exprefTed  by  Ariflotle  —  xoti  rat  I*  TS 
yevz$     avT-dm^wsva,     attfau;     AM  A    rji    <pv<T£i 
Ibid.  55- 


TOJ   Kara 
TO    irBftCf  T:O   wr^  ««{   T£ 

55.' 

PORAL, 
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C.XV.    PORAL,  the    ESSENTIAL,    or  the   SPE- 
u-v-~ '    CIFIC, 

AND  here,  fliouid  any  one  object  to 
thefe  Diflinctions,  as  either  too  trivial 
or  too  Jcholajlic  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
polite  writer ;  we  anfwer,  that  we  no 
more  wifh  an  author  to  mention  them, 
when  not  profefiedly  his  fubject,  than 
we  would  have  him  dilTert,  without  a 
caufe,  upon  nouns,  pronouns,  and  the 
principles  of  Grammar.  All  we  hope 
from  thefe  elementary  Doctrines,  is  to  fee 
them  jn  their  Effects*,  to  fee  them  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  compofition,  both  as  to 
reafoning  and  language,  'Tis  thus  a 
grazier,  when  he  turns  his  oxen  into 
fome  rich  and  fertile  pafture,  never  wifhes 
to  infpect  what  food  they  have  devoured, 
but  to  fee  a  fair  and  ample  Bulk,  the 
effeft  of  food  well  digefled.  Befides, 
when  Sopbifis  affail  us,  and  either  exhi 
bit  one  thing  for  ,  another,  or  two  things 
r  for  one  and  the  fame ;  to  what  furer  wea- 
3  pon 
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pon   can    we   recur  for   defence,  than  to   C.XV. 
that  of  preclfe  and  well-eftablijhed  Dijlinc- 
tim  (fj? 

THERE  remains  to  be  treated  the  Theo 
ry  of  MOTION  -y  in  which,  without  at 
tempting  to  impeach  or  contradict  any 
modern  Speculations,  we  /hall  inquire, 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Ancients 
concerning  it ;  in  what  manner  they  at 
tempted  to  catch  vC§  fugitive  nature;  and 
how  they  divided  it  by  it's  EJfeffs  into 
\£  subordinate  Species. 


(f)  Learning  and  Science,  or  rather  learned  and 
fcientific  Terms,  when  introduced  out  of  Seafen,  be 
come  what  we  call  PEDANTRY.  The  Subject  may 
have  merit,  the  Terms  be  precife,  and  yet,  notwith- 
itanding,  the  Speaker  be  a  PEDANT,  if  he  talk  with 
out  regard  either  to  Place,  or  Time. 

The  following  ftory  may  perhaps  illuftrate  this  Af- 
fertion,  "  A  learned  Doctor  at  Paris  was  once  pur- 
"  chafing  a  pair  of  flocSdngs,  but  unfortunately  could 
«  find  none,  that  were  either  ftrong  enough,  or  thick 
t(  enough.  Give  we,  fays  he  to  the  Hofier,  Jhckings 
<c  of  Matter  CONTINUOUS,  not  of  Matter  DISCRETE." 
^  tome  ii,  p,  64. 

Bui* 
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C.XV. 

BUT  this  is  a  Theory  demanding  a 
feparate  Chapter,  where  thofe,  who  quef- 
tion  the  doctrines,  may  perhaps  ainufe 
the  r  curiofity,  while  they  peruie  an  at 
tempt  to  exhibit  the  fentiments  of  An 
tiquity  upon  fo  iingular  a  fubjeft ;  a  fub- 
jedt,  in  it's  exiftence  fo  obvious,  in  it's 
real  character  fo  abflrufe. 
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CHAP.     XVI. 

Concerning  MOTION  PHYSICAL — If  s  va 
rious  Species  deduced  and  illuftrated — 
blend  themfehes  with  each  oiler,  and 
why  —  Contrariety,  Oppofition,  Reft  — 
Motion  Phyjical—an  Object  of  all  the 
Senfes —  Common  Objetts  of  Senfation, 
how  many — Motion,  a  thing  not  firnple, 
but  complicated  with  many  other  things 
—  ifs  Definition  or  Defcription  taken 
from  the  Peripatetics  —  the  Accounts 
given  of  it  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
analogous  to  that  of  Arijtotle,  and  why. 

AL  L  MOTION  is  either  PHYSICAL, or  C.XVI 
NOT  PHYSICAL.     As  by  MOTION 
PHYSICAL  I  mean  that,  which  is  obvious 
to  the  Senfesy  fo  by  MOTION  NOT  PHY 
SICAL,    I   mean   that,    which,   by  being 
the  object  of  no  fenfe,   (as  for  example 
4  the 
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C.XVI.  the  Succeffion  of  our  Thoughts  and  Vo 
litions)  is  the  Subject  of  after  contem 
plation,  and  knovvable  not  to  the  Senfi- 
tive,  but  to  the  rational  Faculty. 

THIS  therefore  will  be  the  Plan  of 
our  following  Inquiry. 

IN  the  prefent  Chapter  we  (hall  con- 
fider  MOTION  MERELY  PHYSICAL,  both 
in  it's  feveral  dljlinfl  .Species,  and  in  it's 
general  or  common  Character. 

IN  the  next  Chapter  we  fhall  inquire 
whether  there  be  OTHER  MOTION 
BESIDES;  and  if  fuch  may  be  found, 
we  (hall  then  examine,  how  fir  it  is 
diftinguifoed  from  the  Phyjical,  and  how 
far  it  is  connected. 

FIRST  therefore  for  the  firft  (a). 

(a)  In  the  Order  of  Nature  the  Genus  precedes  it's 
feveral  Species ;  but  in  the  order  of  Human  Percep 
tion  the  feveral  Species  precede  their  Genus,  which  latt 
is  the  order  adopted  here.  See  Hermes,  p.  9, 

As 
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C.XVL 

As  the  moft  obvious  of  all  Motions  is 
the  Motion  of  Body,  fo  the  moft  obvious 
Motion  of  Body  is  that,  by  which  it 
changes  from  Place  to  Place  (b),  itfelf 
remaining,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed  to  re 
main,  both  in  one  Place  and  the  other, 
precifely  the  fame.  Tis  thus  a  Bowl 
moves  over  a  Plane ;  a  Bird  thro'  the  Air ; 
a  Planet  round  the  Sun.  This  Motion 
is  properly  MOTION  LOCAL  ;  or,  if  we 
chufe  a  fingle  Name,  we  may  call  it 
PASSAGE  or  TRANSITION.  It's  peculiar 
character,  as  oppofed  to  any  other  Mo 
tion,  is  to  off  eft  no  Attribute  of  Body,  but 
merely  that  of  Local  Site. 

Cczruleo  per  fumma  /evis  vo/at  cequora  curru, 
Subjidunt  undce,    tumldumque  fub  axe  to- 
nanti 


(b)  Called  therefore   in   Greek  ft  - 

Co*,,  and  fometimes  by  a  fmgle  word,  ^-  See 
An/I.  Pradlc.  p.  55.  Edit.  Sylb.  and  Ammm.  in  LK. 
p.  171.  B. 

Ster- 
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C.XVI.  Sternitur  cequor  aquis  >  fugiunt  va/io  cethere 
nimbi  (c). 

Here  the  Chariot  flies,  the  Waves  fub- 
fide?  the  Clouds  difperfs,  all  is  in  LOCAL 
MOTION. 

THERE  are  other  Motions \  which  af- 
fedl  the  more  inherent  Attributes,  Thus 
when  a  lump  of  Clay  is  moulded  from  a 
Cube  into  a  Sphere,  there  is  Motion  more 
than  local;  for  there  is  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  Figure.  The  fame  happens,  when 
a  man  from  hot  becomes  cold,  from 
ruddy  becomes  pale.  MOTION  OF  THIS 
SPECIES  has  refpedl  to  the  Genus  of  Qua 
lity  >  and  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  coin 
a  word)  may  be  called  ALIATION  fdj. 

If  thou  be* ft  He  !  but  O  !  bow  fafn,  how 

CHANGED 

From  Him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 

(c)  /En.  v.  819. 

(d)  'Aaaofawfc    in  barbarous  Latin,  Alieratw.  Fid. 

Ckatb'd 
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Chat  frd  with  tranfcendent  brightness,  didjl  C.XVL 

outjhine 
Myriads,  tho  bright (e). 

Here  we  behold  Qualities  that  are  changed, 
a  Scene  of  ALIATION. 

ANOTHER  SPECIES  OF  MOTION  is  feen 
In  Addition  and  Detraction;  as  when  we 
either  add,  or  take  away  a  Gnomon  from 
a    Square.       Here    is    no     Aliation,     or 
Change  of  Duality,  (for  the  Figure,  as  a 
Square,  remains  the  fame  in  either  cafe) 
but  the  Effedl  of  fuel?  Motion  is  a  Change 
only  in    the  Quantity,  as  the  Square  be 
comes   either  fmaller  or   larger.      When 
Quantity  is   enlarged,   we  call  the  Motion 
AUGMENTATION;  when  'tis  lejjened,   we 
call  it  DIMINUTION  (f). 

Behold  a  wonder :  T^hey,  but  now  whofeemd 
In  BIGNESS  to  furpafe  Earth's  Giant  Sons, 

(e)  Par.  Loft^  i.  84.     See  p.  174. 

(f)  Augmentation^     &uh<n$—Diminution>     Me<W. 
l^id.  Arift.  utfup. 

C  c  Now 
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C  XVI.  Now  LESS  than  fmallejl  Dwarfs,  in  nar 
row  room 
fbrong  number  lefs '—(g) 

Here  we  behold  DIMINUTION. 

PARVA  metu  primo;  moxfefe  ATTOLLIT 
IN  AURAS, 

Ingrediturque  folo,    et  caput   Inter   nubila 
condit  (b). 

Here  we  behold  AUGMENTATION. 

ALL  thefe  Motions  have  this  in  com 
mon,  that  they  are  Changes  or  Roads 
from  one  Attribute  to  another  (i)9  while 
the  Subjiance  remains  the  fame,  both  in 
Effence  and  in  Name.  Thus  the  Planet 
Jupiter,  which  was  a  year  ago  in  fuch 

(g)  Par.  Loft,  \.  777 . 

(h)  Mn.  iv.  176.  See  chap.  ix.  where  the  Species 
of  Quantity  are  enumerated. 

(i )  Oy  KctTYifyioti  slcrivy  aM*  000$  f< j  TOCJ  xaTYifofias 
—They  (that  is,  thefe  feveral  Species  of  Motion)  are 
not  Predicaments^  but  a  ROAD  to  the  Predicaments. 
Ammon*  in  Pr&d*  171, 

a  part 
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a  part  of  the  heavens,  and  is  at  prefent  C.XVI. 
in  another,  tho'  his  Attributes  of  Place 
are  changed,  is  yet  both  in  Effence  and 
in  Name  flill  the  fame  Planet.  By  pa 
rity  of  Reafon,  'tis  the  fame  individual 
Man,  who,  by  change  in  Quantity  9  from 
flefhy  becomes  emaciated  (kj. 

BUT 


(k)  Speaking  of  thefe  Species  of  Motion,  Ammonlus 
fays—  xivBitrQxi  »j  KOLTO,  IToj-ov,  >j  xara,  H.OIOV,  j| 
ToVov,  (pvAarlovTa  TO  l|  afx^$  &riw£f  E/J©-  — 
/A/w^f  ^?r^  wc'y^  tfw^/  changed  either  in  QUANTITY, 
or  in  QUALITY,  or  in  PLACE,  Jlill  preferring  [dur 
ing  thefe  [Motions]  their  ORIGINAL  ESSENTIAL  FORM. 
Amman.  In  Prced.  p.  172. 

Here     we    find   the    Phrafe  Eft®-    anw&f,    com 
monly  called  Subftantial  Form^  but  which  we  chufe 
(as     thinking    it    more    accurate)    to   tranflate    Ef- 
fential.     To  explain  —  Let  us  for  example  call  Spheri 
cality  (if  we  may  employ  fuch  a  word]  the  E/fential 
Form  to  a  Bowl.     Everyone  will  admit  that  the  Bowl 
may  undergo  many  Changes;    may   become  White 
from  Black,   Hot  from   Cold  ;  and   (by  a  more  eafy 
Change  than  thefe)  it  may  roll  from  one  Place  to  an 
other  j  and  yet  notwithftanding   it   may  Jlill  continue 
to  be  a  Bowl.     But  when  it's   Sphericality^  that  is  to 
fay  it*s  El3©-  scnw&f,   it's  ejfintial  Form  departs,  when 
(fuppofmg  it's  Matter  to  be  Clay)  it  is  moulded//-^ 
C  c  2  a  Sphere 
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C.XVI. 

BUT  there  are  other  Motions,  which  in 

their  Effects  go  farther.     Thus  when  the 
Subflance  of  a   Man    becomes    not   only 
pallid  and  emaciated,  but  it's  living  Prin 
ciple    is    detached    from    that    which   it 
enlivens,   Putrefaction  and  Diffolution  of 
the    Body  enfue,  .  and   'tis   no   longer   a 
Change  'within  the  Subftance,  but  the  very 
Subftance  is  loft  both   in  Eflence  and   in 
Name  (I).  SUCH  MOTION  is  called  COR 
RUPTION,    DISSOLUTION,    or    DYING. 
On   the  contrary,  when  the  Seed  of  any 
Species,  whether    Animal   or  Vegetable, 
by  Evolution,  Accretion,  or  other  latent 
Procefs   of  Nature,    produces    a   certain 
Being,  which  had  no  exiftence  before ;  'tis  a 
Change,  like   the   former,  that    goes    not 
merely  to  Attributes,  but  by  a    more  ef 
ficacious  Operation  to  the  very  Subftance 

a  Sphere  into  a  Cube,  from  that  inftant  the  Bowl  is  no 
more,  it  has  no  longer  an  exiftence  either  in  Ejpnce, 
or  ir  Name.  See  before,  p.  90. 

(I)  See  the  Note  immediately  preceding. 

8  itfelf. 
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itfelf.     SUCH  MOTION  is  called  GENE-  C.XVL. 
RATION  or  BIRTH. 

•i  •  t  * 
THE    following   difference   fubfifts  be 

tween  thefe  two  latter  Species  and  the 
former;  the  former  are  no  more  than 
Roads  to  different  Modes  of  Being  ;  the 
latter  lead  to  Being  itfelf,  and  to  it's 
oppolite  Non-  being  (mj. 

HOWEVER  feparate  and  diftinft  thefe 
Species  of  Motion  may  be  found,  yet  be~ 
ing  all  of  the  fame  Genus,  they  naturally 
blend  themfehes  together. 


(m)  Hence  GENERATION  is  called  —  'Otios  OMQ  r3 
ffin  (Ay  ovr@~  E;J  TO  TSYI  ov,  Tsrsriv  awo  T£  "ovva-fjin  oV- 
T©-  els  TO  evEgytia  oV—  THE  ROAD  from  NON-BEING 
to  BEINTG;  that  is,  from  BEING  IN  POWER  to  BEING 
IN  ACT—  CORRUPTION  or  DISSOLUTION,  on  the 
contrary,  is  called  'OJo;  «7ro  TS  ovr®-  tl$  TO  (MI  ov—  • 
THE  ROAD  from  BEING  to  NON-BEING.  Amman* 
in  Prad.  p.  172. 

The  Particle  Ilr?,  prefixed  in  the  Quotations  to  [w 
oW(^-,  and  TO  Sv,  is  to  diftinguifh  the  Non-  being 
and  Being  here  mentioned  from  Being  and  Non-being 
alfolute.  Tlii  means  in  a  manner^  as  it  were^  aftet  a 
fort.  See  below,  397,  398. 

C  C  3  THUS 
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C.XVI. 

THUS  tho'  Local  Motion  may  poflibly 
exift  without  the  reft,  yet  'tis  impoffibk  for 
the  reft  to  exift  without  Local  Motion. 
Generation  is  the  Aflemblage  of  parts ; 
Corruption,  the  Separation;  fo  that  here 
Local  Motion  is  evident  in  either  cafe. 
'Tis  the  fame  in  Aliation;  the  fame  in 
Augmentation  and  'Diminution.  When 
Fear  renders  a  perfon  pale,  fuch  Change 
could  not  be,  did  not  his  Blood  retreat 
locally  from  the  fur  face  to  within:  and 
as  for  Augmentation  and  it's  Oppojite, 
they  are  no  more  than  the  bringing  to, 
and  the  carrying  off';  both  which  in  their 
very  Idea  imply  Local  Motion. 

THE  other  Species  of  Motion  are  /»- 
cidentally  blended  alfo.  He  that  increafes 
in  bulk,  commonly  increafes  with  Rud- 
dinefs;  and  he  that  lefjens  in  bulk,  com 
monly  leflens  with  Palenefs.  There  are 
both  in  the  Qualities  and  the  Quantities 
of  the  particles  to  be  affembled,  many 

Changes 
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Changes     neceffarily    previous    to   Gene-  C.  CVI. 
ration  or   Birth;    and    many   others,    as 
neceflarily     previous     to    Corruption     or 
Death  (n). 

AND  thus  have  we  eftabliflied  six  SPE- 
CIES  OF  MOTION,  which  we  denomi 
nate  PHYSICAL,  becaufe  they  refpeft 
Phyjical  Sufyfts.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  j'jur  of  the  UNIVERSAL  GENERA,  or 
ARRANGEMENTS;  one  in  the  Genus, 
Where,  TRANSITION;  one  in  Duality, 
ALIATION  ;  two  in  Quantity,  AUG 
MENTATION  and  DIMINUTION  ;  two  in 
Subjtance,  GENERATION  and  CORRUP 
TION.  

(n)  See  drift  ot.  Pbyf.  1.  viii.  c.  8.— where  he 
ihews  at  large  that  Local  Motion  i?  neceflarily  the  pri 
mary  Motion,  as  running  thro'  the  reft*  and  eflential 
to  them  all  ;  and  where  he  likewife  explains  in  wfhat 
manner  the  other  Species  of  Motion  neceflarily  blend 
tbemftlves  with  each  other.  The  Chapter  is  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcnbed.  In  his  Tract  de  Anima,  1.  i. 
c.  3.  having  fpoken  of  the  feveral  Species  of  Motion, 
he  adds,  that  MOTION  infers  PLACE— mwai  ya^ 
al  texpwai  XIVYKT^  sv  town  —  For  that  AH< 
MOTIONS  btre  enumerated  are  in  PLACE. 
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C.XVI, 

IN  all  thefe  Motions  there  is  OPPOSI 
TION  or  CONTRARIETY  (o).  Where  two 
Species  are  coupled  in  one    Genus,   the 
two  Species   themfelves  are,   in  fuch  cafe, 
Contraries;     as    Generation   and    Corrup 
tion,  Augmentation  and  Diminution.  Where 
the   Species    ftands  Jingle,  as  Local  Mo* 
tion,   or    Aliation,    the   Contrarieties   are 
more  numerous,  and  therefore  perhaps  not 
mentioned.     In  Local  Motion  we  behold 
Backward  and  Forward,    Rectilinear  and 
Curvilinear,     Centripetal    and     Centrifu 
gal,  &c.     In  Aliation,  or  Change  of  Qua 
lity,   we  behold   Blackening  and  White 
ning  ;      Straightening      and      Bending ; 
Strengthening     and     Weakening;      with 
many  others,  to  which  names  are  want 
ing.     Laftly,    all   MOTION    whatever   is 
contrary  to  REST  (p). 

AND 

(o)  See  the  Chapter  preceding,  p.  361. 

(p)  'En    3e  afl-Xwf  TJI  JUEV  XIVWEI    fyt^ly,  evavriw — In 
Jirlftmfs  the  CONTRARY  to  MOTION  is  REST,    Arifl, 
Pr*di(.  c,  xi,  p.  5^-    Edit.  Sylb. 

The 
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AND  now  perhaps  it  may  not  be  a- 
mifs  to  inquire,  WHAT  PHYSICAL  MO 
TION  is.  Some  Phijofophers  have  found 
a  fhort  method  here,  by  telling  us,  'tis  a 
Jimple  Idea,  and  therefore  cannot  be  de~ 
fnea.  Others,  with  more  reafon,  have 
called  it  hard  to  be  defined  fqjy  a  circum- 
fiance  not  unufual  with  other  Subjects 
equally  obvious,  there  being  nothing  more 
different  both  in  accuracy  and  truth, 
than  that  Apprehenfion,  which  is  ade 
quate  to  the  purpofes  of  the  Vulgar, 
and  that,  which  ought  to  fatisfy  the  in- 
veftigation  of  a  Philofopher. 

IN  the  firft  place,  if  we  confider  MO 
TION  as  an  Objedt  of  Senfation,  we  {hall 

The  other  Modes  of  Contrariety  are  explained  in 
the  fubfequent  part  of  the  Chapter  here  quoted,  which 
in  fome  Editions  is  the  fourteenth. 

(q)  — ^aXETrov  *a£iiv  avrw  (fcil>  Jwww)  w  Irtv* 
' Tis  hard  to  comprehend  what  it  is— So  fays  the  Stagi- 
ritey  and  gives  his  Reafons,  which  we  poftpone  for 
the  prefentj  that  we  may  not  anticipate.  Phyf.  1.  iii. 
C.  2.  p.  45.  Edit.  Sylb, 

difcover 
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C.XVI.  difcover  it  to  be  the  Object  not  of  one 
Senfe,  but  of  alL  In  a  ring  of  Bells  we 
hear  it ;  in  a  fucceffion  of  Savours  we 
tafte  it;  of  Odours,  we  fmell  it;  and 
that  we  feel  or  fee  it,  there  needs  no  ex 
ample.  Thus  is  it  diftinguilhed  from 
thofe  Objects,  that  are  peculiar  to  one 
Senfe  alone ;  as  from  Colours,  which  we 
only  fee,  or  from  Sounds,  which  we  only 
hear.  Simple  therefore  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
only  an  Object  of  Senfaticn,  but  ftands 
diftmguijhed,  as  a  COMMON  OBJM  cr,  from 
other  objects  that  are  PECULIAR. 

AND  are  there  then  (it  may  be  de 
manded)  no  other  Objects  of  the  fame 
Character  ? — 'Tis  anfwered,  there  are ; 
as  Bulk  and  Figure,  common  Objects  to 
the  Sight  and  Feeling;  Reft  and  Num 
ber,  common  Objects,  like  Motion,  to 
every  Senfe  (r). 

/„  ]        v      N         V*  '  »        '  *     *    \ 

(  T )        JUKMOf        0£j       KtWfflfr        »7f£/>«#,         apl9fAQ$)        VWlfM*} 

TO.     yag      TQiavta     x$E(/.ia$     eriv     idiot       (fc^» 
The  common  Qbjefts  of  Senfation  are  Mo- 
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C.XVI. 

AND  how  (it  is  afked  again)  is  Mo 
tion  diftinguifoed  from  thefe? —We  re 
ply,  from  Reft,  by  Contrariety ;  from 
Number,  by  Continuity,  from  Bulk  and 
Figure,  as  the  Parts  of  Motion  are  never 
permanent,  never  co-exift.  What  Specu 
lations  does  this  Idea,  Simple  as  it  is 
called,  open,  even  whib  we  confider  it 
no  farther  than  as  an  Objed  of  Senfa- 
tion  ?  4 

BUT  we  muft  not  flop  here,  even  while 
we  confider  it  as  Pbyfical.  As  fuch  we 
fliall  find  it  connefted  with  a  Body, 
which  moves  j  and  as  fuch,  neceffarily 
performed  thro  Space,  and  in  'Time  y  fo 
that  thefe  alfo,  and  their  Attributes  of 
Infinite  and  Continuous,  muft  be  added 


TION,  REST,  NUMBER,  FIGURE,  BULK;/^  thefc- 
are  peculiar  to  no  one  Senfe.  Anjl.  de  Amma^  1.  ii. 
c.  6.  p.  34.  Thefe  common  Ob-jetts  are  well  worthy 
of  Attention  in  explaining  the  Doctrine  of  the  Senfes 
and  Senfation. 

to 
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C.XVL  to  it's  Theory,  as  fo  many  neceflary  Spe- 
~       culations. 

WE  cannot  therefore  but  obferve,  that 
if  it  be  ijimple  Idea,  'tis  ftrangely  com 
plicated  with  a  multitude  of  others  (s)  ; 

(s)  See  the  Beginning  of  the  third  Book  of  Ari- 
foile's  Phyficsy  ch.  i.  where  being  about  to  treat  of 
Motion^  he  {hews  with  what  other  Subjects  it  is  ne- 
ceffarily  conneaed,  fuch  as  CONTINUOUS,  INFI 
NITE,  PLACE,  TIME,  &c.  and  where  accordingly, 
after  he  has  given  us  the  Opinions  of  his  Predecef- 
fors  in  Philofophy  concerning  thefe  Subjefts,  he  pro 
ceeds  in  due  order  to  explain  what  he  thinks  himfelf. 
—His  words  are,  as  they  here  follow.  Aox«  ¥  n 

tlvai     TUV     ZWE%UV    TO    S'    "ATTEI^OV    k^ 
Iv    T«    Swe^zr*    Jio      xai    Tois    op£ojtEvoi$    TO 


'Aorstpty     u$    d$  "ATTS^OV    ^ICH^TOV     TO        uvex       ov. 
&  Taroij   avEU    ToVs,   xau  Kera,  xai  Xfova  afrwalov 
swat.     MOTION  appears  to   be  in  the  number  of 
things  CONTINUOUS  :    now    INFINITE    Immediately 
Jbews  itfelf  in  that  which  is  CONTINUOUS;  /0r  which- 
recfony  when  they  define  CONTINUOUS,  they  have  often 
cccafion  to  employ  withal  the  character  of  Infinite^  in  as 
much  as  CONTINUITY  is  tha^  which  is  DIVISIBLE 
TO  INFINITE.      Add  to  r/>/V,  without   PLACE,  and 
VACUUM,  and   TIME,  V/V  impojpble  that  MOTION 
Jhould-have  exiftence.     Phyfic.  ].  iii.  c.  j. 

fuch 
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fuch  as  Space,   Time,    Infinitude,    Conti-  C.XVI. 
nutty,    together  with  Body,  and   it's  vi- 
Jibk  Attributes  both   of   Quantity   and  of 
Quality.     But  to  proceed  in   our  Specu 
lation, 


THAT  there  are  things  exifting  in 
in  reality,  in  aftuality  (call  it  as  you 
pleafe)  we  have  the  evidence  both  of 
our  Senfes,  and  of  our  internal  Confci- 
oufnefs  ;  fo  that  this  is  a  matter  of  fadt, 
which  we  take  for  granted.  That  there 
alfo  are  things  which  actually  and  really 
are  not,  is  equally  evident  as  the  former, 
and  requires  no  proving.  A  Sphinx  for 
example  actually  is  not  \  a  Centaur  ac 
tually  is  not  •>  for  thefe  we  may  call 
Phantoms  in  the  language  of  Lucretius, 

Quce  neque  funt  ufquam,  neque  pojfunt  ejfe 


Laftly,  every   Subftance  that   actually  is, 
by  actually  being  that  thing,  a&udly  is 

ntf 
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C.XVI*  not  any  other  (t).  A  piece  of  Brafs  for 
example  actually  is  not  an  Oak;  an 
Acorn,  not  a  Vine ;  a  Grape-ftone,  not  a 
Statue. 

THERE  is  a  difference  however  here ; 
I  mean  a  difference  in  the  laft  mode  of 
actually  not  being ;  for  tho*  the  Brafs  is 
no  more  a  Statue,  than  it  is  an  Oak,  yet 
has  it  a  Capacity  to  become  the  one,  and 
none  to  become  the  other.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Acorn,  with  refpect 
to  the  Oak;  of  the  Grape-ftone,  with 
refpecl:  to  the  Vine.  Were  it  not  for 
this  dejinlte  nature  of  Capacity,  which  as 
much  diftinguilhes  the  invifibte  Powers, 


(/)  This  LAST  SPECIES  of  NON-ENTITY  fhould 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  Doftrine  cf  Motion 
wholly  depends  upon  ity  and  as  it  is  fo  ejfentially  diftin- 
guifhed  both  from  the  PHANTASTIC  Non-entitieb 
(the  Sphinx,  the  Centaur,  &c.)  immediately  preced 
ing,  and  from  that  Jlror.gcft  of  all  Non-entities,  the 
Non- entity  of  IMPOSSIBILITY,  fuch  as  that  the  Di 
ameter  of  the  Square  Jbould  be  commcnfurable  with  it's 
Sides^  or  that  the  fame  Number  Jbould  bt  both  Even  and 
Odd.  See  before,  p.  389. 

as 
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as  attuality  diftinguifhes  the  vifible  At-  C.XVI. 
tributes,  there  would  be  no  reafon  why 
an  Acorn  fhould  not  produce  a  Statue, 
as  well  as  it  produces  an  Oak ;  or  why 
any  thing  (to  fpeak  more  generally) 
Jhould  not  be  able  to  produce  any  thing  (u). 

WHAT  then,  if  there  were  no  Capa 
city  exifting  in  the  Univerfe  ? — Could 
there  be  Generations,  Corruptions,  Growths, 
Diminutions,  Aliations,  or  Change  of 
Place  ? — Impoffible — But  if  thefe  are 
all  the  Species  of  Phyfical  Motion,  it 
follows,  that  WITHOUT  CAPACITY  there 
can  be  no  fuch  Motions. 

AND  is  MOTION  then  for  this  reafon 
pure  CAPACITY,  and  that  only? — Let  us 
examine. — A  Man,  being  in  Sali/bury, 


(u)  This  Diftin£tion  of  TO  'Emte%£j'a  and  T» 
of  that  which  is  in  ACTUALITY,  and  that 
which  is  in  POWER,  is  the  Bafis  of  all  the  Peripatetic 
Reafoning  upon  this  Subject.  See  p.  277,  &c.  alfci 
p.  148,  149. 

has 
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C.XVI.  has  a  Capacity  of  travelling  to  London* 
Is  he  therefore,  for  merely  poffejpng  fuch 
Capacity,  upon  the  road  thither  ? — He  is 
not. — Motion  therefore,  tho  Capacity,  is 
not  Capacity  alone :  there  muft  be  fome 
degree  of  ACTUALITY,  or  elie  MOTION 
can  never  exift.  Shall  we  then  call  it 
pure  ACTUALITY?  —  We  cannot  affert 
that %  when  we  have  made  Capacity 
one  of  it's  requiiites.  Befides,  how 
fhould  Motion  be  feen  in  pure  AEluality ; 
an  Actuality,  which  never  exifts,  till  Mo~ 
tion  is  at  an  end?  A  Man  furely  can 
no  more  be  called  moving  towards  Lon 
don,  who  is  affiually  arrived  there,  than 
he  who,  poffeffing  the  Capacity  of  go 
ing  thither,  forbears  to  exert  any  of  his 
motive  powers. 

IF  Motion  therefore  be  neither  Capa 
city  alone,  nor  Aftuality  alone,  and  yet 
both  (as  it  appears)  are  effential  to  it; 
'tis  IN  BOTH  we  muft  look  after  it, 

AS 
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AS     DERIVING     IT*S    EXISTENCE     FROM    C.XVL 
BOTH. 

SUCH  in  fadt  it  will  appear;  fome- 
thing  MORE  than  dead  Capacity,  forne- 
thing  LESS  than  perfect  Actuality:  CA 
PACITY  ROUZED,  andjlriving  to  quit  it's 
latent  Character :  not  the  CAPABLE  Erafs, 
nor  yet  the  ACTUAL  Statue^  but  the 
CAPACITY  IN  ENERGY,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  Brafs  in  Fuiion,  while  //  is  becoming 
the  Statue,  and  is  not  yet  become.  Thus 
too,  when  a  Complexion  is  actually  Red, 
we  fay  not  that  it  reddens-,  much  lefs 
do  we  affert  fo,  while  it  remains  per- 
Jfetffy  Pale  -,  but  as  every  pale  Complexion 
implies  a  Capacity  to  become  red,  'tis  in 
THE  ENERGY  OF  THIS  CAPACITY  exiils 
the  Reddening,  that  is  the  MOTION. 

IN  the  account  of  MOTION  here  given 

we  fee   the  Dodlrine  of  the  Peripatetics. 

The  more  ancient  Sefts  of  Pythagoreans 

and   Platonics,    tho'   they  give    different 

P  d  Defcrip- 
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C.XVI.  Defcriptions,  feem  to  have  deduced  them 
all  from  the  fame  Principles.  Thus  be- 
caufe,  whenever  any  thing  is  moved,  it 
is  fome  way  or  other  diversified  either 
in  Quantity,  or  in  Quality,  or  at  leaft  in 
Place,  for  this  reafon  they  called  MO 
TION,  DIVERSITY.  Again,  becaufe, 
while  oppoiite  forces  are  equal,  then  is 
Motion  fufpended^  and  revives  not  till  In 
equality  deftroys  the  Equilibrium  $  for  this 
reafon  they  called  -MoxicN,;  INEQJJA- 
LITY.  Again, becaufe  every  thing,  which 
is  moving,  is  ^  not  in  fome  certain-  Attri 
butes,  either  what  it  <was,  or  what  it 
•will  be ;  for  this-  reafon  they  called  Mo- 
TION,  NON-ENTITY  (x),  not  Non-entity 
abfolute,  but  with  a  peculiar  reference. 

ALL    thefe    Defcriptions  of  MOTION 
naturally  flow  from  one  Source,   and  that 


.  (x)  — -  ete/ov  G£  ol  HvQayoqsioi  Trjv  xiwioriv  tlvat 
*ETffoT>iTa)  xai  'Avicro'wrx,  xai  TO  />oj  ov.  Phi  lop.  in 
Pbyfic..  p.  144.  For  Non- Entity,  fee  before  p.  397^ 
98. 

is, 
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is,   from   it's   indefinite  (y)   and  unafccr-  C.XV.L 
tamable    appearance.       Now    the    reafon 
why  it  fo  appears,  is,  as  we   have    faid, 
becaufe  we  cannot  place   it  either  in  the 
Jirnple   CAPACITY   of  things,  or   in   the 
Jimpk  ACTUALITY.     The  Bow  for  ex 
ample  moves  not,  becaufe  it  may  be  bent ; 
nor   becaufe   it  is  bent;    but   the  Motion 
lies  between  y  lies  in  an  imperfect  and    ob- 
fcure  union  of  the   two  together ;  is  THE 
ACTUALITY  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  EVEN  OF 
CAPACITY  ITSELF  (z)  •>  imperfeft  and 

obfcure, 


TiQsvai     avTd*;      en 

TI  &H«r  EIVCU  ^  ttwjtft^  Pfyf'  P-  45-  Edit. 
Sylb. — The  Caufe  of  their  -placing  MOTION  among  thcfe 
things^  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  fomething  INDEFINITE. 

(z)  We  have  juft  before  filled  it  the  ENERGY  oJ^ 
CAPACITY  ;  here,  the  ACTUALITY  OF  CAPACITY. 
Thefe  expreffions  are   difficult,   unlcfs  we  attend  to 
the  manner,  in  which  they  are  ufed.     The   original 
Greek    exprefTes  the    Sentiment  thus — v\  rS  dwapet  ov- 

T&-    lvT£7vE%«a,   ji    TOIXTOV,    X/W"/f    IfZV — THE    ENERGY 

of  what  exifls  IN  POWER,  confidered  as  so  exiftmg^ 

is  MOTION.     Artft.  Phyfic.  43.     Edit.  Sylb. —  And 

foon   after,  p.  45— T»   os    doxiiv  afytrov  Eivat  TW  KIW- 

D  d  2  <r<» 
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C-XVL  obfcure,   becaufe   fuch  is  CAPACITY  to 
which  it  belongs. 


ffiv  cunov  OTI  rs  s$  vvafjuv  ruv  ovruv,  rs 
•yetav  In  $£ivai  auryv  avrhu^  are  yag  TO  dwanov  £/- 
vat  '&GO'QV  xivsirai  if  avtxywh  are  TO  evEgyEia,  TSQVW' 
vfiE  xiwrig  ivEgysia  (J.EV  tic,  rivai  SoxeT,  &?£}#)$  £r  ai- 
TIOV  o  brt  arzhsf  TO  duvarov  a  er<v  zvsfeia  KIV 


avayjtouov 

'  «§EV   tyuvtiai    nrdkpcojumw    teivrslou    TOI 


sivai,    TOICXVTW 


1.  iii.  c.  2.  — 

MOTION  appears  to  be  INDEFINITE,  / 
»o  placing  It  fimply  either  in  the  CAPACITY  of  things^ 
or  in  their  ENERGY  :  for  neither  is  that  necejfarily  moved) 
which  is  CAPABLE  OF  BECOMING  a  certain  Quantity  ; 
nor  tha^  which  is  a  certain  Quantity  in  ENTERGY  and 
ACT.  Indeed  the  MOTION  itfelf  appears  to  be  a  certain 
Sort  of  Energy^  but  then  'tis  an  IMPERFECT  one\  and 
the  reafon  of  this  /V,  the  CAPACITY  ITSELF  is  IM 
PERFECT,  OF  WHICH  it  is  the  ENERGY.  Hence 
therefore  it  becomes  hard  to  comprehend  it'  s  Nature  :  for 
'tis  neceffary  to  place  it  either  in  Privation^  or  in  Capacity^ 
or  elfe  infimple  Energy  ,  and  yet  no  one  ofthefe  appears  to 
be  pojjible.  The  Manner  therefore^  which  ive  have  men 
tioned,  is  the  only  one  remaining^  which  is,  that  it  Jhould 
be  a  peculiar  Sort  of  Energy^  and  that^  fitch  a  one  as  we 
have  defcrihed-,  HARD  TO  DISCERN,  AND  YET  POS 
SIBLE  TO  EXIST.  P.tfyUtfupra.  ^Edit.Sylb. 

AND 
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C.XVL 

AND  fo  much  for  MOTION  PHYSI 
CAL,  it's  different  Species,  and  it's  ge 
neral  Character.  We  are  now  to  in 
quire  concerning  Motion  of  another 
kind. 


Dd3 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

Concerning  MOTION  NOT-PHYSICAL — 
'This  means  METAPHYSICAL,  and  why 
jb  called — Spontaneity— Want— Percep 
tion,  Confcioufnefs,  Anticipation,  Pre 
conception — Appetite,  Refentmerit>  Rea- 
Jbn — Motion  P hylic al  and  Metapbyfical 
bow  united — Difcord  and  Harmony  of  the 
internal  Principles — Powers  vegetative, 
animal,  rational —  Immortality  —  R  ES  T> 
it's  federal  Species — MOTION,  to  what 
perceptive  Beings  it  appertains ;  to  what^ 
not — and  whence  the  Difference. 

Chap.  /^^UR  Contemplation  hitherto  may 
XVII.  \J  be  called  Phyfical,  becaufe  'tis  a- 
bout  Phyfical  Motions,  that  the  whole  has 
been  employed,  and  'tis  from  Pbyfical 
Obfervations,  that  the  whole  has  been 
deduced.  But  he,  who  flops  here,  has 

but 
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but  half  finifhed  his  Work,  if  it  be  true 
that  Corporeal  Maffes  only  move,  becaufe 
the  are  moved  (a)  -,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
confideredas  the  original  Source  of  Motion. 


WHEN  a  Boy  carries  about  with 
an  Infedt  in  a  Box,  we  call  not  this 
Motion  the  Inficfs  Motion  as  an  Animal, 
becaufe  a  Nut  or  a  Pebble  would  have 
moved  in  like  manner,  (b)  When  the 
fame  Boy,  piercing  a  Wing  of  this  in- 


(a)  To  xivxv  (puffwufr  JKWJTOV  wow  yao  TO  TO»S- 
TOV  xivsr,  Ktv^vov  xau.  aino.-  —  That  which  GIVES  Md- 
tlon  PHYSICALLY,  is  itfelf  MOVEABLE  :  for  every 
thingy  which  gives  Motion  in  this  manner^  is  moved  alfo 
itfelf,  —  And  foon  after  —  Tsro  <5e  'sioitii  Sfffl1  turs  cf^jux. 
xai  Troirw  —  Tbisy  (namely  the  giving  Motion)  //  does 
^CONTACT;  fo  that  at  the  fame  time  (while  it  a6ts) 
//  is  afting  upon.  Arifttt.  Phyfa.  1.  iii,  c.  I.  p.  44,  45. 
Edit.  Sylb. 


to   be 

FORCED  or  COMPELLED,  of  which  the  Principle  ar 
Moving  Caufe  is  FROM  WITHOUT,  while  the  Being 
compelled  contributes  nothing  from  itfelf.  Ethic.  Nic* 
L  iii.  c.  I.  p.  37.  Edit.  Sylb. 

D  d  4  fed, 
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Chap,  fed,  makes  it  defcribe  a  circular  Motion 
round  a  Pin  or  Needle,  even  tlis  cannot 
well  be  called  the  InfecVs  Motion;  for 
it's  Motion,  as  an  Animal,  is  not,  like  a 
Planet,  round  a  Center.  So  far  however 
the  Motion  differs  from  that  in  the  Box, 
that  by  being  a  mixt  Motion,  the  centri 
fugal  Part  is  the  Animal*  s  own,  the  cen 
tripetal  is  extraneous.  Bat  if  ever  the 
Wing  detach  itfelf,  and  the  fortunate  In- 
fed  flie  off;  at  that  inftant  the  Mixture 
of  extraneous  is  no  more,  and  the  Motion 
thence  forward  becomes  properly  and 
purely  animal. 

AND  what  is  it,  which  gives  the  Mo 
tion  this  proper  and  -pure  charader  ?  —  It 
is  SPONTANEITY  (c),  that  pure  'and  /*- 
nate  Impulfc  arifing  from  the  Animal  />- 


(0  To  bbw  tt(eay  £v  Jy«,  5  *  %^  |y  «^_ 
That  Jhould  feemto  be  SPONTANEOUS,  of  which  the 
Principle  Qr  Mwwg  Caufe  is  IN  THE  BEING  ITSELF. 
Etb.  Nic.  1.  iii.  c.  j.  p.  38.  £ 
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felf,  by  which  alone  it's   Flight  is   then      Chap, 
produced  and  conduced. 

AND  thus,  while  we  pafs  from  Flying 
to  Innate  and  Spontaneous  Impulfe,  that  is 
to  fay  in  other  words,  from  Flying  to 
its  Caufe,  we  pafs  alfo  infenfibly  from 
Motion  Pbyjicalto  Metaphyfaal -,  for  ME 
TAPHYSICS  are  properly  converfant  a- 
bout  primary  and  internal  Caufes.  We 
call  not  fuch  Impulfe  Metaphyfical,  as  if 
it  were  ^roi  rvjv  QVO-IKTJV  Kivytriv,  fomething 
fubfequent  to  natural  Motion,  that  is,  to 
Flying  (for  this  would  fet  Effect  before 
Caufe,  a  prepofterous  order  indeed !) ; 
but  we  call  it  Metaphyfaal,  becaufe  tho' 
truly  prior  in  itfelf,  it  is  fubfequent  in 
Mans  Contemplation,  whofe  Road  of  Sci 
ence  is  naturally  upward,  that  is,  from 
Effect  to  Caufe,  from  Senfible  to  Intel 
ligible  (d). 

(d)  See  Hermes,  p.  9.  See  alfo  the  fecand  Edi 
tion  of  Vol.  I.  p.  365,  and  of  the  prefent  Treatife, 
p.  344,  Note  (d). 

SPON- 
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Chap. 

XVII.  SPONTANEOUS  Impulfe  (e)  is  to  the  In- 
fed:  the  Caufe  of  Flying;  fo^it  is  to  the 
Dolphin,  of  Swimming;  to  the  Man, 
of  Walking.  But  what  is  the  Caufe  of 
this  Impulfe  itfelf  ?  And  why  do  .  Ani- 
mals  poffefs  it,  more  than  Stocks  or 
Stones  ? 

To  folve  this  queition,  we  muft  firft 
remark,  that  every  Animal,  however  ex- 
quifite  in  it's  frame,  is  neverthelefs  far 
from  being  perfed,  being  ftiM  the  Part 
of  a  greater  and  more  perfeft  Whole  ff}9 

to 


(e)  'O?w.      Dlog.  Laert.   vli.   85.     Una  pars  in 
APPETITU   poftta  eft.  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  28.— APPE- 
TITIONES^H*,  quas  llll  of(jLa.$  vacant,  obedientes  efficere 
Rationz — De  Offic.  ii.  5. — Animalia^  qucs  habent  fuos 
IMPETUS  et  rerum  APPETITUS-—.^'/^/?/.  ii.  3.— NA- 
TURALEM  enim  APPETITIONEM,  quam  vacant  ogMv, 
itemque,  &c.     Dt  Fin.  iv.  14,—  Seneca  ufes  the  words, 
SPONTANEOS  MOTUS.     Epift.  cxxi. 

(f)  fyfe  autem  HOMO — nullo  modo  perfeftus,  fed  eft 
qucsdam  PARTICULA  PERFECTI.    d:^.  de  Nat.  Deor. 

ii* 
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to  which  it   is  connected  by  many  necef-      Chap. 

V  VTF 

fary  Wants. 

ONE   of  thefe  for  example  is  common 
to   all  Animals,   that   of    Food    or  Ali 
ment.     Suppofe  then  this  Want  were  not 
to  be   gratified,   what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  ?  —  The  Animal    would   perifh. 
— And  how  has  Providence  obviated  this 
danger? — It  has  given    to  every  Animal, 
however   bafe,  however  young,  not  only 
a  Confcioufnefs  of  this  Want,    but   an    ob- 
fcure    Senfation     of    fome   diflindtion    in 
things   without ;    and    a   Preconception    or 
Anticipation    in    favour  of  that   Aliment 
which   it   is  to  prefer,    from    an   inward 
feeling  of  it's  proper  Conjlitution  (g).    'Tis 

thus 

ii.  14.     See  of  this  Vol.  p.  230,  &c.  and  the  end  of 
the  prefent  Chapter. 

What  is  applied  by  Cicero  in  the  above  Paffage  to 
Man,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  all  other 
Animals,  and  needs  no  proving.  'Twas  a  funda 
mental  Doctrine  of  the  Stoics. 

(g)   —  TI^WTOV      olxeiw    Bivai     •sravri   Cow     rrjv    aura 
KOU  rnv  lavrrt  <rmfiwv—~The  thing  PRIMA 
RILY 
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Chap,  thus  'without  either  Teaching  or  Expert- 
ence>  kut  merety  fr°m  an  innate  Feel 
ing  of  what  is  conducive  to  their  proper 
Being,  that  Infants  are  able  to  diftin- 
guifh  Milk  from  Vinegar;  and  Silk 
worms  the  Leaf  of  a  Mulberry  from 
that  of  a  Laurel  or  an  A(h  (hj.  Now 

the 


JULY  INTIMATE  to  every  Animal^  is  it's  OWN  CON 
STITUTION,  and  a  CONSCIOUSNESS  of  it,  Diog* 
Laert.  vii.  85. 

(b)  — Simul  atque  natumfit  ammal—ipfum  fili  con- 
y  tt  commendari  ad  fe  confervandum  etfuum  Sta- 
et  ad  ea^  qua  confervantia  funt  ejut  Status^  dili- 
genda  j  alhnari  autem  ab  interhu^  iifque  relus^  qua  in- 
teriturn  videaniur  adferre.  Cic.  de  Fin.  iii.  5. 

Thfcs  Seneca — OMNIBUS  (fc.  Animalibus)  CON- 
STITUTIONJS  SU^E  SfiNSUS  EST,  et  indl  Membrorum 
tarn  expedita  trafiatio.  Eptft.  cxxi. — Soon  after — 
Conf.ltutwnem fuam  [Animal]  crajje  intelllgit, fumma- 
tim^  et  cbfcure — and  again — ante  omnla  eft  Met  cura: 
hoc  animalibus  inejl  cunttis :  nee  inferitur,  fed  INNAS- 
CITUR.  —  And  foon  after,  fpeaking  of  the  terror, 
which  fome  Animals  feel  in  their  earlieft  ftate,  when 
they  firft  behold  a  Hawk,  or  a  Cat,  he  adds — appargt 
illh  inejje  Sdentiam  nocituri^  non  EXPERIMENTO  cot- 
LECTAM  j  nanty  anUquam pojpnt  experiri,  cavtnt* 
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•v 

the  Confequence  of  this   Conftioufnefs,  of      Chap. 

•  • 

thefe  Preconceptions  or  Anticipations,  is  a 

fpon- 

Even  the  ferocious  tribes  of  Animals,  when  their 
Powers  become  mature,  are  Jhewn,  how  to  employ 
them,  by  an  innate,  internal  Inftinft. 

Dents  lupus,  cor  mi  taurus  petit  >  unde,  nlfi  I  NT  us 
Monjlratum 

As  to  INNATE  IDEAS,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
fo  true,  (and  it  requires  no  great  Logic  to  prove) 
that,  if  by  INNATE  IDEAS  be  meant  INNATE  PRO 
POSITIONS,  there  never  were,  nor  ever  can  be  any 
fuch  things  exifting.  But  this  no  ways  tends  to  fub- 
vert  that  innate  Dijlinflion  of  things  into  Eligible  and 
Ineligible*)  According  as  they  are  fuitable  to  every  Na 
ture,  or  not  fuitablu ;  a  DiftincYion,  which  every 
Being  appears  to  recognize  from  it's  very  birth. 

Hence  the  Author  above  quoted  in  the  fame  Epiflle 
—tenera  quoque  animalia^  a  materno  utero,  vet  quoquo 
modo  effitfa)  quid  jit  infeflum  ipfis  PROTINUS  norunt, 
et  mortifera  devitant. 

And  'tis  upon  this  reafoning  we  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  every  fuch  Being  in  it's  earlieft  mo 
ments  perceives  itfelfto  be  an  Animal,  tho9  it  may  not  be 
pbilofopkically  informed^  what  an  Animal  really  is— 
QITID  SIT  ANIMAL,  nefcit ;  ANIMAL  ESSE  fe  fentit. 
Ibid. 

Whatever 
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Chap,  fpontaneous  Impulfo :    for  'tis  in  thefe  that 

XVII.  ^uc{1    jmpulfe    finds    an  adequate  efficient 

1     " '  Caufe. 


Whatever  others  in   ancient,  or  even   in   modern 
days,   may   have    thought   concerning    this   Subject, 
that  Phihfopher  furely  can  be  hardly  fufpecled  of  fa 
vouring  Innate  Ideas,  who  held  THE  HUMAN  SOUL, 
or  rather  it's  INTELLECTIVE  PART,  from  it's  com 
prehending  all  things,  to  be  for  that  very  reafon  fomething 
pure   and    unmixed — ETTW    wdiTa   row*,    0^:717    «var— — 
and  this,   becaufe    [in  any  compound]    that  which  is 
alien,  by  jhewing   it f elf  along  with  other  Objects    im 
pedes    and    obftrufiS'~-Graf£iji$aivofjt,Evov     y«p      xuhva     TO 
atooTfiovy  Kai  aofttyarifa — That  therefore  the  HUMAN 
INTELLECT  in  it's  Nature -was  nothing  elfe  than  mere 
CAPACITY,    or    THE    BEING    CAPABLE— -wrs    p$ 
aj/rS    eivcu    $u<riv    viva,     tqfisjjfab      aXh     y     foamy ^     OTI 
duvarcv — That   in  confequence   it  WAS  NOT   any  fimple 
one  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Beings,  before  it  comprehended 
and   underftood  it — o   a^cx.  Ka^iv©-  TJJJ  ^^%%  N5; — 
sJIv   Iriv    m^ilx    ruv     6W«v,    wfiv  vcsTv  —  That   'twas 
not  therfore  probable  it  Jhould  be  blended  with  the  Body^ 
for  that  then  it  would  become  vefted  with  feme  corporeal 
Duality ^  and  be  either  hot  or  cold)  and  havefome  corporeal 
Organ^   as  the  fenfitive  faculty  has ;  whereas  now  it  has 
none — mo    £ji   /wE^/p^^at    euXohv   aurov     rw    (rupam*   tsoio$ 
•yot.%     av    TI$     yiyvoiro,     §tf(4f>{   YI   ^X^   K?v  opymov   n 
fz»ij   ftxroig    TW    etSff&mty/?    vuv    SE    xdsv    -In  —  He  con 
cludes  at  lad  his  Reafonings  with  telling  us — that  the 
x  Intetteft) 
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Caufe.     But   if    we    include    all     thefe  Chap, 

under  the  common  name  of  Perception,  t~_™ 

we 


Intellect  i  as  he  had  faid  before^  was  in  CAPACITY,  af 
ter  a  certain  manner^  the  fever  al  Objeffs  intelligible;  hutt 
was  in  ACTUALITY  no  one  of  them>  until  it  firfl  com 
prehended  it-—  and  that  it  was  tke  fame  with  the  Mind 
or  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING  [in  it's  original  ftatej 
as  with  a  RASA  TABULA  or  WRITING  TABLET, 
in  which  nothing  as  yet  had  been  ACTUALLY  written  — 
oio  iipriTixi  f&rnoT'£gQV)  ori  wvotjjist  wag  crl  TO.  vowta,  o 


ev 

C7re%     ffu^ixtvsi   ETTI    TS   Ns.       Ariflot.   ds 
Anima-)  1.  iii.  iv. 

As  to  the  Simile  of  a  RASA  TABULA,  or  (to  fpeafc 
in  a  language  more  modern  and  familiar)  that  of  A 
SHEET  OF  FAIR  WRITING  PAPER,  tho'  kbefufE- 
ciently  evident  of  itfelf,  it  may  be  illuilrated  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  Human  Intellect  is  pure  unmixed^  untainted  CA 
PACITY,  as  a  Sheet  of  fair  Writing  Paper  is  pure  un 
mix  ed^  untainted  WHITENESS.  The  pure  unmixed 
Chara&er  of  this  intellectual  Capacity  renders  it  ft  for 
every  Object  of  Comprebenfton^  as  the  pure  unmixed 
Chara£ter  of  the  Paper  makes  it  adequate  to  every  Spe 
cies  of  Writing.  The  Paper  would  not  be  adequate 
to  this  purpofe,  were  it  previoujly  fcrawled  over  with 
Syllables  or  Letters.  As  far  only  as  it  is  clear,  it  is 

capable  i 
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Chap.      we  (hall  then  find,  that  PERCEPTION  is 
Pr°Per  Caufe  of  SPONTANEOUS  IM 
PULSE  ; 

capable  -,  and  if  we  fuppofe  it  perft&ly  clear,  then  is  it 
perfeftly  capable.  The  fame  fort  of  Reafonlng  is  appli 
cable  to  the  HUMAN  UKDERSTANDING. 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  Sentiments  of  this  ancient 
Sage  oa  this  important  SubjecT:. 

The  Sentiments  and  Subject,  being  both  of  them 
cunous,  will  ('tis  hoped)  be  an  Apology  for  this  Di- 
grtflion. 

By  it  we  think  it  appeaas,  that  it  was  a  received 
Opinion  among  the  Ancients,  that  Iri/iincJs  both  in 
Man  and  Btatt  wzre-original,  and  founded,  in  Nature. 
That  Arifloth  held  the  fame,  appears  not  only  from 
his  Hiftory  of  Animals,  but  from  the  following  re 
markable  PaiTage  in  his  Politics,  relative  to  Man. 
There  fpeaking  of  the  Social  State,  or  State  of  Society 
he  fays— (pvtrv  ^kv  si/  w  fyw  sv  vrao-iv  eifi  rw  TOUXUTW 
Koivaviav — that  the  TENDENCY  to  fucb  a  Society  was 
BY  NATURE  in  all  men.  Pol.  p.  4.  Edit.  Sylb. 

We  think  alfo  it  farther  appears,  that  whatever 
Arljlotle  thought  of  Inftinfis  reiiding  in  the  lower  fa 
culties  of  Man,  Injlmfts  refpefting  the  purpofes  of 
common  Life  and  Society,  yet,-as  to  the  SUPREME  and 
INTELLECTIVE  PART,  this  he  held  in  it's  original 
State  to  be  WHOLLY  PURE  and  UNMIXED,  and  only 
fitted,  by  that  Purity,  for  general  and  universal  Com- 

prfanfion. 
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PULSE  ;  that  'tis  fo  the  Animal  impels  it-      Chap, 
felf,   becaufe   'tis  fo  that  it  perceives ;  it 
does  not  fo  perceive,  becaufe  it  is  fo  im 
pelled  (i). 

THE  Impulfe  hitherto  fpoken  of  is  of 
earliejl  date,  commencing  in  a  manner 
with  the  Animal  itfelf ;  and,  as  it  merely 
refpedts  the  Body  and  bodily  Plea  fare,  is 
diflinguiihed  from  other  Impulfes  by  the 
name  of  APPETITE  (k). 

As  Animals  advance,  the  Scene  of 
Perception  enlarges,  and  the  number  of 
Spontaneous  Impulfes  increafe  of  courfe 
with  it.  Yet  while  Pleafure  corporeal  con 
tinues  the  fole  Objeft,  and  there  appears 
no  Danger  either  in  acquiring  or  pre- 


prebenfion.  He  feems  (like  the  reft)  to  have  juftly 
diftinguiihed  between  INNATE  INSTINCTS,  and  IN* 
NATE  PROPOSITIONS. 


cm     doHSi)     /uaAXov     YI 


-     drift.  Atfetaph.  A.  C.  p.  203.  Edit.  Sylb. 
(k)  Em@TMU. 

E  e  Jerving 
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Chap,    ferving   it,  the   Impulfe    is    ftill  an    Ap- 
fl-    petite,  varying   only  in  it's   name,  as  the 
Pleafure,  to  which  it  is  referred,   varies 
in  the  Species. 

YET,  befides  thefe  Preconceptions,  the 
Sources  of  fimple  Appetite,  there  are  alfo 
Preconceptions  of  offering  Violence,  and 
others  of  rejifting  Danger,  and  thefe  na 
turally  call  forth  another  Power,  I  mean 
the  Power  of  ANGER  (I).  Few  Animals, 
when  young,  feel  any  fuch  Preconceptions ; 
but  the  more  ferocious  and  favage  are  fure 
to  find  them  at  maturity ;  and  the  irqf- 
cible  Impulfes  foon  fpontamoujly  attend, 
prompting  the  Lion  to  employ  his  Fangs ; 
the  Vultur  his  Talons ;  the  Boar  his 
Tufkj  and  every  other  Animal  of  prey 
his  proper  and  natural  Preparations. 

ALL  thefe  Spontaneous  Impulfes,  as  well 
of  Anger  as  of  Appetite,  are  equally  in- 

(/J  0YMC2. 

eluded 
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eluded  under  the  common  name  of  Irra-     Chap. 
tional  (m),  being   called   by   this  name, 
becaufe    they  have   nothing   to   do  with 
re  of  on. 

BUT  when  REASON  becomes  Arong 
enough  to  view  it's  proper  Objects ; 
that  Sight,  to  which  no  Being  here 
but  Man  alone  is  equal ;  when  the  Moral 
and  the  Intelligible  rife  before  his  mental 
Eye,  and.  he  beholds  the  fair  Forms  of 
Good  and  of  Truth ;  then  too  arife  Im~ 
pulfes  of  a  far  more  noble  kind,  thofe  to 
Friendfhip,  to  Society,  to  Virtue  and 
to  Science  (nj. 

AND 


(m)    AAOroS,   as   well  as   AOHKOS   and  AO- 
,  are  Terms  too  well  known,  to  need  more  than 
to  be  mentioned. 

(«)  This  Progreflion  from  the  lower  to  the  fupe- 
rior  Faculties  is  well  defcribed  by  Cicero, 

Prlma  eft  enim  conciliatio  bominis  ad  ea^  quesftmt  fe- 

cundum  naturam  :  fimul  autem  cepit  intelligentiam-)  vet 

notlonem  potitts  (quam  adpellant  evvotav  tilt)  viditqtte  re~ 

rum  agsndarwn  ordinem-)  et,  ut  tta  dicatrt) 

E  e  2 
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Chap, 

XVII.         AND   thus    is  Man  not  only  a  Micro- 
cofm  in  the  Structure  of  his  Body,  but 

in 

multo  earn  pluris  aftimavit,  quam  omnia  ///#,  qua  pri- 
mum  dilexerat :  atque  ita  cogitations  et  ratione  conlegitj 
utjlatueret  in  eo  conlocatum  fummum  illud  bominis  PER 
SE  LAUDANDUM  ET  EXPETENDUM  BoNUM.  ClC. 

de  Fin.  iii.  6. 

Unicuique  tetatijua  conftitutio  eft  :  alia  infanti^  alia 
puerO)  alia  feni  :  omnes  enim  conjlitutioni  conciliantur^  in 
quafunt.  Infansfine  dentibus  eft :  huic  conftitutionifuts 
conciliatur.  Enati  funt  denies  :  hnic^  &c.  Sen.  Epift* 
cxxi.  The  whole  Epiftle  is  worth  perufal,  in  parti 
cular  what  follows — Ergo  infans  ei  conjlitutioni  fius 
conciliatur^  quts  TUNC  infanti  £/?,  non  qua  futura  ju- 
veni  eft.  Neque  enim,  si  ALIQUID  ILLI  MAJUS  IN 
QUO  TRANTSEAT,  rejlat  \  non  HOC  quoque^  in  quo  naf- 
citur^  SECUNDUM  NATURAM  EST. 

See  alfo  his  elegant  Application  of  this  Do£lrine  to 
the  different  Stages  of  that  well-known  Vegetable, 
Corn,  from  it's  firft  appearance  above  the  ground,  to 
it's  State  of  maturity.  Nam  et  ilia  berba^  qu<s  in 
Scg(tem^  &c.  Epifl.  p.  603.  Edit.  Parlor. 

See  alfo  how  elegantly  Cicero  applies  the  fame  Doc 
trine  to  the  Vine,  where  to  the  vegetative  Powers  he 
firft  fuppofes  Senfe  fuperadded ;  and  then  to  Senfe, 
Reafon*,  each  Superaddition  ftill  increafing  in  value, 
tho'  not  robbing  the  former  Powers  ©f  their  due  re 
gard  and  attention— Et  nunc  quidem^ quod  earn  tuetur^. 

ut 
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in  the  Syftem  too  of  his   Impulfes,   in-  Chap, 
eluding  all  of  them  within  him  from  the 

bafefl 


ut  de  Viti  potijjimum  loquar^  eft  id,  &c.  De  Fin. 
v.  14. 

See  Vol.  the  Firft,  Dialogue  concerning  Happinefs, 
part  the  fecond,  and  the  Notes,  p.  302,  &c. 

The  Number  and  Subordination  of  the  animating 
Powers  are  well  diftinguifhed  in  the  following  Ex 
tracts. 


cu     texsffou    rog    pev 
pn)     ro'$   ds   rivsg  au- 

ruv,  iwoi$  ^£  /*/«  j^wvn*  duvapeis  3s  tiKoptv  9jiw7r- 
xoi/5  aijQnrixovi  OOE^TWOV,  wmfTMtov  x^ra  ToVov,  ^ia- 
vonTvcoV  vnapxft  tie  TO?;  ^kv  (purcTg  to  fysTrlwov  pi- 

VOV9       £T£fO{J      ^£    TO      &VTQ    T£    K0U       TO    «iV0J1Ti«OV    £i     Sfi     TO 

TO    oe«Ti;y'o 


xa 


Inv  oum—^JPtth  regard  to  the  Powers  of  the  Soul  that 
have  been  enumerated^  to  fame  Beings  they  appertain  ALL 
c/*  them;  to  others,  only  SOME  of  the?n',  and  to  others, 
only  ONE  of  them.  The  Powers  we  have  mentioned,  are 
the  Nutritive^  the  Senfitive,  the  Power  of  Defire,  of  lo 
cal  Motion^  of  Ratiocination.  Now  to  Plants  there  ap- 
pertain*  only  the  Nutritive  Power  \  to  other  Beings  loth 
this,  and  the  Senfoive  :  but  if  the  Sen/it'ive^  then  the 
Power  of  Defire\  for  Appetite,  and  Refrntmnt^  and 
£  e  3  Volition 
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Chap,      bafeft  to  the  moft  fublime  (o).     He  in- 
eludes  them  all,  as  being  poffeffed  of  all 

Per- 

Volition  (the  three  great  leading  Powers)  are  each  cf 
them  a  Species  of  Dcjlre,  and  all  Animals  have  at  leqft 
cne  of  the  Senfes,  I  mean  the  Scnfe  of  Touch.  Now  to 
the  Being,  which  ptfefles  Senfation,  to  this  appertain  alfo 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  and.  that  which  is  Pleafurable  and 
Painful  But  if  the  fa  then  Appetite  ;  for  Appetite  is  the 
Defire  of  that,  which  is  Pleafurable.  Arlft.  cle  Anim. 
1.  ii.  c.  3. 

And  foon   after—  "Avri;  a/,_ 


**«?&*   trWM    yfy     TWV   fay  UTE    c^iv   VTS   aw 

VJIV,    ST£    OV,U^     QAftJf    GAffkifftt*     %a\    TUV     al^TlXUV 

*%!'    Tl  KA™    ™7r°V     *«wr«w»    T«    5'    a^     £%£t- 
TCUOV    &ri    TO    l^trov,  -Aoy/^ov    KM   oiavowr    o!S 


T^ff    ^EV    55s    ^«yrao-/«,      ra    os 

un—  Without  the  Nutritive  Power  there  is  no  Senfi- 
the-,  but  then  the  Nutritive  is  Jeparatsd  from  the  Serf- 
the  in  Plants.  Jgain,  without  Touch  there  can  be  none, 
cf  the  other  Senfations,  but  there  may  be  Touch  without 
any  of  the  reft-,  fir  thus,  are  there  many  Animals^  which 
have  neither  Sight,  nor  Hearing,  nor  even  a  Senfationof 
Smells.  Farther  Jllll,  of  the  Senftthe  Beings  fome  poflefs. 
the  Loco-rmotiw  Power?  qnd  others  foffs  it  not;  the  left. 
9 
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Perception;  and  Perception  we  have  now      Chap. 
found  to  be  the  Caufe  of  ail  Spontaneous 
I/nfulfe. 


WE 


Order  of  Beings,  and'thofe  the  fewsfl  in  number,  are 
thofe,  which  poffifsthe  Powers  ^/REASONING  and  DIS 
CUSSION:  and  among  the  mortal  and  perijhable  Beings 
thoje,  who  poffefs  thefe  Powers,  poffcfs  ALL  the  remain 
ing  Species  \  but  thcfe,  who  poffefs  any  one  cf  thefe 
Powers  In  particular,  do  not  all  of  them  therefore  pe/e^s 
the  Reafonlng  Power,  butfome  of  them  want  even  the 
Power  of  Phanfy  or  Imagination  \  others  of  them  condutt 
thejnfehes  and  live  by  that  [inferior  Power]  alone. 

Arlft.  de  Amm.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  p.  28.     Edit.  Sylb.     See 

before,  p.  106,  Note  (g). 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  PLANTS  are  kid  TO 

LIVE    (Mv)    tho'   not  to  be   ANIMALS     (££a)  ;    the 
'  Character  of  ANIMAL  being  derived  from  the  Power 

of  SENSATION,  of  which   Plants  are  fuppofed   defti- 

tute;   while  that  of  LIFE  appertains   to  them,    be- 

caufe  they  GROW,  and  PRODUCE  each  of  them  SEED 

after   their  kind. 

Thefe  different  Powers,  as  they  ftand  united  in  one 

fubjeft,   may  be    better  comprehended,   by   marking 
their  clear  and  diflina  character,   when  they  exift  a- 

part,  in  different  Subjects. 

(o)  The  preceding  Speculations  have  refpecl:  to  the 
threefold  Divifion  of  the  SOUL,  adapted  by  the  Pytha 
goreans  and  Platonics,   by  which  they  made  it  to  be 
Rational^   Irajctile,  and   Cmcupifible,   and  called  it's 
£  e  4  three 
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XVII.         WE  muft  remember  however  that  'tis 


not  Perceptiony?w/>/^,  which  caufes  fuch 
Impulfe  y  but  'tis  Perception  of  Want 
within,  and  of  adequate  Good  without  ; 
and  that  as  this  Good  is  fometimes  an 
object  of  Senfe,  fometimes  of  Intellect, 
fometimes  a  mijlaken  Good,  at  other 
times  a  real  one,  (in  as  much  as  Senfa- 
tion  is  fallible,  and  Reafon  may  be  de 
ceived)  fo  the  whole  amounts  to  this; 
the  Caufe  of  Spontaneous  Impulfe  is  the 
Perception  of  abfent  Good,  and  that  either 
fenfible  or  intelligible^  either  real  or  appa 
rent  (pj. 

AFTER   this  manner  we  perceive  one 
of  the  moil  important  Unions  ;  the  Union 


three  Faculties  AoT©-,  0y/xo$,  and  'E^rt&^X  REA 
SON,  ANGER,  and  CONCUPISCENCE  or  APPETITE. 
See  Dlog.  Laert.  iii.  90.  Plato's  Republic  is  founded 
on  this  Divifion. 

(p)  See  Vol.  tie  Firfl,  Trcatlfe  on  Happinefe,  and 
Notes  on  the  fame,  pages  212,  246,  334^  356. 

of 
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of  thofe  two  capital  Motions,  the  Pby-  Chap. 
f^cal  and  the  Metapbyfical.  THE  SOUL 
perceives  thofe  Goods,  which  it  is  con- 
fcious  that  the  Animal  wants.  Hence 
an  Impulfe  to  obtain  them  by  employing 
the  Organs  of  the  Body,  and  this,  as 
far  as  the  Soul  only  is  concerned,  we  call 
Motion  Metapbyfical.  Hence  the  bodily 
Organs  actually  are  employed,  and  this 
we  call  Motion  Phyfical.  Perception  leads 
the  way  ;  Spontaneous  Impulfe  follows ;  and 
the  Body  fupplies  the  place  of  an  Inftru- 
ment  or  Tool  (qj. 

As 

(q)  —  STOJJ    jLtev   »y  l/n  TO    xiVEi<r9ou    KM    izpaTletv    rot 


zi  voriffsag  —  And  thus  it  /j,  that  ANIMALS 
proceed  to  move  themfelvcs  and  aft^  a  DESIRE  being  the 
loft  and  immediate  Caufe  of  their  moving,  and  this  Defire 
being  occafioned  either  by  SENSATION,  or  elfe  /^IMA 
GINATION  and  INTELLECTION.  Arift.  de  Animal* 
Motu.  c.  viL  p.  155.  £dit.  Sylb. 


TT/TJJ- 
E$IV  n 
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As  every  animal  Motion  has  a  view  to 
Good,  ib,  if  it  mifs  that  Good,  the  Mo 
tion  ceafes,  and  the  Animal  is  left  dif- 
contented  :  if  it  obtain  it,  the  Animal  is 
happy,  but  then  too  the  Motion  ceafes  ; 
for  the  End  is  obtained,  to  which  the 
Motion  tended.  And  thus  is  all  animal 
Motion  in  it's  Nature  finite,  as  it  has  a 
Beginning  and  an  End;  as  it  begins  from 
the  Want  of  Good,  and  ends  in  it's  Ac- 
qiii/ition.  Hence  too  as  it  ends  where  it 
begins,  it  bears  an  analogy  to  Motion 
circular,  where  we  run  a  complete  round, 


1  yiyv/lau  r>  3i« 

The  CORPOREAL  FEELINGS  prepare  in  a  proper  man 
ner  //^ORGANIC  PARTS  of  the  Body;  DESIRE  pre 
pares  thofe  Feelings  ;  that  Defire  is  prepared  by  fame 
FANCY  or  APPEARANCE;  and  this  loft  arifes  ei 
ther  thro'  INTELLECTION  or  SENSATION.  Ejufd* 
1.  c.  8.  p.  157.  Edit.  Sylb. 

If  it  be  afked  why  nothing  has  bean  faid  concern 
ing  Averfmi  and  Evil,  as  well  as  concerning  Volition 
and  Good-,  the  Anfwer  is,  that  to  fly  Evil  is  to  ftek 
Good-,  and  to  efcape  Evil  is  to  obtain  Good;  jfo  that  in 
the  prefent  inquiry  they  are  both  included. 

by 
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by   returning    to   the   point  whence   we      Chap, 
began. 

'Tis  no-unentertaining  Speculation  to 
attend  to  thefe  internal  Motions,  as  they 
arife  from  the  different  prevalence  of 
their  different  internal  Caufes.  V/ithin 
the  Soul  of  Man  there  are  Pajpdns,  and 
a  Principle  of  Reafon :  fometimes  the 
internal  Motion  arifes  from  many  Paffions 
at  once,  and  the  Soul  is  like  a  Sea  when 
agitated  by  contrary  Winds. 


aftuat  ingens 


Imo  in  corde  PUDOR,  mixtoque  INSANIA 
LUCTU  (r). 

Here  the  Motion  is  tempeftuous,  and 
Reafon  during  the  Storm  appears  to  be 
overwhelmed.  At  other  times  me  inter- 
pofes,  but  without  fuccefs ;  and  in  fuch 
cafe  the  Motion  is  equally  turbid  and  ir- 


(r)  &n.  x.  870. 

regular, 
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Chap,     regular.     Thus  Medea,  when  fhe  is  about 
XVII,     to  murcler  her  children. 


Kai  (AUvQ&M  JAW,  dot, 


os  Kpiflw  ruv  ep£v  /SvXevpdTUv  (  sj. 


I  know  the  mif  chiefs,   that  I  foon  Jhall  aft, 
But  Paffion  over-rules  my  better  thoughts. 

There  are  times  too,  when  Reafon  adls 
with  greater  fuccefs,  and  when  the  Mo 
tion  becomes  of  courfe  more  placid  and 
ferene.  But  whenever  fhe  is  fo  far  able 
to  eltablifh  her  authority,  as  to  have  the 
PaJJions  obey  her  uniformly  without  mur 
muring  or  oppofition,  then  follows  that 
orderly,  that  fair  and  equal  Motion,  by 
which  the  Stoics  reprefented  even  HAP 
PINESS  itfelf,  and  elegantly  called  it  the 
Well-flowing  of  life  (t). 

(s)  Arrlan.  Epift.  1.  i.  c.  28.  p.  144.     Edit.  Up 
ton.     Euripid.  Med.  v.  1078,  9. 

(t)  *Ey?o<«  £/»•  —  See  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  88,  —  Hinc 
intellefta  eft  Ilia  beata  vita^fecundo  defluens  curfu.  Se- 
wc,  Epijl.  120.  See  alfo  of  this  Trcatife,  p.  261,  262. 

BESIDES, 
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BESIDES,  the  well-flowing  here  men-  Chap, 
tioned,  which  is  of  a  kind  purely  moral, 
there  is  another  highly  valuable,  which 
is  of  a  kind  purely  intellectual.  It  is  un 
der  this  Motion,  that  the  Man  of  Specu 
lation  paffes,  thro'  the  road  of  Syllogifm, 
from  the  fimpleft  Truths  to  the  mojl  com 
plicated  Theorems, 

AND  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as 
pure  and  original  Trutb  is  the  Object  of 
our  mojl  excellent  VOLITION  (it  bein?  all 
that  we  feek,  confidered  as  Beings  intel 
ligent),  fo  is  it  as  ftriftly  and  properly  the 
Object  of  our  mojl  excellent  PERCEPTION  ; 
there  being  no  perceptive  Power,  but  our 
Intellect  alone,  that  can  reach  it.  'Tis 
here  then  we  behold  the  meaning  of  an 
antient  and  important  Dodlrine,  that  THE 
PRIMARY  OBJECTS  OF  PERCEPTION 
AND  OF  VOLITION  ARE  THE  SAME  (uj. 

'Tis 


(u)  To   OPEKTON  K»  TO  NORTON  xutf,    *    w- 
vfaswr    TSTWV   ^   TA   IIPOTA,     TA    ATTA  —  The 

DESIRA'BLE 
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Chap.  "pjs  llence  a]fo  we  mav  ]earn,  that  not 
only  ALL  GOOD  is  TRUTH  (as  there  can 
be  none  fuch  without  a  reafon,  from 
tvhich  it  is  fo  denominated),  but  alfo  that 
ALL  TRUTH  is  GOOD,  as  it  is  the  fole 
furfuit  of  the  contemplative-,  the  natural 
Object  of  their  Wants,  equally  as  ho 
nours  are  to  the  ambitious,  or  as  ban 
quets  to  the  luxurious  (xj. 

HAVING 


DESIRABLE  and  the  INTELLIGIBLE  move,  without  be 
ing  moved ;  and  of  thefe  two  Genera  thofe  Obje&sy  that 
are  HIGHEST  and  FIRST,  are  THE  SAME.  Arift* 
Metap.  A.  £.  p.  202.  Edit.  Sylb. 

When  a  Theorem  of  Archimedes  moves  within  us  a 
Defire  to  underftand  it ;  or  when,  being  underftocd, 
it  raifes  within  us  our  rieceffary  Afftrttt  we  do  not  con 
ceive  the  Theorem  itfelf  to  be  moved,  either  by  the  De- 
fire  or  by  the  AfTent,  as  the  Horfes  are  moved,  that 
give  Motion  to  the  Waggon,  or  the  Waggon  moved, 
that  gives  motion  to  it's  Load. 

( x)  Tho'  we  feldom  hear  of  Goods  in  our  common 
intercourfe  with  Mankind,  but  what  have  reference 
to  the.Body,  or  at  berr  to  the  lower  AfFe6tions  ;  yet 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  FACULTY  OF  TPIfi  SoUL  A  PE 
CULIAR  GOOD, 'as  much  as  the  other  faculties  have, 

from 
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HAVING    faid   thus  much  concerning    XVII. 

Perception,  and  that  higheft  Species  of 
animal  Impulfe,  I  mean  Pdition,  it  muft 
not  be  forgot,  that  there  are  other  internal 
Motions  of  a  very  different  character, 
where  both  Perception  and  Spontaneous 
Impulfe  are  in  a  manner  unconcerned. 

WITHIN  every  Animal  there  is  an  IN 
NATE  and  ACTIVE  POWER,  which  ceafes 
not  it's  work,  when  Senfe  and  Appetite 
are  afleep  -y  which,  without  any  confcious 
co-operation  of  the  Animal  iff  elf,  carries 
it  from  an  Embryo  or  Seed  to  the  ma 
turity  of  it's  proper  Form.  Now  fo  far 
this  Power  may  be  called  a  Principle  of 
Motion.  At  Maturity  it  flops  (for  were 


from  the  intelkflual  PojfijfionQt  which  Good  it'feeks 
FELICITY  and  PEACE. 

1  loved  her  (fays  the  wife  Man,  fpeaking  of  Wif- 

dom ;    and   what  is   Wljdom^    but  the  moft  exalted 

Truth  ?)  1  loved  her  above  Health  and  Beauty ,  andcbofe 

to  have  her  inflead  of  Light :  for  the  Lighty  that  cometh 

from  her^  never  goeth  out,     Wijd*  vii.  10. 

%  the 
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Chap,  the  progrefs  infinite,  there  could  be  no 
XVII.  Maturity  at  all) ;  and  fo  far  it  may  be 
called  a  Principle  of  Ceffation  or  Reft  (y). 
From  this  point  of  Reft  it  deferts  the 
Being  gradually,  and  in  confequence  of 
fuch  defertion  the  Being  gradually  decays. 


(y)  Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  Opera 
tion  of  the  Elements  and  mere  MATTER,  and  that  of 
NATURE,  and  an  internal  Principle^  the  Stagirite  ob- 
ferves  —  Twv  5e  (puffsi  cryvsr^Tiov  iu££>a$  in  nca 


xoa 


xal  Aoy»  paMw  ri  fang  —  As  to  things^  which  derive  their 
Conftitution  from  NATURE,  there  is  a  BOUND  and 
Proportion  in  their  Magnitude  and  Growth  ;  and  thefe 
proceed  from  their  SOUL,  not  from  the  Element  of  Fire  ; 
and  are  cavfed  rather  by  Reafon^  than  by  Matter,  De 
An.  ii.  4.  p.  30.  Edit.  Sylb.—  And,  not  long  before, 
<kfcribing  a  Phyfical  or  natural  Subftance,  he  makes 
it  to  be  fomething  E%OVT©-  a^v  xjiweaj  HCU  racrewj 
sv  ayrw,  which  poJJeJJ'es  within  itfclf  a  Principle  of  l\lv- 
Tiwand  of  REST.  De  An.  ii.  i.  p.  23.  Edit. 
Sylb. 

}Tis  by  this  Principle  that  the  Magnitude  of  the 
Thiftle,  the  Oak,  the  Bee,  the  Elephant,  and  every 
other  natural  Production,  whether  animal  or  veget 
able,  is  to  a  certain  degree  circumicribed  and  li 
mited  -,  and  when  that  Limit  cither  fails  or  exceeds  in  a 
confpicuous  manner,  the  Being  becomes  a  Monjier. 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  295,  Note  xviii. 

—fubeunt 
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* fubeunt  morbi,   tnftifque  fenetfus ;  XVII. 

Et  labor,    et  dura  rapit  inclementia  mor 
tis  (zj. 

As  the  Local  Motion  of  Animals  is 
derived  from  Senfe,  and  fpontaneous  Im~ 
pulfe;  fo  from  the  Principle,  juft  de- 
fcribed,  are  derived  their  other  Mo 
tions :  from  it's  ACTIVITY,  their  Gene 
ration,  their  Augmentation,  and  Changes  to 
tetter  ;  from  it's  CESSATION,  their  Change 
to  ivor/e,  their  Diminution,  and  laftly 
Death  *.  'Tis  this  is  that  internal  Prin 
ciple,  which  defcends  from  Animals  even 
to  Vegetables ;  and  \vhich,  as  thefe  laft 
pofTeis  no  other,  is  commonly  called  VE 
GETATIVE  LIFE,  tho'  fometimes  it  is 
denoted  by  the  more  obvious  Name  of 
NATURE  (a)* 

(z)   Georg.  iii.  67,  68. 

*  See  before,  p.  384  to  p.  389. 

(a)  See  the  Definition  of  NATURE  in  Volume  tie 
Fir/},  among  the  Notes  on  the  firft  Treatife,  p.  257, 
and  more  fully  in  the  addition  to  Note  3,  p.  282. 

Ff  The 
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XVII.         WE    muft     remember    however,    that 

while  we  fpeal^  of  Motion  here,  we  mean 
favtinvifibk  Caufe,  not  the  <uij;ble  Effects; 
for  thefe  are  purely  pbyfical,  and  belong 
to  another  Speculation.  After  the  fame 
manner  are  we  to  fpeak  of  thofe  other 


The  VEGETATIVE  LIFE  here  mentioned  is  fome- 
times  called  ^vxh  (pimw,  fometimes  SfEflrlwoj,  and 
at  other  times  TO  tyafluen  the  NUTRITIVE  PRIN 
CIPLE  ;  that  Principle,  which,  patting  thro'  Plants* 
as  well  as  Aniraah,  never  ceafes  to  nourijh  and  fupport 
them,  thro*  the  period  of  their  exiftence — asi  yag 

al  hoiTrai  Trfc  "b^xys  duva/ASig  vffiuuri'  TOTS  yxv  (juz- 
KTO,  cu  'zzrstJ/Ejf— — THE  VEGETATIVE  SOUL  energizes 
at  all  tlmtS)  and  more  during  Sleep^  when  the  OTHER. 
POWERS  ARE  AT  REST  ;  and  therefore  'tis  tksn  moftly 
are  performed  the  Digeftions.  Philop.  in  Arlfl.  de  An. 
1.  ii.— To  ££/ov  TO  auT%  inotst  TO  SpsTrliuov  fioptbv  ev 
ru  xaQevdeiv  /uaMoy  >j  |y  TW  s^rfo^svcu'  TfstptTcti  yag 

V»fr'  /  <a^\\  ^'  ^ 

IQUJTO,  T«{  cuM<rz(t$.  —  The  NUTRITIVE  part  of  the 
Soul  performs  it's  Work  in  SLEEPING,  more  than  in 
Waking ;  fir  then,  more  than  at  any  other  time^  are  Ani 
mals  nourijhed  and  enlarged  in  bulk^  as  they  have  NO 
NEED  OF  SENSATION  FOR  THESE  PURPOSES.  Ari* 
ftot>  de  Somno,  cap.  i,  fubfin.  See  before,  p.  104. 

Motive 
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motive  Powers,  the  Powers  of  Magne-  Chap, 
tifm  and  Electricity  ;  the  vifible  Motions, 
which  they  produce,  being  of  a  Species 
merely  Pbyfical,  but  the  Cauje  of  thefe 
Motions  lying  itfelf  totally  concealed. 
Whether  then  we  fuppofe  it  a  Species  of 
inferior  Life,  and  fay  with  Thales,  that 
the  Magnet  and  the  Amber  are  ani 
mated  (b)^  or  whether  we  content  our- 
felves  with  calling  it  an  internal  affive 
Quality  (occult  we  muft  not  call  it,  for 
that  is  now  forbidden)  we  may  fafely 
pronounce  it  a  Quality,  which,  tho'  we 


(b)  This  Opinion  of  Wales  concerning  the  Mag 
net's  having  a  Soul,  bccauje  it  moved  Iron  (^y%riv  E#E<, 
or*  TOV  (rifyov  XIVEI)  may  be  found  in.  Arifl.  de  An.  1.  i. 
C.  2.  p.  7. 

Pbilopontis,  in  his  Comment  on  this  Paffage,  gives 
us  from  Wales  the  following  Sentiment,  which,  tho' 
not  immediately  to  our  purpofe,  we  have  tranfcribed 
for  it's  importance  —  Stefsv,  w  w  ovcta.  i  -rw 


, 

He  ufed  to  fay  that  PROVIDENCE  extends  to  the  kwefl 
of  all  Beings,  and  that  nothing  is  hid  from  it,  no  not 
men  that  which  is  mojl  minute.  See  before,  p.  130. 

Ffa 
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Chap,  are  fure  of  it's  exiftence,  is  not  other* 
wife  eomprehenfible,  than  by  reference  to 
ifs  Effetfs ;  as  we  know  Homer,  who  is 
out  of  Sight,  by  his  Iliad,  which  lies 
before  us. 

THERE  is  yet  another  motive  Principle, 
far  greater  in  local  extent  than  all  yet 
mentioned;  I  mean  that,  by  which  not 
only  every  Atom  of  this  our  Earth  has 
it's  proper  tendency,  but  by  which  even 
Planets,  Satellites,  and  Comets,  defcribe 
their  Orbits. 

ASTRONOMERS  will  inform  us  as  to 
the  force  of  MOTION  here,  and  how  much 
on  it's  due  Order  depends  this  immenfe 
Univerfe. 

THE    beft    of   ancient     Philofophers, 
when    they  faw  fo  many  inferior  Motions 
not  to  be   performed  without   Counfel  or 
Dejjgny  could  not  think  of  imputing  fach 
Juperior    ones    to    the  efficacy  of     blind 
*  Chance  $ 
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Chance;  and  therefore,  whatever  they  Chap. 
might  conceive  of  the  immediate  Caufe 
(call  it  Gravitation  or  Attraction,  or  by 
any  other  name)  they  juftly  fuppofed  the 
primary  Caufe  to  be  A  PRINCIPLE  OF  IN 
TELLECTION  : 

—  —  —  tot  am  Infufaper  art  us 
MENS  agitat  mokm  -  (c). 

THEY  indeed  fo  far  confidered  MIND 
to  be  the  Source  OF  ALL  MOTION,  that 
'twas  thro'  its  Motive  Powers,  that  they 
diftinguifhed  it  from  Body  ^  which  lad 
was  no  more  than  a  pa/five  Subjeft,  pof- 
feffing  nothing  motive  within  itfelf,  but 
deriving  all  it's  Motions  from  fome- 
thing  elfe. 

'TwAS  hence  too  that  they  inferred 
THE  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL.  — 
They  reafoned  thus.  —  "  Vital  Motion  may 


(c)  £n.  vi.  727. 

F  f  3  "forfake 


" 
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forfake  the  Body,  bccanfe  to  the  Bs/fy  'tis 
not  an  EJ/cntial  •>  and  in  fucb  cafe  the 
Body  is  jald  to  die.  But  vital  Motion 
cannot  forfake  the  Soul,  becaufe  to  the 
Sou!  'tis  an  EJfintial,  and  'tis  not  pof- 

Jibk  that  any  thing  fiou/d  be  forfake  ;i  by 
itfelf  (d)r  But  this  by  way  of  di- 


greflion. 


(d)  —£>tiod  out  em  motum  adfert  alicui,  quodque  IP- 
SUM  agitatur  ALICUNDE,  quando  finem  babet  motus* 

VIVENDI  FINEM  HABEAT  necejje  eft.       SOLUM   Igitur* 

QUOD  SEIPSUM  MO  VET,  quia  NUNQUAM  DESERITUR 
A  SE,  NUNQUAM  ne  mover i  quidem  dejinlt.  ^ulnetlam^ 
&c.»  Cic.  Tufcul.  Difp.  j.  23. 

The  whole  PafTage,  which  is  rather  too  long  to 
tranfcribe,  is  the  Tranflation  of  an  Argument,  taken 
from  Plato's  Pbaidrus.—Tl  %  atoo  mxv,  KX\  for'  &** 
Htvufwov,  H.  r.  A.  Plat.  Edit.  Ficini.  p.  1221.  E. 

See  Macroblus  in  Somn.  Scipionis,  c.  13. 

Cicero  has  ufed  the  fame  Argument  in  his  Traft  de 
Senettute  —  Cumque  SEMPER  AGITETUR  ANIMUS, 
nee  prlndpium  mot  us  babeat^  quia  SE  IPSE  MOVE  AT, 
NE  FINEM  QUIDEM  habiturumejfi  MOTUS,  quia  NUN- 

qiTAM  SE  IPSE  SIT  RELICTURUS— C.  21. 

ghtintllian  has  brought  the  Argument  into  the  Form 
of  a  Syllogifm.— ^ulcquld  ex  feipfo  wovetnry  immrtale 
eft:  Ammaautem  ex  Jclpfa  movetur :  immoriaiis  igitur 
eft  Anima,  InjL  Qrat.  V.  14. 

As 
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As   to   the   rife  and  duration  of  Mo-      Chap. 
TION,   the   founder    of    the    Peripatetic   J^J; 
Se<ft    thus   ftates   the   Queftion.      '  Was 
«  MOTION  (fays  he)  ever  generated  with- 
«  out  exijiing  before;  and  is  it  ever  again 
«fo  dejlroyed,  that  there  is  nothing  moved; 
«  or  was  it  neither  generated,  nor  is  de* 
"Jlroyed,   but    ever    was,    arid  'will    be; 
"fometbing  appertaining  to  Beings,  'which 
"is   immortal  and    unceafing ;    a  kind  of 
"  Life,  as  it  'were,  to  all  things  that  exift 
«  by  the  power  of  Nature  (e)  "  ? 

THOSE,   who    meditate    an   anfwer   to 
thefe  Queries,  will   remember  that 
TION   is  co-eval  with  the    Univetfe,  fince 
we  learn  that,  in  its  firft  and  earlvft  aera, 
the  Spirit  of  God  MOVED  upon  the  face  of 
the  waters*.   They  will  remember  too  that 
MOTION  is  as  old  as  TIME,  and   their 


(e)  n< 


-ZTOTE 


,  fw' 

re 


J44.     M/.  Sylb. 

*   Genefci  chap.  I. 

F  f  4 
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Chap      Coexlftcnce  fo  neceffary,  it  is  not  poffible  to 
%pofe  the  one,  without   fuppofing  the 

other. 

AND  thus,  having  before  confidered 
PHYSICAL  MOTION,  have  we  now  confi 
dered  what  may  be  called  METAPHYSI 
CAL,  or  (if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion) 

CAUSATIVE  MOTION  ;   including  under 
this   name  every  ANIMATING   POWER, 
whether   rational    or    irrational,    which* 
though    different    from    Body  a£ts   upon 
Body,  cau%  it  to   live,  to   grow,    and 
move  itfelf  and  other  Bodies.     Thefe  ani 
mating  Powers  are  only  known  from  their 
Efetfs,  as  the  Painter's  Art  is  known  from 
his  Figures.     And  hence,  as  'tis  the  Ef- 
fetf,  which   leads   us    to    recognife    the 
Caufe,  hence  tbefe  animating  Powers,  tho' 
prior  in   exigence  to  Phyfical  Efetts,  are 
nece/arily  fabfequent  in  human  Contempla 
tion,   and  are  thence,    and    thence   only, 
called  METAPHYSICAL  (f). 

r^^°9^^«l~AT^ 

f  bord,n  tlonofth£feveral  Mma.ms  ^ 

fore  p.  42I)  422       d  fo  m  to  p_  ^  w£]] 

SS  ln  the  N««-     See  alfo  Chapter  the  Sixth. 

ANB 
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Chap. 

AND  now,  having  done  with  MOTION,     XVII. 
we  muft  take  feme  notice  of  REST. 

THE  moft  obvious  Species  of  REST  is 
that  oppofed  to  the  moft  obvious  Spe 
cies  of  MOTION;  fuch  for  example  as 
the  Ctfation  of  Gales,  after  they  have 
been  freih  and  blowing : 

Ingrato  celeres  o bruit  OTIO 
Venios —  (g). 

— the   Ce/ation    of  Billows,     after   they 
have  been  loud  and  tempeftuous — 

SILENCE,   ye  troubled  Waves,    and  tbou 
I)^jV  PEACE  (h). 

BUT 


(g)  Horat.  Od.  1.  i.   16. 

(b)  Pa.  Loft,  vii.  216. 

Both  thefe  Species  of  Reft  are  denoted  in  Englijh 
by  the  common  name  of  CALM.  The  Greeks,  with, 
their  ufual  precifion,  have  given  a  different  Name  to 
each:  the  firft,' that  is  the  Wind*  Calm*  they  call 
N>jv2/A/«  and  define  it,  'fyywt  w  wxliQei  &$©-,  TRAN 
QUILLITY 
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Chap.  BUT  'tis  expedient  to  be  more  parti 
cular. — The  two  inftances  of  REST,  that 
we  have  alleged,  are  of  MOTION  purely 
LOCAL.  So  is  it,  when  the  jlight  of  an 
Arrow  is  fpent ;  when  a  Bowl,  that  has 
been  running,  flops.  But  RE£T  is  allb 
connected  with  the  other  Species  of  Mo 
tion.  The  Ceffation  of  Growth  is  Ma 
turity  5  of  the  Vital  Energies,  is  Death. 

So   too  with   refpecl  to  the  higher  fa 
culties    of  the    Soul,     Senfe   and   Reafon. 


in  a  quantity  of  AIR;  the  fecond,  that  is 
the  Sea-Calm^  they  call  ro^wj,  and  define  it  '(VaAo'ruj 
SoAar?^,  EVENNESS  in  the  SEA'S  SURFACE.  Thefe 
definitions  are  of  Jrcbytas,  and  may  be  found  in 
Jtriftrtlis  Metaph.  p.  136.  Edit.  Sjib. 

PLATO  has  brought  the  two  terms  together,  in  thofe 
harmonious  Lines,  delivered  by  Agatbo  in  the  Ban- 


«rrAay«   3fe    TAAHNHNj 
NHNEMIAN  ccA^v    MITW  vvr;ov  r   en 


See  Platon.  Symp.  p.  1190,  Edit.  Fie.  See  alfo  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Tranflation  of  Mr.  Sydenbam 
p.  118. 

We 
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*fhe  Reft  of  the  fenfithe  Powers,  after  the      Chap, 
labours  of  the  day,  is  SLEEP  : 

Dulcis   et  alta   QUIES,  placidaque  f^mll- 
lima  Mcrti  (I). 

The  Rejl  of  the  PaJJlons,  after  having 
been  agitated,  is  COMPOSURE  and  EQUA 
NIMITY;  the  Reft  of  the  deliberative  and 
Reafonlng  Powers,  after  fedulous  Invefti- 
o-ation,  is  the  Difcovery  of  the  thing 
fought,  or  rather  the  ACQUIESCENCE  IN 
TI-TTTH  difcovered,  either  real  or  appa 
rent,  either  practical  or  fpeculative. 

AND  hence,  in  the  laft  mode  of  Reft, 
or  Acquiefcence,  the  rife  of  oar  Englijh 
Phrafe,  /  am  fat ;  and  of  the  Latin 
Phrafe,  Stat : 

STAT  confer  re  manum— — (k). 

(t)  /En.  vi.  522. — See  before,  Hermes,  p.  52,  and 
of  this  Volume,  p.  336,  337. 
(k)  £n.  xii.  678. 

The  incomparable  Sanftius  in  his  Minerva  gives  the 
follpwing  excellent  explanation  of  this  Paflage. 
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Chap.      Hence    Science   in    Greek  is  called   Erri 
ng    2THMH,   every  Theorem  being  as  it  were 
a  Refting  Place,    at   which  the   man   of 
Sciencey?0/xr  (I). 

LASTLY,  there  is  a  Reft  of  all  the 
moft  interefting  to  mankind,  I  mean 
PEACE,  that  happy  Reft,  which  follows 
the  Trepidations  and  Ravages  of  War. 

AND  now  having  done  with  REST* 
let  us  bring  the  whole  to  a  conclusion, 

diu  emm  deliberatur,  confillum  <ve.cillat^  etfententla  Quc- 
tuat ;  ubi  cerium  ac  ftatutum  e£,  quod  quis  facere  vult^ 
coniiftit  con/Ilium^  et  STAT  SENTENTIA.  Suntt* 
Mincrv.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  p.  637.  Edit.  Amft.  1733. 

In  Perizonius's  Note  upon  this  part  of  SanffiuSy  it 
appears  that  SEDET  is  ufed  in^the  feme  fignification, 
and  for  tk*  fame-  reafons.  See  the  Note  following. 

(1)    -ETI      $£     KM     Y)     VOW;      SGIKEV      fyeM*m     TlVt,      KOA 

EHIITASEI  (ub&ov  $  xivrio-st  —  INTELLECTION  ap 
pears  to  refemble  a  certain  Re/ting  and  STANDING 
STILL,  rather  than  a  Motion.  De  An.  1.  i.  c.  3.  See 
fftrmes,  p.  368,  where  this  Etymology  is  treated  of 

— -  at  large. 
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Chap. 

WE  have  faid  already,  that  the  Caufe     XVII. 
t>f  all    Animal    Motion    is    GOOD,    either 
real  or  apparent.     It  is  a  farther  Requi- 
fite,  that    it   fhould  be    GOOD,   'which  is 
wanting  ;  GOOD  at   a  dijlance :  for  were  . 
if  prejent  the  Motion  would  then  be  fu- 
perfluous.     Thus  we  fee  the  meaning  of 
the   Philofophical   Critic,   Scaliger :   Mo- 
TIONIS  ENIM  APPETENTIA  CAUSA  EST  ; 
AppETENTi^,PRivATio^y:  The  Caufe 
of  MOTION  is  APPETITION;  of  ^peti 
tion,   is  PRIVATION.     'Tis  to  this  PRI 
VATION  or  WANT,  that  the  Wifdom  of 
all    Ages   has    imputed    Induftry,   Perfe- 
verance,   and   the   Invention  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

THIS,  in  Virgil y   is  the— 
—duris  urgejis  in  rebus  EGESTAS  (n). 

(m)  Scalig.  de  Canjis  Ling.  Lat.  c.  114. 

(n)  Gear.  i.   146,     See  Vol.  firft,  p.  257,  p.  273. 

To 
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Chap.      To   this  alludes  Epic  bar  musy  the  Poet  and 
XVII.     Philofopher: 


TtoV 

\ 


o 


-The  Gods 


Sell  us  all  Goods  at  Labour's  painful  price. 

To  this  alludes  the  Scripture,  at  Man's 
earlieft  period, — In  the  fweat  of  thy  face 
Jhalt  tbou  eat  bread  (p). 

BUT  tho'  Want  be  thus  effential  to  fet 
Man,  and  not  only  Man,  but  all  animal 
Nature,  in  Motion,  yet  is  WANT  itfelf 
an  IMPERFECTION  -,  and  to  be  in  want  is 
•to  be  imperfect.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that  true  Greatnefs,  or  Superiority  of  Na 
ture,  confifts  not  in  having  many  Wants, 
even  tho'  we  can  find  means  to  get  them 
._ u , — — ' 

(o)  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  ii.  c.  I. 
(p)  Gen.  iii.  19. 

gratified  $ 
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gratified  ;  but  in  having  as  few  as  pof-  Chap. 
Jible-,  and  thofe  within  the  compafs  of  XVII. 
our  own  abilities. 

'Tis  to  this  Do<5rine  that  Virgil  nobly 
alludes,  when  he  makes  Evander  with 
an  heroic  dignity  receive  Eneas,  not  at 
the  gates  of  a  proud  Palace,  but  at  the 
Door  of  an  humble  Cottage  : 

Ut   ventum  ad  fedes,    b<zc,   inquit,    limina 

victor 
Aicides  fubiit ;  b<zc  ilium  regia  cepit : 

AUDE,  bofpCS,     CONTEMNERE  OPES,    €t   te 
QUOQJ7E   DIGNUM. 

FINGE    DEO;    rebufque   veni    non   afper 
egenis  (qj. 

Conformable  to  the  fame  way  of  think 
ing  is  what  Socrates  fays  to  Antipho  in 
Xemphon :  "  Tou  SEEM  (fays  he)  0  //#- 
**  tip  ho,  to  be  one  of  tboje9  who  imagine 

(q)  JEn.  viii.  362. 

"  Happi- 
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Chap.     «c  Happinefs   to  be   Luxury   and   Expenct* 
_,  "  Buf  I  for  my  Part  efteew  THE  WANT- 

"  ING  OF  NOTHING,  to  be  DlVINE  ;  and 
"  THE  WANTING  OF  AS  LITTLE  AS 

"  POSSIBLE,  to  come  NEAREST  TO  THE 
"  DIVINITY  ;  and,  as  THE  DIVINITY  is 

"  MOST  EXCELLENT,  Jo  t&efaing  NEAREST 
"  TO  THEDlVINTITY/>/^^/>?-  NEAREST 
"  TO  THE  MOST  EXCELLENT 


ARISTOTLE  feems  to  have  followed 
his  old  Mafter  (for  fucli  was  Socrates  J, 
with  refped:  to  this  Sentiment.  "  To 
4<  that  Being,  (fays  he)  which  is  IN  THE 

"  MOST  EXCELLENT  STATE,  HAPPINESS 

*'  appears  to  appertain  WITHOUT  ACTION 
"  AT  ALL;  to  the  BEING  NEAREST  to 
"  the  moft  perfect,  thro  a  SMALL  and 


xai    isohuTEteixv    slvou'     lyw  ^£    vo//,t(!u  TO  //E 
Ssiov     eivzty     TO     <5s     u$    I^X^I 

XM    TO    fJLEV     ©SUV)     KMVTITOV      TO 


c.  6.  Se&.  10. 

*'  SINGLE 
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"  SINGLE  ACTION  ;  to  thole  THE  MOST      Chap. 

xvir 

*'  REMOTE,  thro    ACTIONS   MANY  AND    ^  _^ 
"  VARIOUS  (sj"     He  foon  after  fubjoins 
the  reafon,  why  the  moft  excellent  Being  has 
no  need  of  Attion.     "  It  has   (fays    he) 

"  WITHIN  ITSELF   THE    FINAL    CAUSE," 

that  is  to  fay,  perfett  Happinefs :  but 
ACTION  ALWAYS  EXISTS  IN  TWO,  when 
there  is  both  A  FINAL  CAUSE,  and  A 
POWER  TO  OBTAIN  IT,  each  of  them 
feparate,  and  detached  from  one  an 
other  ft). 

AND 


(s)    "Eoute  yag  TW  (A\V    0,^70,  £%ovn    vTr&gxEiv  TO    w 

avzv  «nrf«|s«5'    TW    dk    iy/vtortf,  hot    fatyix     xou    pia.? 

ToTf  ()E  'srop'pwTaT&jj    5t«   'aitoatw*  Arijl.  de  Gcelo*  1.  li. 
c.  12,  p.  54.     Edit.  Sylb. 

(t)    Ta    S1'    w?    «fir«    EX^VT/    &  Set    *Kfa£tSfy     Irt 


8  EVEJKB  ^j    X«t  TO  TST8   £V£H(X.        Ibid. 

The  following  Remark   may  perhaps  explain  this 
Sentiment,  if  it  fhould  appear  obfcure. 

When  a  Being  finds  it's  Good  fully  and  wholly  within 
then,  itfelf  w\&  it's  Good  being  ONE,  it  finds  no 
G  g  Caufe 
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Chap. 

XVII.  AND  hence  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  difcern,  why  IMMOBILITY  &ould  be 
a  peculiar  Attribute  to  the  SUPREME  and 
DIVINE  NATURE,  in  contradiftinflion 
to  ALL  OTHER  Beings,  endued  with 
Powers  of  PERCEPTION.  To  Him  there 


Caufecrf  Motion,  ^  feck  that,  which  it  poffeffes  */-. 
ready.  Such  Being  therefore,  from  it's  very  nature, 
is  IMMOVEABLE. 

But  when  a  Bang  and  it's  Good  are  feparate,  here, 
as  they  neceffarily  are  Two,  the  diftant  Good,  by  be. 
ing  perceived,  becomes  a  FINAL  CAUSE  of  MO 
TION,  and  thus  awakens  within  the  Being  a  certain 
DESIRE,  of  which  Defire  MOTION  is  the  natural 
Confequence.  SUCH  BEING  therefore  by  its  nature 

is    MOVEABLE. 

Ammoniu^  in  the  following  Quotation  appears   to 
have  had  this  Do^rine  and  thefe  Pafiages  of  Ariftotli 


in  his  view. 

nvw 


ovt  *a\  KWTV   Inv  awvrov—  All  fucb  Beings,  as 
are  in  want  of  many  things,  are  moved  in  many  Motions-, 
o  have  few  Wants,   have  few  Motions-,   but 
)IVINITY,  ^Hg-  WITHOUT  WANTS,    is  there 
fore  PERFECTLY  IMMOVEABLE.     Jnwn.   in  Prxd 

144-    B.  145. 


are 
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are    no   Wants,   nothing    abfent    which    is      Chap. 
Good,    being    himfelf  the  very  EfTence  of 
pure  Perfection  and  Goodnefs/z// 

AND  fo  much  for  that  MOTION  which, 
tiiofubfequent  in  contemplation  to  the  Phy* 
foal  (xj,  and  thence  called  METAPHY 
SICAL,  is  yet  truly  prior  to  it  in  the  real 
order  of  Beings,  becaufe  it  appertains  to 
the  Fir/I  Philofophy.  So  much  alfo  for 
the  Theory  of  MOTION. 


fu)  See  before,  p.  161,  162. 
(x)  See  before,   p.  409, 


Ggt 
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CHAP.      XVIII. 

Conclufion  —  Utilities  deducibk  from  the 
Theory  of  thefe  Arrangements — Recapi 
tulation. 

Chap.  AND  thus  having  finished  the  Doc- 
XVIII.  JL\  trine  of  /^PHILOSOPHICAL  AR 
RANGEMENTS,  or,  in  other  words,  of  CA 
TEGORIES,  PREDICAMENTS,  COMPRE 
HENSIVE  or  UNIVERSAL  GENERA,  (for 
we  have  called  them  indifferently  by 
every  one  of  thefe  names)  together  with 
fuch  Speculations  both  previous  and  fu6- 
fequcnt  (a),  as  were  either  requifite  to 
explain  the  Subjed,  or  elfe  naturally 
arofe  out  of  it;  we  imagine  the  Utilities 
of  this  knowlege  will  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  who  has  ftudied  it  with  impar- 


fa)  See  before,  p.  35,  36,  360,  361,  and  below, 
.p.  464. 

tiality, 
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tiality,  and  has  aimed  to  know,   what  it    Chap. 
really  is. 

IN  the  firft  place,  as  we  have  ufually 
begun  the  confideration  of  each  AR 
RANGEMENT  from  Speculations  refped- 
ing  BODY,  and  ha\e  thence  made  a  Tran- 
fition  to  others  refpeding  MIND;  we 
may  hence  mark  the  Connexion  between 
tbefe  TWO  GREAT  PRINCIPLES,  which 
fland  related  to  each  other,  as  the  SUB 
JECT  and  its  EFFICIENT  CAUSE,  and  in 
virtue  of  that  Relation  may  be  faid  to  run 
thro'  all  things  (  b). 

AGAIN,  our  Mind,  by  this  orderly  and 
comprebenfive  Theory,  becoming  furmfh- 
ed,  like  a  good  Library,  with  proper, 
Cells  or  Apartments,  we  know  where  to 
place  our  Ideas  both  of  Being  and  it's 
Attributes^  and  where  to  look  for  them 
again,  when  we  have  occafion  to  call 

(b)  See  before,  p.  34. 

G  g  3  them 
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Chap,  them  forth.  Without  fome  ARRANGE- 
XVKI.  MENT  Of  this  fort,  the  Mind  is  fo  far 
from  increajlng  in  Knowlege  by  the  Ac- 
quifition  of  new  Ideas,  that,  while  it  in- 
creafes  the  Number  of  thefe,  it  does  but 
increafe  it's  own  Perplexity.  It  is  no 
longer  a  Library  well  regulated,  but  a 
Library  crowded  and  confufed, 


•ubi  mult  a  fuperfunt* 


Et  dommum  fallunt 


AGAIN,  as  thefe  ARRANGEMENTS 
have  a  neceflary  Connection  with  the 
'whole  of  Exigence  •>  with  all  BEING  or 
SUBSTANCE  on  one  hand,  with  every 
pufiible  ACCIDENT  or  ATTRIBUTE  on 
the  other  :  it  follows  of  courfe  that  fo 
general  a  Speculation  inuft  have  naturally 
introduced  many  others  ;  Speculations, 
not  merely  Logical,  but  extending  to 
Phyjics,  to  Ethics,  and  even  to  the  Firji 

(c)  Herat.  Epift.  1.  i.  6. 

PJHh" 
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Pbilofophy  (d).     The  Reader  from  thefe    Chap 
incidental  Theorems    (if  the  Author  has     ^J_J 
fucceeded  in  his  endeavours  to  reprefent 
them)   will  have  a  tafte  how  the  Ancient* 
wrote,    when    they    reafoned   upon   thefe 
Subjects,    and   may  gratify  his  curiofity 
(if  he  pleafe)   by  comparing  them  with 
the  Moderns. 

IT  was  not  from  an  ofteatatious  with 
to  nil  his  page  with  Quotations,  that  the 
Author  has  made  fuch  frequent  and  co 
pious  extracts  from  other  Authors.  He 
flatters  himfelf,  that  by  this  he  has  not 
only  given  authority  to  the  Sentiments, 
but  relieved  alfo  a  Subject,  in  itfelf  rather 
fevere.  From  the  Writers  alleged,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  the  Reader  will 
perceive,  how  important  and  refpedabla 
thefe  Authorities  are.  He  will  perceive 
too  that,  in  the  wide  regions  of  Being, 
fome  Sages  having  cultivated  one  part, 


(d)  See  before,  p.  16. 
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Chap,  and  fome  another,  the  Labours  of  An- 
cients  and  Moderns  have  been  often  dif 
ferent,  when  not  hoftile ;  often  various, 
when  not  contradictory ;  and  that,  among 
the  valuable  difcoveries  of  later  periods, 
there  are  many  fo  far  from  clafhing  with 
the  ancient  doctrines  here  advanced,  that 
they  coincide  as  amicably,  as  a  CHIL- 
LINGWORTH  and  an  ADDISON  in  the 
fame  Library;  a  RAPHAEL  and  a  CLAUDE 
in  the  fame  Gallery. 

IT  is  not  without  precedents,  that  he 
has  adopted  this  manner  of  Citation.  It 
was  adopted  by  Arjftotle  long  ago  in  his 
Rhetoric  and  his  Poetics,  Ariftotle  was 
followed  by  thole  able  Critics,  Deme 
trius,  Stuinglilian,  and  Longinus.  Cbryfip- 
pus,  the  Philofopher,  fo  much  approved 
the  method,  that  in  a  iingle  Trad;  he 
inferted  nearly  the  whole  of  that  cele 
brated  Tragedy,  the  Medea  of  Euripides: 
fo  that  a  perfon,  who  was  perufing  the 
Trad,  being  afked  what  he  was  reading, 

replied 
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replied  pleafantly,  "Twos  the  Medea  of  Chap. 
Cb^ppus  (e).  Cicero  has  enriched  his 
philofophic  Treatifes  with  many  choice 
morfels  both  from  Greek  and  Roman 
Writers  $  and  this  he  does,  not  only  ap 
proving  the  practice  himfelf,  but  jufti- 
fying  it  by  the  pra6ti.ce  of  the  Philofo- 
phers  then  at  Athens,  among  whom  he 
names  Dionyftus  the  Stoic,  and  Phllo  the 
Academic  (f).  Seneca  and  Plutarch  both 
purfued  the  fame  plan,  the  latter  more 
particularly  in  his  moral  Compofitions. 
To  thefe  may  be  added,  tho'  of  a  bafer 
age,  my  own  learned  Countryman,  John 
of  Salifoury(g),vt\\o,  having  perufed  and 

(tudied 

(e)  Diog.  Laert.  1.  vii.  §  180. 

(f)  Tufe.  Difput.  1.  ii.  §    10. 

(g)  This   extraordinary    Man    flourifhed    in   the 
reign  of  Henry  the  fecond,  and  was  therefore  of  Old 
Saliflury,  not  of  New  Sail/bury,  which  was  not  founded 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third.     John  (of  whom  we 
write)    having  had  the  beft   Education  of  the  time, 
and  being  not  only  a  Genius,  but  intimate  with  die 
jnoft  eminent   Men,  in  particular  with  Pope  Adrian 

(who 
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Chap,  ftudied  moft  of  the  Latin  Claffics,  ap 
pears  to  have  decorated  every  part  of  his 
Works  with  fplendid  fragments,  ex 
tracted  out  of  them.  Two  later  Wri 
ters  of  Genius  have  done  the  fame  in  the 
narrative  of  their  Travels ;  Sandys  at  the 
beginning  of  the  laft  Century,  and  Ad- 
dljbn  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent, 

AND   fo  much  by  way  of  Apology  for 
the  Author  himfelf.     But  he  has   a  far 
ther    With  in   this   exhibition  of  capital 
Writers;  a  Wifli  to  perfuade  his  Readers, 
of  what  he  has  been  long  perfuaded  him 
felf,  that   every   thing    really   elegant,   or 
fublime  in   compofition,  is  ultimately  re 
ferable  to  the  Principles  of  a  found  Lo 
gic  \  that  thofe  Principles,  when  Readers 
little   think  of  them,  have  flill  a  latent 


(who  was  himfelf  an  EngUJhman)  became  at  length  a 
BiOiop,  and  died  in  the  year  1182.  See  Fabricius  in 
his  Biblioth.  Lat.  v.  ii.  p.  368,  and  in  his  Biblioth. 
Med.  et  Infim.  atat.  See  alfo  Cave's  Hijhr,  Literar. 
y.  ii.  p.  243. 

force, 
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force,  and  may  be  traced,    If  fought  af- 
ter,  even  in  the  politeft  of  Writers  *. 

BY   reafoning  of  this   kind  he  would 
eftablifli  an  m.u-rtart  Union;  the  Union 
he  means   between  TASTE  and  TRUTH. 
'Tis  this   is   that   fplended  Union,    which 
produced   the    Claffics  of  pure  Antiquity  ;, 
which  produced,  in  times  lefs  remote,  the 
Chjfics  of  modern  days  •>  and  which  thofe, 
who  now  write,    o-.ight  to  cultivate  with 
attention,  if  they   have    a    wifn    to   fur- 
vive  in  the  eftimation  of  pofterity. 

TASTE  is,  in  fad  but  a  Species  of  in 
ferior    Truth.      'Tis    the    Truth  of  Ele 
gance,  of  Decoration,  and  of  Grace  \  which, 
as  all  "Truth  is  fimilar  and  congenial,  coin 
cides  as    it    were    fiontcmeoujly   with    die 
piore    fevere    and    logical;     but     which, 
whenever  dejtitute  of  that  more  folid  fup- 
port,    refembles    fome    fair   but    languid 

*  See  the  numerous  Quotations  thro'  every  part  of 

this  Treatife. 

Body  j 
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Body  ;  a  Body,  fpecious  in  feature,  but 
deficient  as  to  nerve;  a  Body,  where  we 
feck  in  vain  for  that  natural  and  juft 
perfection,  which  arifes  from  the  pleaf- 
ing  harmony  of  Strength  and  Beauty  af- 
fociated. 

RECOMMENDING  an  earneft  Attention 
to  this  Union,  we  refume  our  Subjeft  by 
obferving,  that  'tis  in  contemplating  thefe 
orderly,  thefe  comprebenfive  ARRANGE 
MENTS  (h),  we  may  fee  whence  the^fc}- 

crdinata 


(b)  There  arc  few  Theories  fo  great,  fo  comprehen- 
five,  and  fo  various,  as  the  Theory  of  thefe  PREDI 
CAMENTS,  or  PHILOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Ancients  had  many  methods  of  reprefenting 
Works  of  fuch  a  dwerffed  and  miftellaneous  cha- 
rafter, 

Fruits  of  various  kinds,  prom'tfiuoujly  blended,  ufed  to 
be  prefented  in  a  Dijh,  as  an  offering  to  Ceres.  THIS 
DISH,  so  FILLED,  they  called  LANX  SATURA;  and 
hence  LANX  SATURA,  or  rather  Saturn,  or  Satira 
alone  (Lanx  being  underftood)  came  to  fignify  by  me 
taphor  a  imfcellaneous  writing  ;  fuch  as  were  the  Com- 
pofitions  of  Lucillus,  Horact,  Perfms,  Juvtnal,  and 
others. 

A  Satire 
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prdinate  Sciences  and  Arts  all  arife :    Hif-    Chap. 
tory,     natural    and    civil,    out   of    SUB-    XVIII. 

STANCE; 

A  Satire  in  this  fenfe  did  not  mean  Sarcafm, 
Calumny,  or  perfonal  Abufe ;  it  meant  no  more  than 
a  Writing,  where  the  Subjeft  was  various  and  diverji- 
fad,  fuch  as  Juvenal  well  defcribes  it,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  his  own  works : 

Sjuicquld  agunt  homines^  noftri  eft  FARRAGO  libelli. 

Again,  we  all  know  that  GROVES  and  FORESTS 
are  diverfified  with  Trees  ;  with  Trees  of  various  Fi 
gures,  Magnitudes,  and  Species ;  and  hence  it  was 
that  Statius  called  his  mifceUany  Collegians  of  Poems 
by  the  name  of  SiLV-ffi. 

Now  it  was  from  thefe  ideas  that  Mr.  Stuart,  with 
his  ufual  Tafte  and  Claflical  Elegance,  has  defigned 
the  Frontifpiece,  which  adorns  this  Volume. 

We  there  behold  a  Temple  of  the  Tufcan  Order, 
dedicated  to  Ceres ;  to  which  Goddefs  a  Roman  of  di- 
ftinction,  with  proper  attendants  about  him,  is  making 
an  offering  of  the  LA  NX  SATURA,  or  Dijh  of  pro- 
mifcuous  Fruits.  Behind  we  fee  a  GROVE,  which, 
befides  the  propriety  of  being  an  ufual  place  for  Temples, 
has  a  fine  effect  in  forming  the  back-ground  of  the 
Piece. 

The  LANX  SATURA  and  the  GROVE  equally  con 
tribute  to  denote  the  Miscellaneous  CharaEler  of  tbefe 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

This  Account  of  the  Lanx..  Saiura  is  taken  from 
the  Grammarian,  and  may  be  found  in  die- 
Preface' 
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Chap.  STANCE  $  Mathematics,  out  of  QUAN-* 
XVIII.  TITY;  Optics,  out  of  QUALITY  and 
QUANTITY;  Medicine,  out  of  the  fame  ; 
Ajironony,  out  of  QUANTITY  and  MO 
TION  ;  Mzyfcand  Mechanics,  out  of  the 
fame;  Painting,  out  of  QUALITY  and 
SITE  -,  Ethics,  out  of  RELATION  ;  Chro 
nology,  out  of  WHEN;  Geography,  out  of 
WHERE  ;  Elettriclty,  Magnet  if m,  and  At- 
traftion,  out  of  ACTION  and  PASSION  $ 
and  fo  in  other  inftances. 

EVERY  Art  and  every  Science  being 
thus  referred  to  it's  proper  Principle,  we 
fhall  be  enabled  with  fufficient  accuracy 
to  adjujl  their  comparative  value  (k),  by 
comparing  the  feveral  Principles,  from 
which  they  feverally  flow.  Thus  fhall 
we  be  faved  from  abfurc-ly  overprizing  a 
Jingle  Art )  or  a  Jingle  Science,  and  from 

Preface  of  Dacier  to  his  Tranflation  of  Horace's  Sa 
tires,  and  in  the  fame  Preface^  prefixed  alfo  to  the 
Satires  of  the  Delpbin  Horace. 

(k)  See  before,  p.  34,  35. 

treat- 
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treating  all  the  reft  with  a  fort  of  info-  Chap* 
lent  contempt;  advantages  fo  little  to  be  XVIil« 
expected  from  any  Knowlege  lefs  exten* 
Jive,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
deeply  knowing  Men  may  be  in  a  Jingle 
Subje3  alone,  the  more  likely  are  they  to 
fall  into  fuch  narrow  and  illiberal  Sen 
timents. 

IT  is  indeed  no  wonder  in  fuch  cafe, 
that  miftakes  fhould  arife,  fince  thofe, 
who  reafon  thus,  be  they  as  accurate  as 
may  be  in  their  own  particular  Science, 
will  be  found  to  reafon  about  one  thing, 
which  they  know,  and  about  ma?iy,  of 
which  they  are  ignorant ;  and  how  from 
Reafoners  fuch  as  thefe,  fo  inadequately 
prepared,  can  we  expect  either  an  exact, 
or  an  impartial  Eftimate  ? 

AND  thus  much  at  prefeutfor  the  Spe 
culation  concerning  PREDICAMENTS,  or 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS;  in  the 
treating  of  which,   we  have  confidered  in 
*  the 
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Chap,  the  Beginning  (I)  fuch  matters  as  were 
XVI 1 1.  neceflarily  previous;  in  the  Middle  (m) 
we  have  confidered  the  ARRANGEMENTS 
themfelves  •>  and,  in  the  TLnd  (n)y  various 
matters,  naturally  arifing  out  of  them,  or 
which  have  incidentally  occurred  during 
the  time  of  their  being  difcuiTed. 

AND  thus  this  Part  of  Logical  Specu 
lation  appears  to  be  finifhed. 


(I)  See  Chapter  the/r/?  m&ftcond. 

(m)  See  from  Chapter  the  third  to  Chapter  the 
fourteenth  inclufive. 

(n)  See  from  Chapter  $\z  fifteenth  to  the  Cfndufitn. 
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PAGE  2.  -  SO  EAGER  WAS  CATO  FOR  KNOW- 
LEGE,  £jV.]  Thus  Clcerc  defer  ibes  him  —  quippe.qui^ 
he  reprebenfanem  quidem  volgi  manem  reformidans^  in  ipfd 
curia  foleret  legeref<ep\d»m  Senates  cogeretur^  nwll  opera 
Rcipublictf  detrabens.—De  Fin.  III.  2.—  —  Where  'tis 
worth  remarking,  that  CATO  coniidered  his  Applica 
tion  to  Literature  as  no  way  cbflrudting  his  Duty  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Studious  character  and  the  Political 
in  Him  were  united. 


id.-^-  —  THE     PATRIOT    BRUTUS     FOUND     TIMS 
NOT     ONLY  TO  STUDY,    BUT  TO  COMPOSE  A  TREA 

TISE  UPON  VIRTUE.]  Thus  the  fame  Cicero  —  Placere 
enim  tibi  (Bruto  fell.)  admodum  fenjj,  et  ex  eo  libro  quern 
ad  me  accuratiffiim  Jcrlpfijl'.^  et  ex  niultisfermonibus  tui's^ 
Flrtutem  ad  beate  vivenclumfe  ipja  effe  contentam.  TufcuL 
Difput.v.  i.  And  again,  --  —provocaius  gratijpmo  mibi 
UbrO)  quern  de  VnatviEfcripfifli.  De  Fin.  1.  3. 

One  or  two  (hort  fragments  of  this  Treatife  of  Brutus 
are  preferved  in  Seneca^  De  Confolat.  ad  Plefa.  C.  ix. 

As  to  PERICLES,  EPAMINONDAS,  and  the  other 
great  names  mentioned  in  the  fame  page  with  CATO 
and  BRUTUS,  fee  the  note  immediately  following. 

H  h  P.  5. 
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P.  5. FOR    THE  SPLENDOR  OF  THEIR  ACTIVE 

CHARACTER]    The  following  authorities  may  ferve 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  afTertion. 

In  PLUTARCH'S  life  of  PERICLES  we  read  as  follows 
—  *O  Je  Trhtira  HegixteT  ffifylcvo/tuyGf,  xai  /xaAiras  #•££(&){ 
ofkov  avra  HOU  (p^ovr^tx.  cr,/j,izyuyia$  Lt£0i0£f£pov,  ot.u$  is 
pvrmfaac,  Hat  wvsfafatf  TO  ££/oyt&  T*  TJ&JJ, 
w  6  Kxafo^evioj,  ov  o/  TOT  ar^wwoi  NOTN 
But  he^  who  was  moft  conv  erf  ant  with  PERICLES, 
woft  contributed  to  give  him  a  grandeur  of  mind*)  and  to 
make  his  high  fpirit  for  governing  the  popular  AJJemblies 
more  weighty  and  authoritative-,  in  a  word^  who  exalted 
bis  ideas,  and  raifed  at  the  fame  time  the  dignity  of  his 
behaviour :  the  perfon^who  didthis^  was  ANAXAGORAS, 
the  Clazotnenian^  whom  the  people  of  that  age  ufed  to  call 
NOTE  <jr  MIND.  Plut.  in  Fit.  PericJs,  p.  154.  E. 
Edit.  Xyland. 

PLUTARC?!  foon  after  gives  good  reafons  for  this  ap 
pellation  of  ANAXAGORAS,  viz.  his  great  abilities, 
and  his  being  the  firft  who  made  MIND  or  INTELLECT 
(in  oppofition  to  CHANCE)  a  Principle  in  the  Forma 
tion  and  Government  of  the  Univerfe. 

The   Words  of   ANAXAGORAS    on    this   fubjeft, 

though  well  known,  are  well  worth  citing* navrx 

%gvil/UfT&  r,v  o/^S*  fir  a  NOT2  IxSwi/  aura  Ji£^ocrla>]a'£.  All 
things  were  BLENDED  TOGETHER:  then  came  M-itu* 
(or  an  Intelligent  Principle)  and  gave  them  ARRANGE 
MENT.  Diog.  Laert.  n.  6. 

EPAMI- 
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EPAMINONDAS,  in  his  political  capacity,  was  fo 
£reat  a  man,  that  he  raifed  his  Country,  the  Common 
wealth  of  THEBES,  from  a  contemptible  flate  to  take 
the  lead  in  Greece;  a  dignity  which  the  Thebans  had 
never  known  before,  and  which  fell,  upon  his  lofs, 
never  to  rife  again.  The  fame  man  was  a  pattern  in 
private  life  of  every  thing  virtuous  and  amiable;  fo  that 
Jufltn  well  remarks—  fuit  autem  incertum^  vir  inelior-i  an 


CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  having  recorded  the  other  parts 
of  his  Education,  adds  —  at  PHILOSOPHIC  PRJECEP- 
TOREM  babuttLvsiMy  Tarentinum,  PYTHAGOREUM; 
cut  quidem  fie  fiiit  deditus,  tit  adolefcens  trijfom  et  fever  um 
Jenem  omnibus  tequalibus  fuis  in  familiaritate  antepofuerity 
nequeprius  eurna  fedimiferit^  qua  in  dotfrlnis  tantc  antecejjit 
eondifclpulos^  ut  facile  intcliigi  poj/et  pari  modofuperatunwn 
omnes  in  cotter  is  artibus.  Corn.  Nep.  in  fit.  Epaminon* 
C.  2.  Juftin.  Hif.  VI.  8.  Gcer.  de  Oratore  III.  34.  ; 

As  for  ALEXANDER  the  Great,  we  may  form  a  judg 
ment,  what  fort  of  Education  his  Father  PHILIP  wifli- 
ed  him  to  have,  from  that  curious  Epiftle  which  he 
wrote  to  ARISTOTLE,  upon  ALEXANDER'S  birth.  It 
is  in  its  character  fo  fimple  and  elegant,  that  we  have 
given  it  intire,  as  preferved  by  Aulus  Gsllius  ; 


viov    TcoXhnv  xv   TC?$    6s. 
TJ?'    ycvfio-Et  T2    Ka^o;  u;  lm   TO>   Kara    TVV 
W    faauotv     avrov    'yt&ftwu*     l/.cr/^cu     yap    afrrov,  VTTO   <r« 

KM    7rM$EV&S9Ta       oi%lQV     £CTE§(Xl    XCU 


H  h  2  •  PHI- 
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PHILIP  td  ARISTOTLE  greeting. 
Know  that  I  have  a  Son  born.  On  this  account  I  am 
greatly  thankful  to  the  Gods,  not  Jo  much  for  the  birth  of  the 
child,  as  for  his  being  born  DURING  YOUR  TIMES  :fsr  I 
hope  that  by  his  being  brec^  and  educated  UNDER'  YOU,  he 
will  become  worthy  of  u j,  a nd  w 0 R T H Y  T o  s u c c E E D  IN 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AFFAIRS.       A  GelL  IX.  3. 

What  in  fact  this  education  was,  we  may  learn  not 
only  from  ALEXANDER'S  Hiflory,  but  from  an  obferv- 
ation  of  Plutarch^  in  anfv/er  to  an  objection,  how 
Alexander  cculd  venture  to  attack  fab  an  immenfe  power  as 
the  PERSIAN  with  fuch  contemptible  forces  of  his  yuan. 
Plutarch  fays,  that  no  forces  could  be  greater  or  fairer 
than  the  fcveral  accomplifhments  of  ALEXANDER'S 
Mind—and  concludes,  that  he  marched  again/I  the  Per- 
flam  with  better  fupplies  from  his  Preceptor  ARISTOTLE, 
than  from  his  Father  PHILIP.— ^r/.-v^  vat**  'Ao^or^ 
TS  xafo/jjrS,  y  Trotfi  $<^Ws  rx  Kxrfa  a$cf/j,a$  s^uvy 
heGauvev  fa}  I%<ra£.  Pint,  de  Alex.  Fort.  p.  327.  Edit. 
Xyland. 

As  for  SCIPIO,  the  illuftrious  Conqueror  of  Carthage, 
we  have  this  account  of  him  and  his  Companion  POLY- 
mus  (to  whom  v/e  may  add  alfo  PAN^ETIUS)  from 

VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS SCIPIO  tarn  elegant  libe- 

raliumftudiorum,  omnifque  docJrina  ct  aufior  ct  admlrator 

fuit,  nt  POLYBIUM  PAKjETiUMgv^prtfce/Ientes  inge- 
nlo  viros,  dom'i  mi!lii<zque  fccum  habuerit.  Ntque  emm 
qulf'iuam  hoc  Scipione  eugantius  inttrvalla  negotiorum  otlo 
di/punxit,  fcmperque  aut  belli,  aut  path  ferviit  arlibus  > 

femperque  inter  arma  etjludla  verfatus^  aut  CORPUS  PERI- 
CULIS,  tfztfANiMUM  DISCIPLINE  excrcult.  Veil.  Pa- 
tcrc.  Hi/tor.  L,  I.  p.  19.  Edit.  Lipfii. 


During 
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During  the  campaigns  of  SCIPIO,  POLYBIUS  attended 
him  even  in  the  time  of  A£t,ion  or  Engagement  ;  as, 
for  example,  in  that  bold  attempt,  when  SCIPIO,  with 
POLYBIUS  and  thirty  Soldiers  only,  undermined  one  of 
the  Gates  of  Carthage.  See  Ammlan.  Marcel  L. 
XXIV.  2. 

During  more  quiet  intervals  Polybius  did  not  forget 
the  duties  of  a  Friend,  or  the  dignity  of  a  Philofopher, 
but  gave  advice,  and  that  fuitable  to  the  character  which 
SCIPIO  wiftied  to  fupport  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Among  other  things  he  advifed  him  (as  PLUTARCH 
informs  us)  never  to  quit  the  Forum,  or  place  of  public  re- 
fertj  before  he  had  made  hlmfelffome  Friend,  who  was  in 
timately  conversant  in  the  conduct  of  Ins  fellow  -citizens  -- 
(W  TTPOTEPQV  i|  ayogois  aTT^tiv,  w  (jW.ov  riva  7r6iijaa«r«Wj 
crweyfvs  ovrx  rav  swafeav  ruv  flro?uT«y.  Plut.  Sympofiac. 
L.  III.  p.  659.  Edit.  Xyl. 

To  thefe  inftances  we  may  add  the  peculiar  regard 
which  CJESAR  had  for  the  Philofopher  ARISTO,  and 
POMPEY  for  the  Philofopher  CRATIPPUS.  Milan 
well  remarks  on  thefe  two  great  Romans^  that,  they 
did  not)  becaufe  their  power  was  great^  dcfpife  thofe  who  had 
the  power  of  doing  them  the  great  eft  Services  :  a  y#^, 
iTTEt  /Lceya  eSi/wwro,  v7rBp£p{ovxv  TOJV  TO, 
Milan,  far.  Hift.  VII.  21. 


In  the  fame  author,  L.  III.  C.  17.  there  is  an  exprefs 
ihTertation  on  this  fubjeci,  worthy  of  perufal,  as  being 
filled  with  examples  both  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
Hiftory. 

Hh  3  To 
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To  thefe  citations  I  fhall  add  only  one  or  two  more— 
Et  certe  non  tulit  ullos  h<ec  Civitas  aut  gloria  clariores^  ant 
auftoritate  gravlores^  aut  bumanitate  politiores^  P.  Afri- 
cano,  C.  L&liO)  L.  Furio^  quifecum  eruditiffimos  hotnines 
ex  Gracia  palam  fempcr  habuerunt.  Cic.  de  Or  at  1 1.  37. 

In  the  fame  work,  to  prove  the  Union  of  the  PHILOSO 
PHICAL  character  and  the  POLITICAL,  we  have  the  fol 
lowing  teftimony,  taken  from  the  hiflory  of  thofe  Sages, 
fo  much  celebrated  in  antiquity,  PITTACUS,  BIAS, 
SOLON",  &c.  Hi  omneS)  prteter  Milefium  THALEM, 
CIVITATIBUS  suis  PR^FUERUNT.  De  Orator*  III.  34. 

See  alfo  Cicero's  tracl:  ftiled  Orator >  Seel:.  15.  p.  137. 
Edit.  Oxon.  and  the  Pbadrus  of  Platoy  p.  1237,  Edit. 
Ficini^  in  both  which  places  the  intimacy  above-men 
tioned  between  PERICLES  and  AN  AX  A  CORAS  is  re 
corded,  and  the  importance  alfo  of  this  intimacy,  as  to 
the  weight  it  gave  PERICLES  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Athens. 

P.    55 -TO    THE    BETTER    Co- ARRANGEMENT 

OF,  &£."]    To  the  Quotations  here  given  may  be  added 
the  foilo wins;  one  from  VARRO. 

PYTHAGORAS  Samius  alt  omnium  rerum  imtla  ejje 
I$;na  :  ut finituyn  et  infinitum^  bonum  et  malum^  vitam  et 
mortem,  diem  et  noflem  ;  quare  item  duo, flatus  et  motus. 
Quod  flat  aut  agitur,  Corpus :  ubi  agltaiur  Locus :  dum 
ogltatur,  Tcmpus  :  quod  eft  in  agitatu,  Acilo.  Quadripar- 
titio  magisfic  elucebit :  Corpus  ft c^ut  cur jor :  Locus ,  ft  a- 
dlum  qua  currit :  Tempusy  hora  qua  currit :  Aflio^  curfio. 
®>uareft,  ut  omniafewfint  qttadripartita)  et  ea  aterna  ; 
quodneque  unquam  Tempu^  quin  fuerit  Motus  (ejus  cnim 
8  inter- 
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Intervallum  Tempus ',}  neque  Motus,  ubi  non  Locus  et 
Corpus  ;  (quad  alterum  eft,  quod  movetur ;  alterum,  i<bi ',} 
neque,  ubi  fit  agltatus,  non  Aclio  ibi.  Igltur  Inltlorum 
quadriga:^  LOCUS  et  CORPUS,  TEMPUS  et  ACTIO. 

PYTHAGORAS  the  Samian fays  that  the  Principles  of 
all  things  are  two  and  two,  or  double:  as  for  example^  Fi 
nite  and  Infinite,  Good  and  Evil,  Life-  and  Death,  Day  and 
Night  5  and  by  the  fame  rule,  Refi  and  Motion.  [In  thefe 
laft]  that  which  refts  or  Is  agitated,  Is  BODY  ;  the  Where 
it  Is  agitated,  Is  PLACE  5  the  'Whilfl  it  is  agitated,  is 
TIME  5  and  In  the  agitation  itfelfwe  view  the  ACTION. 

This  fourf old  Dlvlfion  will  better  appear  as  follows.  Call 
BODY,  the  Perfon  who  runs-,  call  PLACE,  theCourfe,  over 
which  he  runs-,  call TlME,the  hour  during  which  he  runs', 
and  let  the  Race  or  Running,  be  called  the  ACTION. 

Now  It  happens,  that  almofl  all  things  are  In  this  man 
ner  fourfold,  and  this  fourf  old  Dlvlfion  is  as  It  were  eternal. 
The  reafon  is,  there  never  was  Time,  bid  there  mujl  have 
been  Motion,  (of  which  Time  indeed  Is  but  the  Interval ;) 
nor  Motion,  but  where  there  mujl  have  been  Place  and 
Body ;  (one  of  which  is  the  thing  moved',  the  other,  that 
where  it  Is  moved',}  nor  Agitation,  but  where  there  muft 
have  been  AElion* 

And  hence  It  follows,  that  PLACE  and  BODY.,  TIME 
and  ACTION  J  form,  as  it  were,  a  joint  Quaternion  of 
Principles.  Parr,  de  Ling.  Lat.  L.  4.  p.  7.  Edit* 
Amftel 

We  have  given  this  Paffage  at  length,  not  only  as  it 

explains  Co-arrangement,  but  as  it  exhibits  to  us  four  of 

thofe  Predicaments  or  Arrangements,  which  make  Parts 

H  h  4  of 
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ofthisTreatife,  viz.  SUBSTANCE,  WHEN,  WHERE, 
ACTION. 

P.  85.  --  ^.OF     PURE     AND    ORIGINAL    BODY]-  _ 

™ 


In 

TO 


KOI  TO  r^  womi.—  CONTINUOUS  is  that,  which  is  divi- 
fible  Into.  Parts  infinitely  divlfible-,  BODY  is  that,  which  is 
every  way  diviftbU.  Of  Extenficns,  that  which  is  divifible 
one  way,  is  a  LINE  j  that  which  is  divijible  two  ways,  is  a 
SUPERFICIES;  that  which  "divifible  three  ways,  is  Kcw, 
and  leftdes  thcfe,  there  is  no  other  Extenfion,  becaufc 
THREE  are  ALL,  *»</  THRICE  [Divifible]  is  EVERY 
WAY  [Dhifibh-}  Arlftot,  de  C<zlo,  L.  I.  c.  "i. 

\-  •    '  *  %-.  ' 

In  Support  of  this  laft  Idea  (that  the  Term  THREE 
implies  ALL)  Arijlotle  refers  to  the  common  pradice  of 
his  own  Language—^  ^  7^  & 

,  DANTA 


Wm 

We  call  (fays  he)  TWO  THINGS,  or  TWO  PERSONS, 
BOTH;  but  we  do  not  call  them  ALL:  //  js  with  re- 
gar  d  to  THREE,  that  we  fir/I  apply  THIS  APPELLATION 
(viz.  the  Appellation  of  ALL.)  An  ft.  in  Ice. 


^  is   true   likewife   m  Latin;    and  is  true  alfo  in 

Englfo.  Even  the  vulgar  with  us  would  be  furprifed 
were  they  to  hear  any  one  %,  Give  me  ALL  TWO,  in 
iread  of  Give  me  BOTH. 

For  the  Grammatical  Idea  of  BOTH  fee  Herm^,  p. 

The 


. 
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The  French  by  a  ftrange  folecifai,  fay  TOUS  DEUX, 
£  fault  which  we  (hould  not  expect  in  an  elegant  Ian- 
guage,  corrected  and  refined  by  fo  many  able  writers. 

P.    go.—  *  —  CAN     NEVER    SUBSIST    WITHOUT     IT.] 

MATTER  and  ATTRIBUTE  are  eflentially  diftinftj  yet 
like  Convex  and  Concave,  they  are  by  nature  inseparable 

We  have  already  fpoken  as  to  the  Jnfepar  ability  of  At 
tributes  :  we  now  fpeak  as  to  that  of  Matter. 


fis  til  (ponm.lv  vtoiv  rwx  TUV 

8  xwfiniv,  ato  aei  ^  ivavriufMg  —  We  fay  there 
is  a  certain  MATTER  belonging  to  all  Bodies^  the  Ob- 
jetts  of  Senfe  ;  a  Matter,  NOT  SEPARABLE,  but  ever 
exijling  with  fome  Contrariety. 

Soon  after  —  'Ac^-nv  (AEV  nai  TT^UTYIV 


and  for  a  Principle,  we  lay  down  MATTER,  which  is 
INSEPARABLE  from  the  Contraries,  and  is  their  SUB- 
JECT  or  SUBSTRATUM,  drift.  deGen.  et  Corr.  Lib.  2. 
P.  34>  35- 


By  Contraries  in  this  place  he  means  the  feveral  At 
tributes  of  Matter,  fuch  as  Hot  and  Cold,  Black  and 
White;  Moift  and  Dry,  &c.  which  are  all  of  them 
Contrary  one  to  the  other,  from  fome  or  other  of  which 
Matter  is  always  INSEPARABLE, 

P.  n6.  -  ANIMATING  FORMS,  WHICH  THOUGH 
THEMSELVES  NOT  BODY,  ARE  YET]  —  oerav  yaf  lfi» 
fyyjuv  y  evefaa  fafj&nxify  ofaov  on  raura;  aveu 
olov 
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*ai   tyahv   Ebtevou    CMUVOLTOV  -  teiTrsrai    &    TOV    NOTN 
MONON   Sfyafey  kTEMEVsu,    Hal    0EION  *7ww   poW    *& 
7«f  a^ra  TV?  E  ^7f/«  «0i™V£r  ff^cera^  SVE^KX  --  y&  many 
Faculties  or  Principles  of  the  Soul  as  retire  bodily  or 
corporeal  Energy,  [that   is,   which   require  a    Body  or 
an  Organ  to  enable  them  to  aft]  thefe,  'tis  evident,  cannot 
txijl  without  a  Boay  ;  as  for  example,  the  locomotive  Faculty 
of  walking  cannot  exlfi  without  Feet  :fo  that  for  fucb  Facul 
ties  to  pafs  into  the  Body  from  without  [originally  feparate 
and  detached  from  it]  is  a  thing  impojjible  --  //  remains 
therefore  that  MIND  or  INTELLECT  ALONE  Jhould  pafs 
into  us  FROM  WITHOUT  [that  is,  be  feparate  and  wholly 
detached]  and  Jhould  ALONE  be  Jomethlng  DIVINE;  be- 
caufe  with  the  Energy  of  this  Faculty  Bodily  Energy  has  no 
communication—  that  is,  there.  is  no  want  of  corporeal  Or 
gans  for  rcafoning  and  thinking,  as  there  is  want  of  Eyes, 
for  Seeing  or  of  Ears   for  Hearing.     Arift.  de  Animal. 
Gen.  L.  II.  c.  3.  p.  208,  209,  Edit.  Sylb. 

In  another  Place,  fpeaking  of  thofe  Parts  of  the  Soul> 
which  are  infeparable  from  Body,  becaufe  they  cannot, 
energize  without  it,  he  adds  -  There  is  however  no  ob- 
jefiion  why-fan*  Parts  faould  not  befeparable  \  and  that,  be 
caufe  they  are  the  Energies  of  no  one  Body  whatever.  Be- 
fides  (he  goes  on  and  fays)  it  is  not  yet  evident^  iv  father  the 
Soul  may  be  not  the  Life  and  Energy  of  the  Body,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Pilot  is  the  Life  and  Energy  of  the  Ship.— 
Qv  [AW  «>A  evict  ye  xQw  «wAy«,  £«*  TO  fjai5evog  wai 


T«  aupaTos  YI  ^vyjiy  u<T7is%  irAwTrif  yrtoitt.     Arifl.  de 
II.  c.  i. 

In  thislaft  inflance  he  gives  a  fine  illuftration  of  the 

"  Supreme  and  divine  Part  of  the  Soul,  that  is,  the  MIND 

orlNTELLECT.     It  belongs  (it  feemsj  to  the  Body,   as 

a  Pilot 
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a  Pilot  does  to  the  Ship ;  within  which  Ship,  though 
the  Pilot  exift,  and  which  faid  (hip  though  the  Pilot 
govern,  yet  is  the  Pilot  notwithftanding  no  part  of  the 
Ship :  he  may  leave  it  without  change  either  in  the  Ship 
orinhimfelf;  and  .may  JIM  (we  know)  exift  when  the 
Ship  is  no  more. 

p.     ^29.. — EA      CURA     QUIETOS      SOLLICITAT  ?] 

'Twas  the  advice  of  the  EPICUREANS  with  regard  to 
them/elves,  not  to  marry,  not  to  have  children,  not  to  engage 
in  public  affairs—*  yaf  yctpvreov,  «x*  «&  iraitovrom- 
TSOV,  ato  «?£  Trcxmyreov.  Arrion.  Epift.  II.  7-  P- 
384.  Edit.Upt.  The />5//V/^/ Life,  according  to  them, 
was  like  that  of  $#/>£«*,  a  Life  of  labour  which  knew 
no  end. 

Hoc  eft  adverfo  mxaniem  tundere  monte 
Saxum^  quod  tamen  a  fummo  jam  vertice  rurfum 
Folvitur^  ctplani  rapi'un  petit  aquora  campi. 

Lucret.  III.  I0i3,&fo. 

Hence  with  regard  to  their  Gods,  they  provided  them 
a  fimilar  Felicity  5  a  Felicity,  like  their  own,  detached 
from  all  attention.  Thus  HORACE,  when  an  Epi- 
cUrean- 

, Deos  didici  SECURUM  AGERE  JEVUM, 

Nee,  ft   quid  mirifaciat  natura,  DEOS  id 
TRISTES  ex  alto  c&ti  demlttere  tefto. 

Hor.  Lib.  I,  Sat.  V. 

Thus  EPICURUS  himfelf— TO  IMM*?™    KC" 
«TS    av-ro    v^ayfMra     £%n,    are    *Mo   vot^i 
which  is    BLESSED    and    IMMORTAL    (meaning   the 
Divine  Nature)   HAS   NEITHER  ITSELF  ANY  BUSI 
NESS,  nor  does  it  find  bufinefs  for  any  other.     Diog.  Laert. 

*•  J39- 

Auso- 
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^  AUSONIUS  has  transited  the  fentiment  in  two  lam 
bic?3   -£p.   cxvi  : 


^  beatum,   marts  et  aternwn  car  ens, 
Nee  f.  hi  par  it  negotium,  nee  alteri. 

See  alfo  LUCRETIUS  I.  57.  VI.  83,  whom  Horace 
feems  to  have  copied  in  the  verfes  above  quoted. 

'Tis  true  this  Idea  deftroyed  that  of  a  Providence  ;  but 
to  them,  who  derived  the  World  from  a  fortuitous 
Concourfe  of  Atoms,  fuch  a  conference  was  of  fmall 
importance. 

P.    131.  —  AND  SCAPE  THY  NOTICE.] 

To  the  Citations  in  the  note  p.  150,  may  be  added  the 
following  fine  fentiment  of  THALES—  'Hf<W  ns  av- 
TW,  _  «'  tifa  ®&g  cttyanos  aoixw'  toot  &%  ^aio^EVo^ 
ept—One  afad  him,  if  a  man  might  efcape  the  know- 
lege  of  the  Gods,  when  he  was  COMMITTING  Injtiftice  : 
No.fays  he,  not  even  when  he  is  MEDITATING  //.  Dior. 
Laert  i,  36. 

P.   1  38.—  WHO  IS    IT,     THAT    COMPREHENDS  THE 

WHOLE  ?J 

This  P  eafoning  and  that  in  Hermes,  p.  362,  abundant 
ly  fhew  the  SUPREMACY  of  THE  MIND  amon^  the 
Faculties  of  the  Human  Soul.  'Tis  MIND  that  fees  the 
Difference  not  only  between  Black  and  White,  Bitter 
and  Sweet,  but  (which  no  fenfe  is  equal  to)  the  dif 
ference  between  Black  and  Bitter,  White  and  Sweet, 
and  the  various  tribes  of  heterogeneous  Attributes.  Nor 
.  does  it  (hew  this  Supremacy  in  thefe  Recognitions  only, 

but 
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but  likewife,  when  under  one  and  the  fame  view  it  re- 
cognifes  Objects  of  Senfe  and  of  Intellect  united,  as  iri 
cafe  of  Syllogifms  made  of  Proportions  particular  and 
univerfal)  fuch  as,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to 'fpeak  after 
fo  fcholaftic  a  manner)  fuch  as  the  Syllcgifms  Darii  and 
Ferio  in  the  Firft  Figure. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  this  joint  Recognition  of 
things  multiform,  contrary,  and  heterogeneous,  and 
that  by  THE  SAME  FACULTY,  and  in  THE  SAME  UN 
DIVIDED  INSTANT,  feems  to  prove  in  the  ftrongefr. 
manner  that  fuch  FACULTY,  (by  this  Faculty  I  mean 
the  MIND  or  INTELLECT)  muft  be  INCORPOREAL; 
for  Body^  being  infinitely  divifible,  is  by  no  means  fufcepii- 
ble  of  fuch  zfimple  and  perfect  Unity^  as  this  Recognition 
muft  necejfarily  be. 

P.  192. — THE  MOUNTAIN,  WHICH  BY  ITS  RELA 
TION  TO  THE  MOLEHILL  WAS  GREAT,  BY  &c. 

This  may  be  true  with  regard  to  Mountains,  and 
Molehills,  and  the  other  more  indefinite  parts  of  Nature; 
but  with  regard  to  the  more  definite  parts,  fuch  as  Vege 
tables,  and  Animals,  here  the  Quantities  are  not  left 
thus  vague,  but  are,  if  not  afcertained  precifely,  at  leaft 
afcertained  infome  degree. 

Thus  ARISTOTLE — "En  yap  n    izoivi  roT;  Zuoi$ 

ti%ev  aa^av  az\  uai  TOV  £uuv  b'tra  E^«  oroiiv  y  TO 
avaxoyov)  hfywrf  av  EU$  E'^VJ.  All  Animals  have  a  certain 
Bound  or  Limit  to  their  Bulk ;  for  which  reafon  the  Bones 
have  a  certain  Bound  or  Limit  to  their  growth. — Were  the 
Bones  indeed  to  grow  for  ever  ^  then  ofcourfe^  as  many  Ani- 
tnals  as  have  Bone,  or  fomcthing  analogous  to  it,  would 

caniinus 
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continue  to  grow  as  long  as  they  lived.     Jriji.  de 
Gcncr.  ii.  6.  p.  227.     Edit.  Sylb. 

What  follows  from  Simplicius  is  to   the  fame  pur- 
fe  ;    only  where  he  mentions  FORM,   We  muft  under- 

ftand  that  efficient  animating  Principle,  defcribed  in  the 

fixth  chapter  of  this  work. 


fc    OIW«,    foorr,^   ^ 
f0v    ry   l^rw    x   7 
u   pff    txvrZ    T^     JCV,     a^a   *<* 


i^rlovy  Tfaf  v^srau  Every  FORM  Introduces,  along 
with  its  own  original  Peculiarity,  a  certain  meafure  of 
Juantity,  bearing  proportion  to  that  Peculiarity,  for  It 
Irmgs  with  Itfelfnot  a  FIGURE  only,  but  a  MAGNITUDE 
*ft  which  pajes  Into  the  Matter,  by  giving  It  extent* 
Mu,  even  here  this  Magnitude  has  a  fort  of  latitude,  from 
We  indefinite  nature  of  the  material  Principle  [with  which 
«  is  united.]  .  But  yet,  mtwhbfianding  If  it  change  the 
Bounder  L,mt,  ehher  as  to  greater  or  to  Icjs,  in  a  remark. 
alle  degree,  the  Being  [by  fuch  deviation]  Is  ejleemed  a 
Monjler.  ^^K^^^  Edit.  Eaf.l. 

SiMPLicus  gives  examples  of  this  Deviation  in  the 
caie  of  Giants  and  bf  Dwarfs. 

P.  244  --  ^PECTATORS  —  MADE    OUT  OF    THOSE 
THAT   WENT    BEFORE.]     The    Subject   Matter    is    tbl 

J»me  in  m^y  fucceeding  Beings;  as  the  River  is  the  fan*, 

Which,  as  it  flows  along,  reflects  many  different  Object. 

i  m  this  fenie  we  are  to  underftand  the  following 

Afler- 
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Aflertion,    and  not  with  the   leaft  view  to  equivocal 
Production. 


Sv  ma.  TO  T>IV  T«S£  Qtyotv  «*te  e'va*  fbtvab  KCU. 


Wherefore,  from  the  Dijfolution  of  one 
thing  being  the  Generation  of  another?  and  the  Gene 
ration  of  one  thing  being  the  Diffblution  of  another?  it  ne~ 
cejjarily  follows  that  the  Change  mufl  be  perpetual  and 
never  ceafe.  Arift.  dc  Gin.  ct  Corr.  L.  I.  c.  3.  p.  IO. 
Edit.  Sylb 

The  Change  here  alluded  to  is  the  common  courfe  of 
Nature  in  the  Produaion  of  Beings,  which,  were  it 
not  for  the  Procefs  above  -mentioned?  would  either  foon 
be  at  a  ftand,  or  would  require  a  perpetual  Miracle  for 
the  fupply  of  new  Materials. 

p.  278.  __  THE  THEORY  OF  ACTION  AND  RE 
ACTION. 

Of  this  Doarine  we  have  the  following  account.  — 

AlViav    Je   T£  (AW    husarQai   TO,/;    xivvveic,     on    TO    crcisv   %& 
T«    Traa^ovro^    olcv   TO  TE^VOV  apGhuvirzi   VKQ 
pvotAEyXy   *ou    TO   tynnmv  ty%$&    ^o  TJJ 

KOU    OAWJ     TO    KIVXV     (l|fl)     TS     IlfWTs)      &ttUtffsfoti 

v  olov  tiSSv  otvTuQei'Tai  nu^  KM  ant$$>rr0u  TO 
r^  C<7///}  w^  Motions  arejlopt?  is?  that  THE  ACTING 
POWER  is  ALSO  ACTED  UPON  BY  THAT,  upotf 
WHICH  IT  ACTS;  for  example  the  cutting  Rower  is 
blunted  by  that  which  is  cut\  and  the  warming  Power  is 
cooled  by  that  which  is  warmed  ;  and  in  general  the  moving 
Principle  (excepting  the  SUPREME  <?»^FiRST)  is  recipro 
cally  moved  itfelf  under  fome  motion  or  other;  the  i 
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Power,  for  injlance,  is  after  a  manner  re-impelled;  arid 
the  compr effing  Power,  after  a  manner  re-compreft.  Ariftot* 
de  Animal.  Gener.  L.  4.  p.  280.  Edit.  Sylb. 

P.    283.  . DOUBLE      IN    ITS     POWERS,     &V.1 

* 


Vy  xai  TO  &nu(fiXH&  xai  yap  TU  tuQeT  nal  auto  teal 

ivwKO'j^  xftTw  ya?  ap<poiv  {,  Kavuv  TO  tie  xap- 
d'  £«yrS  arc  T£  gyfitoj. — 0^  ^/^^  two  Parts  in  the 
Contrariety  isfyfficient  to  judge  both  itfelf  and  its  opptfte. 
'Tis  thus  that  by  the  Strait  we  come  to  hioiu  both  t be J! rait 
and  the  crooked,  for  the  ft  rait  Rule  of  the  drt'tft  is  a 
judge  of  loth.  But  the  crooked  on  the  other  fide  is  no  judge 
either  of  itfelf)  or  of  the  Strait.  Arifl.  de  An.  i.  5. 

P.    285. EXISTED     PREVIOUSLY     IN     ENERGIE.] 

um    ylyvsrai   y  r^v-fr    VTTO  kvtfiia  ovrog  yiyyiTai  m 

T«  $yv«/x«  TWST8 Whatever  things  are  made  either 

by  Nature  or fy  Art,  are  made  OUT  offomething,  having  a 
capacity  to  become  the  thing  produced^  and  that  THROUGH 
the  operation  offomething,  zuhich  already  exi/ts  in  Energy^ 
De  Animal.  Gener.  p  204.  Edit.  Sylb. 

P.  297.— AS    THEY    STAND    RELATED  TO  PLACE] 

The  Force  of  this  Arrangement  or  Predicament  WHERE, 
is  finely  contnifted  with  the  Predicament  of  QUANTITY, 
in  that  Laconic  Apophthegm  of  Acis.  The  Lacedemonians 
(faidhe)^w^  ajk  HOW  MANY  the  Enemies  are,  hut 
WHERE  they  are:  Ofo  £>  ^  T^  Aa*e}cuiwi*s  york 
I1O2OI  aViv  cl  iro^fMci,  a*.^  HOT  tl<nv.  Pint.  Lacon. 
Apophth.  p.  215.  D.  Edit,  tyand. 

P.  332. THE    DYING  GLADIATOR,    &C.]      To 

.  thefe  Attitudes  may  be  added  that,  given  by  LYSIPPUS  to 

the 
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the  Statue  of  ALEXANDER  the  Great.  That  Prince, 
had  a  certain  Extenfion  of  Neck,  which  made  him 
gently  recline  it  upon  his  left  Shoulder.  When  his  Fi 
gure  was  caft  in  brads  by  Lyfippus^  the  Artift  ingenioufly 
contrived  to  convert  this  natural  defect  into  an  Attitude 
of  Magnificence.  His  Head,  being  reclined,  was  made, 
with  a  fort  of  infolent  look,  to  contemplate  the  Hea- 
venS)  as  if  things  below  were  already  at  his  command. 
And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  celebrated  Epigram,  in 
which  this  Work  of  Brafs  is  fuppofed  to  addrefs  Jupiter 
in  the  following  words; 


t  0     EOIXEV  0 

Toy  VTT  laot  T/fifytai"  ZfeWj    cry  £'  "OhupTrov  £%s. 

The  Brafs  looks  up  to  Jove,  andfeems  to  cry, 
This  Earth  is  MINE  ;  do  Tnov  poffefs  the  Sky. 

Plutarch,  de  Vita  et  For.  Alex.  p.  335.  Edit.  Xyland. 
See  alfo  Rrodai  Epigram.  Gr.  L.  IV.  p.  454.  Edit. 
Franc.  1600,  where  the  Lines  here  cited  are  introduced 
by  two  others. 

p.  337.—  FROM  POETS  TO  ACTORS,  &c.]  See  Cic. 
de  Orai.  iii.  56,  57,  58,  59.  Edit.  Pearce^  where  'tis 
worth  remarking,  (c.  59.)  fo  much  ftrefs  is  laid  on  the 
management  of  the  Countenance^  and  of  the  Eyes  in  par 
ticular,  that  we  are  informed  the  old  men  of  that  age  did 
not  greatly  praife  even  Roscius  himfelf,  when  he  ap 
peared  in  his  Majk  —quo?neHus  nojiri  lilt  fenes,  qui  PER- 
SONATUM  ne  ROSCJUM  quidem  magnopere  laud  ab  ant  \ 
ANIMI  eft  enlm  omnis  ACT  103  et  imago  anlmi  VULTUS 
eft)  indices  OCULI. 

I  i  P.  355* 
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P-  355-  —  MOUNTAINS  CLOATHED  WITH  WOOD.]' 
Thus  CICERO  —  Spatla  fruglfera  atque  immenfa  campo- 
rum^  vrftitufque  denfiffunos  montium^  pecudum  pqflus^  &c. 
De  Nat.  Dear.  ii.  64,  p.  253.  Edit  Davis.  —  And  before, 
in  the  fame  trcatife,  he  fpeaks  of  the  Earth,  as  veflita 
JfyribuS)  herb'tS)  arboribus,frug'ibus,  &c.  ii.  39.  p.  195,— 
Yet  all  this  we  muft  remember  is  but  metaphorical. 

P.  366.  -  is  SCIENCE  PRIOR  TO  ART?]  Nikil 
eft  enim,  quod  ad  ARTILM  redlgi  pojjlt)  mfi  ille  PRIUS, 
.qui  ilia  tenet,  quorum  Artem  injlltuere  vulty  habeat  illcuh 
SCIENTIAM,  ut  ex  Us  rebuS)  quarum  Ars  NONDUM_///, 
Artem  cffcere  pojfit.  Git.  de  Or  at.  i.  41.  Edit.  Pearce, 
&c.  p.  63.  Edit*  Ox  on. 

This  Citation  well  proves  a  part  of  what  is  here  af- 
fertecl,  viz.  the  necej/ary  Priority  of  fane  Science  to  every 
Art. 

P.    389.  -  AND  TO  IT'S   OPPOSITE  NoN-  BEING.] 

Thefe  MOTIONS  under  the  name  of  Changes  (^gra^oAai) 
are  well  explained,  as  follows. 


W  xv  Kara  TO  wocrov  r\  Y\  fAsraGohy  Ty$  svavli- 
exu&cri<;  noti  (pQiet?  orxv  Ss  xcerot  TOTTOV,  (f>o^a. 
OE  harra  flrjx$^~4  xai  TO  woiov  aM\<oiu<ri$'  orav  tie 
wr«|iffl|7,  x  Sart^ov  'Zirafi©-  n  ffUfj&fG&tot  oAa);,  75- 
TO  5f,  q^a.—  Wbcn  therefore  the  Change  of  the 
contrary  Attribute  is  according  to  the  QUANTITY,  *tts 
AUGMENTATION  or  DIMINUTION;  when  according 
ta  the  PLACE,  'tis  LOCAL  MOTION;  when  according  to 
any  Affcttion,  or  QUALITY,  'tis  ALIATION.  When  NO 
THING  REMAINS,  of  which  the  new  production  can  bs 
8  at 
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GENERATION; 
*G«.rtGrr; 

.BUT  WE   CALL    IT     METAPHYSICAL.] 


p. 


METAPHYSICAL 

Caufe    of  all   things,   he  adds—   t?  ^  »   «™> 

in  °' 


5    META    TA 
fl 

f 

F«ST  PHILOSOPHY,  /.r  , 


'          "  '  W'W"  TO 

YSZCAL,     that    is     to    fey,     SUBSEQUENT     1» 


PRIOR  tO  MATTERS  ^VSICAL, 

»W^  .^  r^rrf  TO  us  ,?,  SUBSEQUENT, 
BY  NATURE  PRIOR.   Pbihf.  in  Arifl*.'*  Gen 
p.  12.    Edit.  Aid.  '/enet. 


4,5_  _  THE    COMMON    NAME  OF  PERCEPTION.] 

This  word,  PERCEPTION,  is  of  the  moft  extenfivd 
tneaning,   and  not  only  includes  IntctoBm  .but  to; 
«.»  a!fo,  and  that  of  the  bucfi  degree.     What  ,s  he 
called  Perception,  is  by  Arlflolle  called  KNOWLEDGE. 


%i&t      ^>rr-j       **       *  •  T     /v 

112 
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aSev     elvou    done?    TO       noivmuv    a$y$     xai 
ttovov    iffa      tie     avouffOnffiav,    @EXTLTOV.        'AyaTnrrov 


ait 


Animals  fiare  a  degree  ^KNOWLEDGE;  y^;;;<?  ^ 
^7  greater  i  c//;^r5  ^  ^^w,  ^  /^/}  ;  and  fame  of  them, 
an  exceedingly  fmall  degree-,  for  they  have  all  of  them  SEN 
SATION.,  and  SENSATION  is  A  SORT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 
But  the  Pclue  and  the  No  -value  of  Sen/at  ion  is  widely  dif 
ferent^  when  we  compare  it  with  RATIONAL  COMPRE 
HENSION  on  the  one  fide,  and  with  the  race  ^BEINGS 
J  N  A  N  I  M  A  T  E  on  the  other.  With  regard  to  RATIONAL 
COMPREHENSION,  the  mere  partaking  of  TASTE  and 
TOUCH  fl/W,  appears  to  be  as  nothing-,  but  with  regard 
to  pure  INSENSIBILITY  //  is  fomething  moft  excellent. 
For  [when  compared  to  Beings  Infenfible]  it  may  furely 
appear  a  ble/ed  Event,  to  he  poffeft  of  THIS  Knowledge, 
and  not  [refembling  them]  to  He  as  dead  and  a  Non 
entity.  Arijlot.  de  Animal.  Gener.  Lib.  I.  fub.  fin.  p. 
197.  Edit.  Sylb. 

P.  426.  -  ENDS    IN   IT'S  ACQUISITION.] 

Tlxvra  yag    TO,  £ua.  xau  \  kivii   noa    mnlrai    sv£/ta  nvoe 


TO    a  EVSXCC. 


. 

All  Animals  both  move,  and  are  moved  for  the  fake  of  fome 
thing  ;fo  that  this  fomelhing,  that  is  to  fay,  THE  FINAL 
CAUSE,  is  the  BOUND  or  LIMIT  of  all  their  Motion. 
Arijl.de  Animal  Mot.  C.  6.  p.  153.  Edit.  Sylb. 

P.  463.  -  CONCERNING    PREDICAMENTS    OR    PHI 

LOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS.]  Many  learned  and 
ingenious  Obfervations  on  this  Subjetf,  as  well  as  on 
feverai  other  parts  of  antient  Philofophy  (the  Peripa 

tetic 
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tetiv  in  particular)  have  been  given  to  the  World  in  a 
Traft  lately  publifhed,  ftylcd,  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  IN  TWO  VOLUMES,  8vo. 

There  may  be  found  too  in  the  fecond  Volume  many 
judicious  and  curious  remarks  on  Sfyle^  Compojttion^  Lan 
guage,  particularly  the  Englijb ;  obfervatrons  of  the  laft 
conPjquence  to  thofe,  who  wifti  either  to  write  or  to 
judge  with  accuracy  and  elegance. 

The  Author  of  thefe  Arrangements  might  have  avail 
ed  himfelf  of  many  Citations  from  this  Work,  highly 
tending  to  illuftrate  and  to  confirm  his  Opinions,  but 
unfortunately  for  him,  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
.Treatife  was  printed  off,  before  the  fecond 'Volume  of 
this  Work  appeared. 
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ABASSID^E,  —        —        —        253 

Abderic  Words,   ufed  by  Democritus^  34° 

Aftion  and  P^wuniverfally  difFufed,  255.  exift  either  in 
the  fame  Subject,  or  in  different  ones,  256,  257. 
firft  fpecies  of  Aftion,  that  of  mere  Body  perfedly  in- 
fenfitive,  258.  fecond,  that  of  Body  fenfitive,  260. 
third,  that  of  Body  fenfitive,  with  Reafon  fuperadded, 
261.  fourth,  that  of  Reafon  or  Intellect  devoid  of 
Paffions,and  operating  on  Subje&s  external,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Nature  and  Art,  261.  fifth  fort,  that  of  pure, 
Intellect,  keeping  within  itfelf,  264.  AcSlion  pure, 
belongs  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind;  Paffion  pure, 
to  the  primary  Matter,  271.  A&ion,  three  Modes 
of,  273.  the  firft  Mode,  ibid,  the  fecond,  274. 
the  third,  5>76 

Aft  ion,  in   public  Life    often    aided   by   Speculation, 

2,  3,  4,  466,  467,  &c. 

Aftwn  and  Reaflion,  44,  278,  479 

and  Pajjtve^  run  through  the  Univerfe,  96,  109 

137,271,272 

pure,  where  it  exifts,  no,  171,272 

^  on  the  Stage,  and  in  Life,         2,  337,  338,  481 
Aftual  and  Perfeft^  'neceflarily  previous  to  their  Contra 
ries,  or  elfe  nothing  could  have  been  Actual  and  Per 
fect,  282, 480,     A<Slual  and  Capable,         —      401 
I  i  4 


INDEX. 

Aftuality  397,  398.     Aduality  of  Capacity,  where  it 
exifts,  -  401,403 

ADDISON,         -  -  -        458 

ADRIAN, 


nt^  fame  Agent  leads  to  different  Effeas,  when  aft- 
ing  upon  different  Patients,  -  281 


ALEXANDER,  the  Great,  2,  6.  his  ftatue  by  Lyfip- 
P«s>  481 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS,  —  97 

ALEXANDRINE  LIBRARY,  by  whom  burnt,  253 

ALIATION,  384.   See  MOTION, 

All)   its  ufe  and  application  in  Language,  472 

Alteration  means  in  barbarous  Latin  'AAtoiWij,         384 
AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS,  _  469 

AMMOKIUS,  illustrates,  where  Analyfis  is  to  end,  and 
Pradice  to  begin,  12.  quoted,  15,  16,  22,  32,  36. 
explains  the  utility  of  thefe  Arrangements,  17.  his 
account  of  Matter  and  Body,  85.  his  Text  combed 
andfupplied  from  a  Greek  Manuicript,  563.  quoted 
213,  289,  292,  363,  364,  383,  386,  387,  389,  450. 
his  account  of  Definition,  .  _  292 


Analogy^   a  ufe  of  it.         .  -  .  ._ 

Analogy  and  AbftraSHon^   their  ufe,         76,  77,  92,  162 
ANAXAGORAS,  .,  -  ,  2j  ^55 

Anger  i  -  ,  -  4i8 

Angles  and  Flexures  of  the  Eody^  .  -  328 

Animals,  all  have  an  inward  feeling  of  their  Conftitution, 
and  proper  Nature,  ,  -  .  4II 

Animating  Powers^  their  Order  and  Subordination,  420, 

421 

Antepradicamcnta^  >  -  ^6 

Anticipation,   \vhat,  4JI 

AntientS)  *  -  ^  -    " 
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ANTIPHO,  —  —— -    447 

Appendages  to  the  Arrangements,  what,  and  how  many, 

360 

rfppetite,                  '                      262,417 

APULEIUS,                -  __                45 

ARATUS,  2^o 

ARCHIMEDES,                — -  306,  310,  430 

ARISTO,           — -  — —        469 

ARCHYTAS,  wrote  a  Comment  on  the  Categories,  or 
Predicaments,  7.  his  Nan;^  for  them,  31.  puts 
Quality  next  after  Sub  fiance,  and  why,  143,  held  an 
Active  and  a  PafTive  Principle-,  m.  enumerates  the 
Species  of  Action,  265.  refers  to  God,  for  pure  Ac 
tivity,  272.  to  Matter,  for  pure  Paffivity,  ibid.  De 
finitions  of  his,  44lj  442 

ARISTOPHA-NES,  « ^ or~ 

ARISTOTLE,  Preceptor  to  Alexander,  2,  467.  his  Rheto 
ric,  quoted,  9.  his  Organon,  explained  by  Ammonius, 
12,  13.  thought  Infinite  and  Individuals  to  be  un 
knowable,  21.  quoted,  25.  his  account  and  Enu 
meration  of  the  Predicaments,  or  univerf4  Arrange 
ments,  32.  by  whom  efteemed,  and  how  long,  39. 
quoted,  41,  42,  44.  his  Treatife  ^  ^V//«,  45, 
quoted,  33,  48,  49,  51.  holds  the  neceffity  of  Mat 
ter  or  a  Subftratum  for  all  natural  Productions,  52, 
53,  54.  quoted,  56.  thinks  Form  may  fupply  the 
place  of  Privation,  and  wny,  59,  60,  61.  his  Idea  of 
Matter,  66,  67,  70.  he  and  Plato  borrowed  from  the 
Pythagoreans,  72,  76.  ufed  the  methods  of  Analogy 
and  Abftra6tion,  to  prove  the  firft  Matter,  78,  79. 
quoted,  91,  93,  97,  98,  '105.  faculties  of  the  Soul, 
how  diftributed,  101.  quoted,  113.  117.  a  difciple 
both  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  1 19.  held  there  could  be 
no  innate  Ideas,  and  why,  120.  quoted  123,  132, 
151,  J53)  *56,  i$7,  158, 
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171,  173,  174,  i75»  l83>  l84>  185,  186,  188,  191, 

192,  193,  199,  215,  2l8,  219,  220,  221,   228,  234, 
240,  243,  277,  283,    285,287,  289,  299,  309,  310, 

325,  ?3°i  340,  3425  343>  3455  36r5  363?  364»  37°> 
37i,  372>  374>  3755  383.  384>  385,  39'>  392>  393> 
3945  3rA  403?  4°45  407>  4°85  4i4>  4^5?  4J6>  41 7> 
421,  422,  4^5?  429>  4345  435.5  439>  4425  4445  448- 
follows  Socrates  in  fentiment,  ibid.  449.  abounds  in 
Quotations  where,  456.  his  explanation  of  the  Terms, 
BOTH  and  ALL,  472.  fuppofes  Matter  infeparable 
from  its  Attributes,  473.  his  diftindion  between  the 
animal  faculties,  which  want  a  corporeal  organ,  and 
thofe  which  want  none^  474.  compares  the  Soul  to  a 
Pilot,  ibid,  his  Idea,  after  what  manner  the  magni 
tudes  of  beings  were  limited,  477.  his  notion  of 
Generation  .and  Diflblution,  478.  makes  one  Faculty 
equal  to  the  difcernment  of  two  Contrarieties^  282, 
480.  makes  Energy  prior  to  Power^  480.  enumerates 
the  fix  Species  of  Motion,  482.  his  extenfive  ufe  of  the 
Term  {Vttfife  Knowlege^  483.  fuppofes  a  Bound  to 
'  Human  Actions  in  the  Final  Caufe,  *  449 

Arithmetic^  finds  its  fubjedt  in  Quantity,        —        195 

ARRANGEMENTS,  the  neceffity  of  them,  14,  22.  their 
extenfive  utility,  17,  452,  460.  a  method  of  Arrange 
ment  propofed,  24.  rejected,  and  why,  26.  another 
method  propofed,  26  to  33,  adopted,  and  why,  33. 
why  caDed  PHILOSOPHICAL  ARRANGEMENTS,  ih. 
different  names  given  them  by  the  Antients,  31,  32. 
how  the  Greek  Logicians  divided  and  formed  their 
Speculations  upon  this  Subject,  35,  36,  464.  were 
followed  by  the  Latins,  who  added  names  of  their  own 
coining,  36.  Force  of  Arrangement  in  the  intellec 
tual  World,  201,  342,  343,  344,  345-  m  thevifible 
world,  340,  341.  Arrangements  or  Categories  lead 
us  from  the  Contemplation  of  Body  to  that  of  Mind, 
453.  teach  us  how  to  place  our  Ideas  in  proper  Order, 
ib.  are  connected  with,  and  introduce  Speculations 
of  every  Species  and  Chara&er,  444^,  445..  fliew  the 

Coin- 
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Coincidence  of  many  Theories  antient  and  modern, 
456.  indicate  the  union  between  Tafte  and  Truth, 
459.  trace  and  teach  the  fource  of  fubordinate  Arts 
and  Sciences,  460,  461,  enable  us  to  adjuft  their 
comparative  Value,  34,  35,  462.  to  the  doing  of  this 
no  particular  Science  is  equal,  and  why,  35,  463 
A  R  R  i  AN.  S  ee  Ep  ''Eletus. 

Arrogance.,  a  caufe  of  it,  34,  35,  462,  4.63 

Arts-)  how  limited  each  particular  one,  34.    Art,  what  it 

is,   what  it  is  not,    102,    160.     a  difference  between 

Art  and  Nature^    165.    often  ends  in  giving  Figure, 

168.    Arts  arife  from  Want^  445.    Arts  of  Painting 

Muilc,   Grammar,  beholden   to  Contraries^    46,  47. 

Arts  of  Progrcffion^  and  of  Completion^  7,  8 

Atheifm^  fuppofed  organs  to  precede  their  Ufe,  122 

Atoms  and  a  f^oid^  »  44,  339 

Attitudes^  their  importance  to  the  Painter  and  Statuary, 

331.  inftances.,  from  Pictures  and  Statues,  3.31.  Atti 

tudes  from  Poets  of  fitting  in  Defpair,   333.  of  fitting 

in    Defpondence,  ib.  of  conjugal   Affection,  ib.    of 

Tfiefcttus,  aiming  a  Javelin,  334,  of  Death,  doing  the 

fame,   ib.   of  Humiliation,   335.   of  lying   extended, 

335,  336.  of  Sleep  and  Death,  336,  337.  of  Alexan 

der  •,   by   Lyftppus  480,  481 

Attraction^  •  -••—  •  •  258,  437 

ATTRIBUTE  and  SUBSTANCE,  general  and  particular, 

35.  Attribute,  divided  into  its  refpective  Sorts  or  Sps- 

cies,  31.  this  Diviiion,  the  Bails  of  the  whole  Work, 

33 

AUGMENTATION  and  DIMINUTION,  385,  386.    See 
Motion. 

AUSONIUS,  —  —  -  476 

Axiom  antient  ••  •  282 


B 

,parbarityy  when  it  was  the  Eaftern  World,  when  it  was 
the  Weftern  World  emerged  from  it,       —         253 

BAXTER, 


INDEX. 

BAXTER,  Commentator  on  HORACE,         — — -       354 
Beings^  why  moveable,  all  but  One,          *  450 

BESSARIO,  Cardinal,  — —         238 

BiW,',  fee  Forced,  — -  • 4°7 

BLEMMIDES,  57,  268,  269 

BLENHEIM  HOUSE,  and  GARDENS,  353 

dy)  what  makes  it,  85.  triply  extended,  ibid,  confi- 
dered,  as  the  fecondary  Mutter,  ibid.  Mathematical)  and 
Pbyfical)  how  diftinguifhed,  87 

Bodies)  the  perfectly  fimilar,  tho'  they  have  Place^  have 
no  Situation  or  Pofition^  and  why,  318,  329.  the  fame 
holds  as  to  Bodies  perfectly  diffimilar,  and  why,  319, 
Body  human,  the  Soul's  Organ,  Tool  or  Infti  ument, 
274,  275,  425,  426.  all  Body  Paflive,  437 

BOETHIUS,  16,  17,  21,  26,  276 

BOIVINUS,  239 

Both)  its  ufe  in  Language,  • 472 

BROWNE,  a  Genius,  353 

BRUTUS,  —  2,  275 

Bulk)  fometimes  lefs  afcertained,  fometimes  more,  and 
why,  477.  See  Magnitude. 

c 

CJESAR,  —  3°4> 

Calm^  in  the  Winds,  Nw'Eju/3,  defined  441.  Calm)  in 
the  Sea,  Ta^'m,  defined,  442 

CAPACITY  or  POWER,  278,  particular  Capacities,  va 
rious  but  limited,  279.  far  diftant  from  Non-entity, 
ibid.  Capacity  univerfal)  and  Privation  univerfal)  the 
Characters  of  the  FIRST  or  PRIMARY  MATTER, 
71.  Character  of  Capacity,  278.  Capacity  double  in  the 
human  Mind,  and  why,  149,  150.  mediate,  and  im 
mediate,  152,  153.  Capacity,  two  forts  of,  160,  161. 
Incapacity,  151.  Capacity,  its  Actuality,  where  exift- 

ing, 


INDEX. 

ing,  403*    definite,  though  invtfible,   398,  399.    See 
p.  65,  66.  and  the  Word,  MATTER. 
CASAUBON,  -  •  3 

CATEGORIES,  —  _         32,  33,  452 

CATO,  «  '•"  •  •  2,  465 

Canfe,  fee  Index  to  the  firft  Volume. 

39,  93.  invifible  Caufes,  feen  thro'  vifible  Ef- 
fecls,  1  08.  final  Caufes  denied  by  Lucretius^  124, 
125.  maintained  by  Arijloile^  Galen^  Cicero^  127 

Caufatlve  Motion^  fee  MctaphyficaL 
CERES,  a  Sacrifice  to  her,  defcribed,  461 

CHALCIDIUS,  74,  77,  80,  107,  247 

Chance,  122,  123,  128.  proves  an  intelligent  Principle 
128.  difFerent  accounts  of  it,  209  to  313.  no  Caufe 
of  the  World,  and  why,  .  43^>  437 

Change,  fee  Mutation. 
ChaoSj  fee  Dlforder  and  Night. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  .  .      •  ^63 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  ^—  305 

CHRONICLES,  —  -  337 

CHRYSIPPUS,  .  ,  ,     .  4^5 

CICERO,  2,  108,  109,  119,  153,  208,  239,  259, 
309,  310',  415,  412,  419,  420,  438,  457,  465>  47°> 

481,  482 

Citation^  fee  Quotation,  '  •'•* 

Co-arrangement,  55.  Account  of  it  from  Varro^       470 
Co-exigence^  or  TOGETHER,  its  Modes^  or  Species,  374 
to    377,  the  Temporal  Mode,     374,    the    EJfintial9 
375,  the  Specific  376,  coincides  vyith  Relation,     376 
COOKE,  his  Inftitmes,  —  37-^ 

Colour  a  Duality,  170,  why  inferior,  in  its  effects,  to 
Figure,  -  -  ,7I 

a  Capacity  148,  Cmfletion  and 


Confcioufnefi) 


INDEX. 

Confcioufncfs,  •  4T3 

Continuous,  Infinite,  jPJacej  Time*  — •  396 

CONTRARIES,  efTential  to  Mutation  or  Change,  42,  this 
a  general  Opinion  of  all  Philofophers  43.  Contraries^ 
their  cxteniive  Influence  and  Operation,  45,  6,  7. 
adopted  by  all  Philofophers  47.  the  neceflity  of  d 
third  Being,  that  they  may  pafs  into  each  other,  5Oj 
51.  Contraries  m  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  even  in  vices 
themfelves,  I73>  J74 

Contrariety,  belongs  to  Quality,  but  not  univerfalty,  173 

Corinthians,  337.    See  Scripture. 

Cube.     See  Sphere. 

CYRUS,  his  Speech  when  dying)        •**•         108,  118 

D. 

DACIER,  •»•  —  461,462 

Deatb>  •  104,  388,  433, 442 

Definition,  its  requifites,  what,         •  292 

DEMETRIUS,  •••  •  45^ 

DEMOCRITUS,  his  Principles,  44,  339.  whence  he  de 
duced  the  variety,  and  fpecific  differences  in  Nature* 
333,  340.  ingenious  remark  of,  —  343 

DEMOSTHENES,  — —  338 

Defire  moves  the  Bodj\  Perception^  the  Df/trt,       425 
Deferable  and  Intelligible^  how  they  move^  and  acl:  upon 

other  things,  __  . 276 

DE  WITT, •?••  -    ••  4 

Digeftion*  104,434 

DIOGENES,  (not  the  Cynic,)  51,  72 
DIOGENES  LAERTIUS,  72,  410,  412,  424,  428,  457 
DIOMEDES,  the  Grammarian,  — —  461 

DION YSIUS,  .the  Stoic,  — - — «  457 

Difirder  and  Chaos,  not  prior  to  Order,  288 

Difpojitionsy  Tendencies,  or  Progrejjive  Qualities,        154 
Diftinftion,  accurate  and  exa6t>  its  ufes,         • —       37 ^ 

Divint 


INDEX. 

Divine  Principle^  what  it  necefTarily  implies,   127.   has 
nothing  Pajfivey  —  —  266 


EARTH,  her  Relations  and  Duties,  232,   233,   why 

called,  MOST   JUST,  ibid. 
ECCLESIASTES,  306.     See  Scripture. 

ECCLESIASTICUS,  56 

EJ3b$  ariw&ft   explained,  90,166,387,388 

EIDOTHEA,  Daughter  of  PROTEUS,       —      82,  83 
'E«a<7iov,  defined,  — — .  .  408 

Eleftric  Power  s^         • •  89,  259 

Elements  of  Beings  compojite-,  what,  62,  92,  93,  how  dif- 

tinguifhed  from  Caujes^  92,  93 

EMPEDOCLES,   122,  123,  139,  his  fublime  Veries  on 

Ends  and  Means^  121,  235.  fine  Speculation  upon  them 
from  PLETHO,  235 

ENEAS,  90,  135,  147,  447 

ENERGY,  what,  284.  oppofite  to  Power^  but  previous^ 

284.  eflential  to  the  courfe  of  Events  in  the  Univerfe, 

285.  farther  proof  of  its  being  previous  to  Power  ^ 

286.  inference  from   this  Doctrine,   287.  of  what 
Being,  Energy  is  the  EiTence,  288.  Energy  and  Ca 
pacity,  —  401,  404 

Enharmonic  Syftem^  account  of  it  in  the  times  of  POR 
PHYRY  and  SIMPLICIUS,  252,  253 
*EvT£Ae%«a  and  A&MjjUff)  •  148,  399 
EPAMINONDAS,  »  -  2,  467 
EPHESIANS,  356.  See  Scripture. 

EPICHARMUS,  — •  115,  314, 446 

EPJCTETUS,  3,   130,  155,  225,  232,  234,  239,  267, 

428 

EPICURUS,  his  Idea  of  human  and  divine  Felicity,  475 


INDEX. 

fy   its  Etymology,  -  *.. 

Epigram  on  the  ftatue  of  Alexander,  —         481 

Equal,   Similar,  Same,  191,211,215 

Eternal  and  Divine,  how  attained  by  Beings  perijbable 
and  corruptible,  1 0  ,- 

ETHICS,  33,  149, 155,  156,  157,  j6o,  173,  225,  226, 
32b,  261,  262,  268,  281,  284,  419,  427,  428.  See 
the  words,  Metapkyfecs,  and  Phyfics,  from  which  two, 
together  with  Ethics,  the  Illuftrations  in  this  Trea- 
tife  are  in  great  part  derived. 

Etymology,  ufe  made  of  it  by  the  old  Greek  Philofophers, 

82 

EVANDER,  ^ 

EUCLID,  ~ 2-Il5  3,g 

Evil,  Natural,  and  Moral,  242,  SuggefKons  and  Con 
jectures  upon  the  Subject,  242,  to  248. 
Euphemifmus,  Origin  and  Ufe  of  this  rhetorical  Figure, 

337 
EURIPIDES,          243>  3^,  428,  456 

EUSTATHIUS,  .„  .    ..  Oj 

EUSTRATIUS,  -.     .•       V  -  , ^5 

EXODUS,  358.    See  Scripture. 

Experiments,                  .  1 69,  1 95, 41 2 

Extenfan,  Figure,  Organization,  the  original  FORMS  of 
Body  natural,  , .  ,..  ..  33 

F. 

FABRICIUS,                                 7,  45>  ^ 

Faculties  in  Man,   rational  and  irratfonal,  —      2© 2 

Families,  their  origin,                    * 233 

Fate,  Chance,  applied  to  the  purpofe  of  Providence,  and 
a  Deity,  31I>  3I2 

Feelings  innate,  —  _  4I2 

^ELL>  9^292,295,316 

figure.   See  Extenfion. 

Figure* 


INDEX, 

Figure,  its  pbilofophtcal  Idea,  as  finely  explained  by  SlM- 
PLICIUS,  1 66.  its  importance,  in  confequence,  167. 
mathematical*  168.  imaginary,  or  phantaftic,  170. 
Figure  and  Number,  their  importance,  195 

Final  Caufes,  their  importance.  127.  favoured  by 
ARISTOTLE,  240,  449,  450.  the  end  of  human 
Aaions,  426>  445 

Firft  Philofophy,  33.  Chap.  6.  p.  139,  161,  162.  truly 
ib  called,  367,  451,  455.  See  additional  Note  Vol.  I. 
p.  361,  &c. 

Fopp,    what  makes  one,  and  why  fo  called      —      354 

Forced^   how  it  differs  fromfpontaneous,         —        407 

FORM,  lifelefs,  its  charafter,  54,  57,  5^,  84,  91.  its 
moft  iirnpie  Species,  85.  Forms  eflential  (  vulgarly  call- 
etifubftantial)  their  importance,  90,  164,  167,387. 
FORMS  animating,  and  efficient,  95.  how  they  charac 
terise,  96.  Sow/finthisknfe)  a  Arm,  97.  Form  ufed 
in  this  ienfe  by  OVID,  100,  101.  animating  Form,  its 
various  Efficacies  and  Operations,  104.  Forms,  Intel- 
left  the  Region  of,  1 1 2.  Fonns,  fome  infcparable  from 
Body,  90.  others,  no  way  conneRed,  116,  Charac- 
teriftic  Form,  141,  90,  164,  387.  its  efficacy  in 
Quantity,  as  well  as  Quality,  1 66,  432 

Fortune,   128,  -310.  defined,  ibid. 

G. 

r«Miv>j,  fee  Calm. 

GALE'S  Opufcula,  .  72,82 

GENERA,   univerfal,  32,  33,  35 

Generation  and  Diffblution,  388.  how  they  differ  from 
other  Motions,  388 

Generation  of  things,  how  maintained,  244,  389.  that, 
and  Diffolution  alternately  prepare  the  way  for  each 
Other,  244,478,479 

GENESIS,  43,  446.  fee  Scripture. 

Genius,  what,  "•••••  159,  203 

K  k  Gentleman^ 


INDEX. 

Gentleman,  his  Education,  what  it  appears  to  want,  td 
render  it  complete,  •  196 

Genus  and  Species,  formed  within  us  fpontaneoujly,  and 
originally,  18.  Genera,  fewer  than  Species ;  Species, 
than  Individuals,  •  19 

Geometry,  finds  its  Subject  in  QUANTITY,  195 

GEORGE  GEMISTUS.   See  PLETHO. 

GOD,  the  Supreme  Agent,  112.  knows  no  Proficiency, 
being  ever  perfect,  161.  Pure  Mind,  162.  Father  of 
all,  249.  umverfal  Object  of  Defirc  to  all  things,  250. 
pure  Energy  offimple  IntclleCl^  264,  271.  admits  no 
thing  PaJJive,  266.  his  EJfence,  Energy,  288.  ever  the 
fame,  immutable,  perfedt,  289.  i  nmcveable,  277, 
448,  450.  Fate  and  Chance,  fubfervient  to  his  di 
vine  Attributes,  311,  312,  313.  marvelous  Arrange 
ment  of  all  Being  within  the  DIVINE  MIND,  345 

Good,  all  Good^  Truth,  430.  Good  Intellectual,  its  fupe- 
rior  value,  430,  431.  Good  abfent  leads  to  Want* 
Want  to  Induflry,  Arts,  &c.  445.  Good,pafles  thro' 
the  Predicaments,  and  ailumes,  as  it  pafTes,  different 
denominations,  308,  Good  real  or  apparent  moves 
all  Deiires,  424,  425.  its  Effect,  whether  obtained, 
or  not,  analogous  to  Motion  Circular,  —  426 

Gravitation,  Attraction,  <  ••  437 

GREEKS,   modern,  fliort  account  of  their  Controverfy 

about  PLATO  and  ARISTOTLE,  —          238 

GROTIUSJ  __.  . 4 

H. 

HABIT, or  BEING  HABITED,  what  ft  is  not,  what  it  lsy 
348,  349,  350.  itsjbnds,  Protection,  351.  Di/iinfiion, 
352.  Decency,  ibid.  Ornament,  ibid.  Beauty  and  Elegance 
of  Breis  or  habit,  .where  to  be  found,  352.  where 
it  never  exiOed,  353.  Excefs  in  attention  to  it,  what 
cbarafter  it  conftitutes,  354.  the  Trojans  abufed  on  its 
account,  ibid,  metaphorical  Uics  of  Ule  Word,  355^ 
8 
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"56.  Force  of  its  Privation,  in  the  way  both  of  Com- 
paffion  and  Contempt,  356,  357,  358.    Privation  of 

it  fometitnes  indicates  Reverenc^          358 

Habits,   intelle&ual  and  moral,  157 

Habitude,  reciprocal,  — -         2 15 

HAMDEN,  3°4- 

Hand)  the  Organ  cf  Organ*  why,  1 1 3.  its  Fingers,  their 

power  and  efficacy,  99 

Happinefa  an  Account  of  it  by  the  Stoics,  428 

Harmony,  in  Mufic,  46.  in  the  World,  ibid.  225,  between 

the  vi/ible  World,  and  the  inviftblt)  99.   of  Strength 

and  Beauty   in  a  perfect  Body,  *•         460 

HELVIDIUS  FRISCUS,  3 

HEN.  STEPH.  POESJS  PHILOSOPHICA,       —        362 
HERACLIDES  PONTICUS,  '  Si 

HERACLITUS,  4/->  H53  H7 

HERBERT,  Lord •  4 

HERCULES,  • 262 

HERMES,  quoted  19,   76,  98,    132,  138,  140,  173* 
183, 198,  202,  266,  278,  337,  342,  362,  382,  409, 

4435  444 

HlEROCLES,  -*—  —  369 

HOMER,  20,  80,  130,  145,  174,  2io>  222,  217.  joined 
with  Shakefpeare*  227.  quoted,  245,  305,  335,  337* 

375 

HORACE,  80,  130,   149,  154*  i55>  *6o>  l82>  i87> 
227,  256,  260,  268,  307,  332,  337,  343>  354>  369> 

370,413,441,454,460 

I. 

IAMBLICHUS,        —  16,  206, 259 

Idea,  that  of  Motion,  not  a  Jlmple  one,   but  complicated 

with  many  others,  — .  .  ...  397 

K  k  2  Ideas 


INDEX. 

Ideas  Innate,  none,  —  4x3  to 

Immobility,  -  277>  448,  449>  45<> 

Immortal  and  Diving  .  j  j  5    Il^) 

Immortality,  "7>  "8,  119!  437 

Impiilfe  fpontaneous,  408,  423.  how  caufed,  424.  Im- 
pulfe  of  Appetite,  417.  Q{  Anger,  418.  of  Rcafon, 

43  Q 

Individuals,  infinite,  19,  20,  21.  how  made  OfyWfr  of 
Science,  22,  193,  194.  what  BOETHIUS  and  ARIS 
TOTLE  thought  of  them,  -  -  ,  2i 

Infinite,  how  made  an  Objett  of  Science,  2i,  22,  193, 
194.  connefted  with  Motion,  how,         _  ,          395 
Innate  Feeling,  -  ,  -  4,2 

Inftintts,  149.    exift,  though  not  Innate  Ideas,          413 
Intellect  human,  a  Rafa  Tabula,  why,     —     120,415 
Intellett  and  Science,  a  capital  diftindion   between  the 
Faculties  of  e^ch,  1^3.  tranfcendent  objects  of  Intel- 
left,  peculiar  to  its  felf,  -  HA 

Intelligence,  Qure,  —  -_  jj5 

JOHN  OF  SALISBURY,  account  of  him,  457 

"Joints  and  Mufcles, 


JULIUS  C^SAR,         -  .          -  274,  304. 

JUVENAL,  -  -- 


K. 

Knowlege,  partial,   an  efFeft,   or  confcquence  of,   35, 

463 
Lt 

Lanx  fatura,   fee  Satura. 

LEO  the  Xth,  -  -     ±  2^^ 

Life,  focial  and  civil,  -  -  I44)  2^ 

Life,  to  Live  (£wj  what  it  is,  and  how  far  it  extends, 

423 
Like 


INDEX. 

like  and  Unlike,  the  Property  of  QUALITY,  175.  ex 
plained,  J78>  2I5 

£*'»*,  Superficies^  Solid,  °5 

£/«/*/  and  Threjbold,  derive  their  Name  and  even 
their  Eflence  from  Portion,  33° 

LIVY,  

LOGIC,  natural,  what,  9,  whether  an  Organ  to  Philor 
fophy,  or  a  P*rf  of  it,  22.  fomething  Progrefffue,  tnat 
is,  to  carry  us  on, 

LONGINUS ""  45  ^ 

LUCILIUS, 

LUCRETIUS,        —        9°>  "3,.  124,  ia5»  397»  475 

ST.  LUKE,  303 

LYTTELTON,  late  Lord,  an  anecdote  from  him,     353 

LYSIPPUS,  his  btatue  of  ALEXANPER, 


M. 

MACBETH,  excellence  of  that  Tragedy  in  a  view  to  its 

Moral,    '  ' '  22B 

MACROBIUS,  • •  43^ 

Magnitude,  limited  by  Nature  in   every    Species,  and 

where  there  is  an  unufual  Defect  or  Excefs,  the  Being 

becomes  a  Monfter^  477,  478-     See  ^/^. 

MAHOMET  and  OMAR,  —  253 

Man,  Offspring ;  of  GOD,   7.50.  focia),  144.     rational, 

261.    pofleft  of  Appetite,  and  Reafon,  and  the  Agent 

of  imrd  Actions,    262.  a  CWz/^W,  and  hovv,  272. 

whence  intitled  to  Praiie   and  Difpraife,   284,    the 

fpecific  Pofitions  of  his  Body  have  reference  to  it'sjfe^- 

cific  ExtenftonS)  325.  the   number  of  thefe  laft,  fix, 

and  why,  325,  327.     Man  has  Injlinftsy  but  no  innate 

Ideas,  41-?.  a  Microcofm,  and  why,  420,  421.  Man 

1C  k  3  te 


INDEX. 

has  more  Faculties,  than  Brutes  ;  Brutes,  more  than 
Vegetables,  272,421,4231 

MANUSCRIPT  GREEK,  Corrections  from,  163.  quoted 
in  a  large  extract,         -  .  _  2?5 

Many  and  One,  -  .  -  4^  2o5 

MARCUS  ANTONINUS,  _  o  226 

Mathematical  Body,  how  it  differs  from  Natural,   and 

how    it  diftinguiflies  in   confluence  the  Mathema 

tician  from  the  Na  tut  a  lift,  _  %* 

MATTER,  preparation  to  prove  it's  exigence,  50,  51, 

&c.  its  character,   as  oppofed  to  FORM,  63,  168.  fecu 

in  Privation  and  Capacity,  65.     Aiatter,  Secondary  or 

Immediate,  and  Primary  or  Remote,  67.  neceffity  of 

fuch  a  Being's  Exiftence,  71.    two  methods  of  com 

prehending  it,  76,  77.  inseparable   from   its  Attri, 

butes,  473.    purely  paffive,    no,    in,    112,   271. 

DiJJimilarlyfimilar  to  the  Deitft  1  1.    effential  to  Ge 

neration,  248.  See  Matter  in  the  Index  to  Hermes', 

and  Form  in  the  Index  to  Volume  the  firft. 

MAXIMUS  TYRIUS,  -  102,115 

Means,  lead  not  to  Ends;  but  Ends  to  Means,         1  21 

Measures,    both  meafure  and   are   meafured,   22,    311. 

Meafures  of  Place,  deduced  from  -the  human  Body, 

300,  301.  of  Time,  from  the  Heavens,        —       301 

MEDEA,  -  _  - 


Medicine  and   Cookery,  how  thofe  Arts  refemble  each 
other,  -  -  - 


MENAGE,  a  Story  from  him,  - 

MENANDER  and  PHILEMON,  _  306 

Metaphyftcal,    meaning  of  0*e  Word,  409,  451,483 

Metapkyfics,  chap.  6.  p.  137,  ,52,  161,  162,  201,  203 

to,  2o6'  ^37>  238,  243,  244,  245,  246,  249,  263, 

264,  266,  271,  272,  274,  275,  276*  282,  284, 
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285,  &c.  to  289,  309,  310,  311,  312,341,342, 
343>  345>  366,  3°7>  4°9>  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
p.  451,  fee  the  Words,  Ethics^  Pbyfcs,  and  Motion. 

MILTON,  his  character,  a  mixed  one,  cf  an  adlive  and 
a  fpeculative  kind,  4.  quoted,  5,  133,  136,  177, 
181,  182,  256,  260,  264,  3c9,  333,  334,  385, 
386, 


Mind,  the  Form  of  Forms,  113,  114.  Region  of 
Forms,  342,  238.  defcribed  by  Epicharmus^  115. 
Mind,  fomething  divine,  117.  feparable,  ib.  how  its 
Perception  differs  from  that  of  Senfe,  117.  Human^ 
in  its  original  ftate,  a  Rafa  Tabula,  120,  415.  Mind, 
its  amazing  powers  of  Comprehenfion,  137.  how, 
in  an  intellectual  way,  it  partakes  of  Quantity,  201. 
prefides  over  natural  Operations,  237.  Mind  di 
vine,  ever  in  Energy,  266.  Mind  human,  has  inten- 
fions  and  remiflions,  267,  compared  to  a  Library, 
t  ;  454.  to  a  Pilot,  -  475 

Mifcellaniet,  their  character  how  reprefented  in  the 
Frontifpiece,  460,  461 

Modern  Philofophers,         44,248,271,278,436,456 
Monjler,  fee  Magnitude. 

Moral  Attions^  262,  as  feen  in  Nations,  in  Families, 
in  Individuals,  268.  Moral  Praife  and  Difpraife, 
284.  Virtue,  419.  .  Happinefs,  -  .  428 

MORE,  Sir  Thomas,  -  __ 

MOSCHUS,  -  - 

MOSES,  ,  . 

MOTION,  PHYSICAL,  or  NOT-PHYSICAL,  381.  - 
>:<?/  divided  into  fix  forts  or  fpecies,from  383  to  201 
alfo  482.  the  firft  Species,  Motion  local,  38^.  the 
lecond,  Aliation,  384,  the  third  and  fourth,  AUP- 
nuntatlon  and  Diminution,  385.  the  fifth  and  fixth, 
Generation  and  Dilution,  388,  389.  the  feveral 
Species  blend  themfelves  together,  389.  Local  Mo- 
K  k  4  tioii 


INDEX. 

tion,  eflential  to  all  the  reft,  390.  in  what  Arrange 
ments  they  are  to  be  found,  391.  Contrariety,  392. 
REST,  ibid.  Phyficdl  Motion  runs  thro'  the  Objects 
of  every  Senfe,  394.  no  firnple  Idea,  but  complicated 
with  many  others,  394,  395,  396.  preparation  for  its 
Definition,  397  to  400.  defined  according  to  the  Pe 
ripatetics^  401,403.  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  Defini 
tions  agree  with  that  of  the  Peripatetics,  402.  Arif- 
tctle's  Definition,  tho'  hard  to  comprehend,  yet  poffi- 
ble,  404  primary  Caufe  of  Motion,  an  intelligent 
Principle,  437.  its  rile  and  duration,  439 

MOTION,  METAPHYSICAL,  what,  407,  408,  409, 
how  united  with  Phyfical,  423,  434,  435,  440 

Motions^  Internal,  of  the  Soul,  when  tempeftuous5when 
fair  and  orderly,  428 

Motion  of  Beings,  not  motive,  but  moveable,  273.  of 
Beings  loth  motive  and  move  able,  273,  275.  of  that 
Being  which  is  ?notive,  but  not  moveable,  276.  thefe 
three  Species  defcribed  by  Arijiotle,  *—  277 

Multitude^  183,  245 

Mufic,  the  ancient  Modes,  60,  61,  252,  253 

Mutation,  it's  Efleatials,  what  and  how  many,  41,   49 


N. 


Nature,  an  internal  active  Power,  a  Principle  of  Mo 
tion  and  of  Reft,  431,  432,  433.  an  invifible  Caufe, 
known  from  vifible  Effects,  434,  435.  opeiates  during 
Sleep,  434.  prefcribes  a  Bound  or  Limit  to  Growth 
and  Magnitude,  in  every  natural  Production,  431. 
like  Art,  beholden  to  Contraries,  46,  47.  Nature, 
what  it  is,  what  it  is  not,  103.  Nature  or  Art, 
which  of  the  two,  prevalent  in  Homer,  and  in  Shake- 
228.  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,  a  fa 
vourite 


INDEX. 

vourite  Axiom  of  Ariftctlt,  240.  Nature,  the  Energy 
of  God.\  Art)  of  Afe»i  263 

Natural  /?*,),  what  -  • 

Nyjvs;  '*>.«-    See  Ctf/w. 

A^V/rfand  Ctaw,  not  the  firft  of  things,  and  why,    288 

Non-entity,  rcfembles  Relatives,'  223.  but  widely  dif 
ferent,  "ibid,  refembles  Capacity  or  Power,  279.  but 
widelv  different,  ibid,  and  279,  281,389.  has  va 
rious  characters,  -  -  389>  397'  398 


Number,  and  Figure^   their  importance  in  conftituting 
the  Sciences  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry 


o 

,  and    intelligibly  how  they  differ,   1  8. 

Objects,  ^//7/2^  /o  w^r^  Strifes  than  one,  what  and  how 
many,  394.  of  Perception  and  ^//fw»  meet  and  ™- 
incide*  •  -  --  429 

OCELLUS  LUCANUS,  •  -  72?  75 

OMAR  and  MAHOMET,  •  -  253 

Opportunity,  what,   308,    elegant    accounts  of  it  from 
Anjlotle  and  Cicero,  --  ibid, 


Order,  Divine,  311,    Order,  it's  force,  367,  368,  482. 

order  of  the  Parts  in  this  Treatife,  36,  37,  452 

Organ,  Logic,  an  Organ,  22,  27,     Hand,  an  Organ, 

13.     Body,  an  Organ,  -  —  -  275,  425 

Organization,  fee  Extcnfon* 


OVID,  80.  his  peculiar  Ufe  of  the  Word,  FORM,  100, 
jo  i.  quoted,  •  326,  334,  336 


INDEX. 
P. 

Painter^  induces  Motion  upon  immoveable  canvafs,  329. 
huw  far  Chance  interferes  in  his  Works,  128 


and  TfytjCfay&i  how  diftinguifhed  in  their 
Signification,  .  -  364 

PAN^ETIUS,  -  -  468 

Paffions,  different  effects  from  them,  as  their  Motions 
are  tempeftuous,  or  orderly,  427,  428 

Pnjfivity  pure*  where  it  exifts,  HO.  infenfitive,  270. 
of  the  Human  Mind,  how  to  be  moulded,  261.  cor- 
ruptive  and  completive,  •  269 

PAUL,   SAINT,  250,  356 

H>7,  it's  fignification,  •  389 

Peace,  to  what  Genus  it  bdongs  —  444 

Pedantry,    what,  ..  »-,  —  ^79 

Perception,  the  Caufe  of  fpontaneous  Impulfe,  423.  it's 
extenfive  Influence  413.  coincides  with  Volition,  429. 
different  in  degree  and  excellence,  415,  483 

PERICLES,  -  2,466 

PERIPATETICS,  22,  70.  their  erroneous  Syfterp  of 
Agronomy,  ibid,  their  doctrine  about  corporeal  At 
tributes,  90,  91.  about  Chance,  128.  about  Tranfmi- 
gration,  101.  about  Capacity,  152.  about  the  Necef- 
iityof  the  previous  Exifience  of  fome  Energy^  285, 

287,  480 

PERIZONIUS  -  -  .  444 

PERSIUS,  -  -  460 

PHILIP  of  Macedon,  his  Epiftle  to  Arijlotle^  467 

PHILO,  457 

PHILCPONVS,  JOHN,  57.     explains    Privation  by  the 

Muiical  Modes,  60,  61.    his  Account  of  Matter  and 

form,  63.   explains  Democritus^  340.    and  Motion, 

402.  quoted,  434,  435.   explains   the  Term,  Me- 

taphyfical,  483 

Phihjopky,  why  fo  called,  i.     its  End,  ibid,    defended, 
3,  4,  5.     Phiiofophy  Firft,  fee  fitff, 

Pbyfics, 


INDEX. 

Pbyfics,  33.     Chap.  3d.  4th.  5th.     p.  136,  153,  164, 

173,   199,  200,  231,  &C,  248,  258,    260,    270,    271, 

273,  278,  32-2,  323,  328,  329,  339,  340,  341,  381, 

3^3  to  39 1>  393;  395,  4°i>  43 1>  432>  433>  434-  See 
the  words,    ktbics  and  Metafoyfics. 

Place,  defined,  293.  it;  Ufe  in  Life  and  human  Affairs, 
292.  its  connection  with  human  affairs  generates 
WHERE,  295*  Place  and  Time,  QUANTITIES,  183, 
187,  292.  are  capable  of  being  defined,  why,  292. 
defined,  293. 

Plants,  or  Vegetables,  live,  but  are  not  Animals,  423 
PLATO,  his  Idea  of  Matter^  74,  75,  77,  79,  80.  quot 
ed,   1 06,  129,    his  Account  of  the  liberal  Sciences, 
1975,98.     quoted,    247,    345,  401,  423,  438,  442 
Platonic  Bodies,  319 

PLETHO,  235.     quoted  from  a  MS.  ibid. 

PLOTINUS,  148, 205 

PLUTARCH,  243,  245.     a  Correction  by  one  of  his 

Editors  difapproved,  247.  Plutarch  quoted,  338, 457 

Poets,    why  indebted  to  the  Arrangement  of  Duality, 

176.     why  to  that  of  Relation,  227.     why  to  that  of 

Pofition,    '  333 

POMPEY  efteemed  Cratippus,  and  why,  469 

PoLYBIUS,  •  2,    468,  469 

POPE,  358 

PORPHYRY,  J9>  252 

POSITION,  differs  from  Place,  how,  315,  316.  de 
duced  in  its  various  characters,  317  to  315,  alfo 
328,  appertains  to  Bodies,  neither  perfectly  iimilar, 
not  perfectly  diilimilar,  320.  Modes  of  Pofition, 
firft  in  the  Parallelopipedon  and  Cylinder,  320,  321. 
then  in  the  Column  or  Pillar,  321,  322.  then  in  a 
Tree,  322,  323.  then  in  a  Man,  323,  324,  325. 
Modes  of  Pofttion  increafe  in  number,  and  why, 
from  320  to  325.  Pofitions  defcribed,  {landing,  in 
clining, 


INDEX. 

dining,  lyins,  falling,  fifing,  320,  321.  other  P*. 
fithnZ  m^&c.  Ptftiom  relative  to  annual  Pro- 
creffion,  328,  329.  Force  of  thofe  Pofitlons  m  Paint- 
ina,  72Q.  in  other  Works  of  Art,  329,  330.  (See 
Attitude.)  Po/lilon  gives  a  Name,  and  (as  it  were) 
an  RlTcnce  to  feme  works  of  Art,  330.  Its  Ufe  to 
Actors,  and  Orators,  337,  238-  Rcafon  of  its  amazing 
l'ffects,339.  ofitS'Efiicacyand  Importance  in  Ateten?, 
and  the  Viiible  World,  341.  traniition  to  its  Force  in 
Mind,  Intellect,  and  Beings  Incorporeal,  34^  342. 
in  teaching  or  communicating  Science,  344,  345. 
its  Archetypal  Fen*  where  to  be  found,  340 

POST-PREDICAMENTS,  36.  their  Number,  361 
Power,  or  Capacity,  279,  280.  particular  Powers,  various 
in  character,  but  limited,  ibid,  differ  by  this  from  one 
another,  281.  Powers  Adive,  an  important  diffe 
rence  in,  ibid.  'Rational  Powers  differ  from  irratio- 
r.aL  by  being  dcuhle,  and  by  implying  both  Con 
traries  at  once,  282.  whence  this  character  anies, 
ibid.  Source  of  Praifc  and  Difpraile,  284.  Powers 
tho'  latent,  often  valued  above  apparent  Attributes, 
284.  Power  ncceflarily>//^^^  to  Energy,  2b7, 
&c. 

PR^    PREDICAMENTS, 

PREDICAMENTS,  31.  Number  of  them  different,ac- 
cording  to  different  Philofophers.  32.  pafs  into  one 
another, 

Princes  are  contrary,  ^.  this,  the  Sentiment  of  all 
Philofophers,  ibid,  are'three,  and  why,  53-  *•  nn- 
ciples  Form,  Privation,  and  a  Subjetf,  56,  57,  ot 
thefe,  fome  agree,  others  never  agree,  55.  three 
Principles  reduced  to  two,  Privation  being  included 
in  Form,  60,  61.  Principle  Aftive,  and  Principle 
Paffive,  what,  271.  Principles  efficient,  their  Ai- 
cent  upwards  to  the  Firfl  Efficient,  289.  ^Vegeta- 
tive  Principle,  433-  Principle  of  Gravitation,  436 
two  great  Principles  of  the  Umverfe,  what, 


INDEX. 

PRIOR  and  SUBSEQUENT,  their  Modes,  or'  Species, 
363  to  374.  the  temporal  Mode,  363.  the  ejfcntial, 
364.  that  of  Order,  367.  that  of  Honour,  368.  that 
of  'Caufality,  •—  372 

PRIOR,  the  Poet,  126 

Privation,  its  chafer,  57,  58,  336,   337,  363,  445 
Progrejflon  in  Arts,  7.     in  Morals,  —  154 

Property  of  Subflance,  134.  of  Quality,  175.  of 
.Quantity,  igi.  Properties  of  all  three,  191 

Propcfoions,  what,  10,  12,  36.     no  innate,  413 

PROTEUS,  his  Hiftory  according  to  Virgil  and  Homer; 
according  to  Horace  and  Ovid,  79,  80.  '  allegorized 
by  Euftathius,  and  Heraclides  Ponticus,  and,  in  latter 
times,  by  Lord  I'erulam,  81,  82,  83 

PROVIDENCE,  nothing  hid  from,  130,  131,  476.  con- 
fults  for  the  Good  of  all,  131.  extends  to  the  low  eft 
of  Beings,  - 435 

PSALM,  130,  207,  356 

PYTHAGORAS,  fuppofed  Author  of  the  PREDICA 
MENTS,  7,'  quoted,  470,471 

PYTHAGOREANS,  —  55,  101,  401,  423 

Or 

QUALITIES  corporeal,  infeparable  from  Body,  86.  fen- 
iible,  88.  Quality  comes  next  to  Subftance,  accord 
ing  tothePytbagoreanS)  143.  Qualities  corporeal,  and 
incorporeal  145,  146.  of  Capacity  and  Incapacity,  150. 
of  Habit,  157.  natural  and  acquired,  14.7.  penetrat 
ing,  zndfuperjicial,  164,  Figures,  Qualities,  168, 
169.  Colours,  Quality,  170.  Qualities  how  diftin- 
guifhed  from  incidental  Affections,  171.  Perfons  of 
Duality,  172,  173.  peculiar  Property  of  Qttality, 
175.  Duality  and  Quantity  often  introduced  toge 
ther,  21,  207. 

£>ualityt  occult,  —  435 

QUANTITY, 


.INDEX. 

QUANTITY,  Continuous  or  Difcrete,  Magnitude 

titude,  181,  182,  183.  Specific  Distinctions  between 
the  two  fpecies,  183,184,  185.  Diftinctions  of  either 
fpecies  refolved  ultimately  into  identity  and  Diver/ity^ 
190.  the  Property  of  all  Quantity,  what,  19!.  Quan 
tity  pafles  into  Relation,  191.  pafTes  thro'  all  the 
other  Arrangements,  200.  fublime  Idea  of  its  effi 
cacy  according  to  Plotinus  and  lamblichus^'  303,  4. 
compared  to  the  Predicament,  WHERE,  480 

QUINCTILIAN,  32,  207,  306,  438,  456 

Quotations,  Apology  for  their  number,  455.  juiliried 
by  examples,  —  456,  457 

R. 

RALEIGH,  Sir  WALTER,  —  —         4 

Rafa  Tabula,  the  human  Mind  or  Intellect  fo  called, 
and  why,  —  1 20,  415 

Rational^  and  Irrational,  Faculties,      —         418,419 

Reafon,  262,  419.  its  object,  ibid,  fometimes  over 
whelmed  by  the  Paffions,  fometimes  obeyed  by  them, 

427,  428 

RELATIVES,  other  Arrangements  or  Predicaments 
pafs  into  them,  191.  commutable  in  their  character, 
192,  3.  why  expreft  by  a  plural,  212,  their  force 
and  efficacy,  214.  true  and  genuine  Relatives,  what, 
215,217.  their  Properties  are,  to  reciprocate,  218* 
to  be  underiiood  both  of  them  at  once,  and  with  equal 
precifion,  219.  both  of  them  to  co-cxt/t^  and  ceafe 
at  the  fame  inftant,  221.  other  Predicaments  con 
nected  with  Relation,  191,  192,  213,  2 1 6,  217. 
Relation  appears  trivial,  yet  in  fact  is  of  the  laft 
importance,  224,  225.  the  Bafis  of  Moral  Duties, 
225?  226,  &c.  fupplies  Connefti.cn,  where  Continuity 
fails,  230.  Relations  traced  thro'  the  Umverfe,  230. 
thofe  of  the  Sun  to  the  World,  232.  of  the  Earth 
to  Vegetables,  232,  233.  of  Animals,  Families,  Civil 

Polities, 


INDEX. 

Polities,  to  each  other,  234.  of  Vegetables  135. 
Relations  amicable,  236.  hoftile,  239,  240.  hoftile 
Relation  gave  rife  to  the  Phaenomenon  of  Evil,  241, 
&c.  chief  and  fupreme  Relation,  that  of  the  whole  to 
God,  249,  250.  Utility  of  this  Arrangement,  250. 
Things  intelligible,  and  Intelleftion ;  things  fenfible, 
and  Senfation-,  how  thefe  become  Relatives,  251. 

REST,  the  natural  Oppofite,  or  Contrary  to  Motion^ 
392.  its  feveral  Species  from  page  441,  to  444. 
CefTation  of  Local  Motion,  442.  of  Growth,  ibid, 
of  the  yital  Energies,  ibid,  of  bodily  Labour,  443.  of 
Study,  Inveftigation,  and  Deliberation,  443.  of/rtf& 

444 

Roscius,  more  admired,  when  he  a&ed  without  a 
Mafk,  • —  481 


s. 

SANCTIUS,  — -            ~—                443 

SANDERSON.  36,  220,  221,  292,  316, 348 

SANDYS,  —            —                                  458 

SAPPHO,  —                   —                    151 

SATURA,  or  SATIRA,  when  applied  to  Writings,  did 
not  mean  at  firft  either  Sarcafm  or  Calumny,  460 

SATYRUS,  the  A&or,  —  — •  338 

SCALIGER,  ••     -  '  445 

Science,  is  of  Contraries,  28  r.  Sciences  and  Arts,  their 
Subordination,  and  common  dependance  on  the  Firft 
Pbiiofophy,  366,  367.  Science  prior  to  Art,  482. 
its  Etymology  in  Greek,  444.  no  Science  of  particu 
lars,  20,  21.  Sciences  and  Arts,  traced  up  to,  and 
deduced  from,  the  feveral  Arrangements  or  Cate 
gories,  by  examples  taken  from  each  of  them,  461, 

462 

Scripture^ 


INDEX. 

Scripture,  43,  56,  114,  130,  207,  250,  305,  306,  337, 

356,358,  43i>446 

SENECA,  —  410, 412,  413, 420.  457 

Senfation,xot  taught  >butperft£?  from  the  beginning,  153. 

a  Species  of  Knowkge,  —  483 

Sfnfe)  Common,  what,  .  202 

Senfible   Objctfs,    differ    from     Relatives,    how,    220. 

fenfible   Objects,    Common   to   many  or   all  of  the 

Senfesj  what,  and  how  many,  394. 

SHAFTESBURY,  Lord, quoted,  103 

SHAKESPEARE,  69,  147,   170,  174,  227,228,  256, 

294 

SIBYL,   Cumean,  —  —  135 

SICILY,  —  325 

SIDNEY,  ALGERNON,  4 

Si  ho,  a  Wood  or  Grove,   meant  a  mifcell&ty   Treatife, 

why,  461 

SIMPLICIUS,    his  account   of  the   Predicaments,   32. 

wrote  a  valuable  Tradt  upon  the  Subject  7.  quoted, 

50,   59,   112,  143,  148,  -i 66,  205,  213,  214,  215, 

223,   224,    250.     his  account   of   the    Enharmonic 

Syltem,  and  of  the  Stoic  Writings,  in  the  age  when 

he  lived,  232.     quoted,   253,   261,  262,  264,  265, 

272,  294,  295, 298,  317,  349,  350,  364,  374. 

SITUATION.    See  POSITION. 

•Sleep  and  Death)  Brothers,    337,  443.     Sleep,  what 

443 

Social  Sympathy,  144,     State,  416. 

SOCRATES,  119,  197, 447,  448 

SOPHOCLES,  —  338 

Soul)  its  three  great  Principles,  106.  itfelf  not  vifible, 

but  known  from  its  Operations,  108.  immortal,  118 
Space^  of  Place  and  Time,  connected  with  Motion, 

how,  —  —  —          395 

Sphere^ 


INDEX. 

Sphere,  has  no  Pofition,  ot*  Situation,  thoj  it  occupy 
Place,  318,  327 

Spontaneous,  how    it  differs   from  Forced,    408.    \\-\\.\i 
it  is,  and  what  conlthutes  it,       410,  41.1,  412,  &cv 
Stat  and  Scdet^  peculiar  ufes  of  them,  443>  444 

STATIUS,  —  461 

STOICS,   22,  72,  411.    account  of  the  State  of  their 
Writings  in  the  time  of  Simpliciui,          —          25  3 
Strife,  its  utility,  —  245,  246 

STUART,  — •  —  461 

/Sublunary,  meaning  of  the  Word,  —  70 

SUBSTANCE,  and  ATTRIBUTE,  25,  454.  general 
and  particular,  25.  at  the  head  of  the  Predicaments 
31.  Subftajice  natural,  how  continued,  or  carried  on, 
38.  Subftance,  its  Properties^  confidered  logically, 
132.  has  no  Contraries  within  itfelf,  133".  but 
fufceptible  of  them  all,  •  1 34 

Subftantial  Form,  what,         —         90,  164,  167,  387 

SUIDAS,  129 

Sun,  his  Relations,  and  Duties,  232.  a  Caufe  of 
Generation,  24.6.  prefides  over  his  proper  Syftem, 

341 
SUPREME  BLINP,  102,  no.    139,   161,   249,  264, 

288,  289,  311,31 3>345>45° 
2yrc;%/a,  55,  vide  Co -arrangement. 
SYDENHAM,    his  elegaat  tranflation   of   Plato,    345, 
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Syllogifms,  .  10,  1 1,  12,  13,  429 

Sylva,  Matter,  74,  247.  fyfote,  Mifcellanies,  461 
Sy/iems  of  Nature^  four:  one,  which  admitted  no  God, 
128.  a  fecond,  which  fuppofed  Gods,  that  gave 
themfelves  no  trouble^  129.  a  third,  which  only  em 
ployed  them  on  difficult  occajions,  130.  a  fourth, 
which  fuppofed  Divine  Providence  never  to  ceafe  for  a 
moment,  "• 130 
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TACITUS,  -  ,  -  .  273 

Trf/fo,  what  it  is,  459,  460.     its   natural   Union,  459 
TEMPLE,  Sir  W.  -  —  _  4 

Term!)  fimple,  their  importance,  12,  13.     what  they 
reprefent,  14,  15.    their  character,  17.    fuch  amono- 
them  as  denote  When)  and  Wbcre^  299,  300.  fuch  as 
*  denote  them  not,  yet  denote  Time  and  Place)       300 
TERENCE,  I44>  2O9 

THALES,   his  Idea  concerning  the  Magnet,  435.    fine 
Sentiment  about  Providence,  ibid,  and  p.  476 

THEMISTIUS,   59.     his   Idea  of  Matter,  66,71,  138 
THEOGNIS,  .  .          .  -- 

THRASEA   PJETUS,  —  *,.  2,  373 

TJBULLUS,  -  - 


75>  79,  80,  147 

Place,  both  of  them  Quantities,  183,  291.  Time^ 
how  diftinguifhed  from  other  Quantities  continuous^ 
1  86,  7.  Diftin&ion?  a  peculiar  one  belonoino-  to 
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in  Power  ^  but  not  in  Att,  188.  having  a  Genus, 
and  a  Difference,  may  be  defined,  292,  293.  its 
Ufe  in  Life,  and  human  affairs,  294.  its  connec 
tion  with,  human  affairs  generates  WHEN.  293, 

297 

Tons  dcux^  „  ,  .  r  ,«^ 

^Tragedy  and  Comedy  made  out  of  the  fame  Letters,  343 
fee  Motion. 


all  Truth,  Good,  430.  its  union  with  Tafte, 
in  fine  Writing,  459.  all  Truth,  fimilar  and  conge 
nial,  I,  459.  confequence  of  this,  m  the  forming 
of  characters,  i.  in  the  elegance  of  Competition, 

459 

TYPHOEUS,  the  Giant,    his    P  options   finely  enume 

rated  by  .Ovid)  when  he  defcribes   bow  the  Ifland 

Sicily  was  thrown  upon  him,  —  325,  326 

{  VANBRUGH, 
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VANBRUGH,  Sir  John,  his  elegant  reply,  and  his 
predicting  the  fine  tafte  of  gardening,  now  at  its 
height  in  Great  Britain,  353 

Fappa,  fee  Fopp, 

VARRO,  470.   his  account  of  four  Predicaments,  ibid. 

Vegetative  Life,  defcribed,  434,  fee  Nature. 

VELLEIUS  PATERCULUS,  468 

VENUS  wedded  to  VULCAN  :  the  Fable  explained,  7.' 
her  Motion,  as  a  Goddefs,  201.  her  Appearance, 
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Utility  of  thefe  Arrangements  or  Predicaments,  17,  33. 
34»  4S3>  454>  458>  4^o,  462 

ferbs  tranfitive,  and  Neuter,  where  to  be  found  among 
the  Predicaments,  —  '  266 

VERULAM,  Lord,  — —  —  82 

VIRGIL,  90,  106,  109,  no,  129,  135,  147,  177,, 
181,  182,  200,  2jo,  233,  234,  241,  242,  257,  270, 
281,  296,  297,  3°5>  3°7>  3°8>  333>  337»  357> 
373>  375>  383?  386?  4^7^  433^  437>  443»  4455  447 

VIRTUE,  PLEASURE,  and  HERCULES,  262.  moral 
Virtue,  1 60 

Unifying  comprehenfion,  the  Property  ofMind,  137, 138 

476 

Union,  — -  47»  245>  251 

Volition  and  Perception,  their  objefts  coincide?  where, 

429 

VOLUME  THE  FIRST,  128, 140, 169,  201,  230,  234, 

248,  270,  283,  284,  329,  409,  424,  432,  433,  445 

TTTOKS/^EVOV  and  yAn,  how  they  differ,         — •  71 

UPTON,  . • 3>  !3° 

W. 

WALLIS,  292, 316,  348 

Wants*  their  EfHcacy,  230,  231,  248,  249.     Source  of 

Connection, 
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Connection,   411.     founded    on  Perception^     424. 

the  Source  of  animal  Motion,  426.     lead  to  Arts> 

and  Induftry,  445.   to   have  few   Wants2  is  great  j 

to  have  none,  Divine^  -  447»  448 

WHEN,  conne&ed   with   Tim^  292.     its   nature  and 

character,    297.     co-intides    with     WHERE,    297. 

.an   enlarged    When,     and  a  precife    one,     both  'of 

them   relative  to   each  Individual,   302.   ufe  of  the 

;  precife  When,  in  computation  of  diftant  Time,   303 

WHERE,  connected  with  Place,  293.     its  nr.ture  and 

character,     297.     co-incides    with    WHEN,    297. 

Where   and    When  called  by   Simplicius    Brothers, 

298.     an  enlarged  Where,  and  a  precife  one,  both  of 

them  relative   to   each   Individual,    302.   ufe  of  the 

•precife  Where,    in  computing    difiant  Places,  303, 

compared  with  Quantity,  -—  —  —  480 

WILTON-HOUSE,  its  valuable  Marbles,          —     332 

Wifdom^  Book  of,  430 

Words,  Things,   Ideas,  all  refpecl  fimple  Terms,   and 

how,  »  •  i^>  16 

World,  one    City  or    Commonwealth,  230,   231.     a 

Theatre,  244.     made  by  Reafon,  an,d  Defign,  309, 
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X. 

XENOPH6N,  the  Speech  he  gives  to  CYRUS,  when 
dying,  108,  118.  his  account  of  the  Earth's  Jufticej 
233.  of  Virtue^  PUafure^  and  Herc,ules*>  262.  quoted, 

446,  447,  44? 
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the  latter,  not  applied,  arid  why,  —  423 
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